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Publishers* Note 


la launching the third volume of the Indian Nation 
"Rudders before the public, the publishers desire to 
•cord their thanks for the appreciation and encourage- 
n^ent extended by the public to former volumes, which 
have made the present volume possible. The publishers 
desire further to reiterate what they said in the first and 
second volumes, viz., that the inclusion or exclusion of 
any Indian in or from the present series conveys no 
suggestion as to his relative worth. The publishers 
desire further to emphasise the fact that the present 
senes forms a sort of treasury of Indian eloquence. It 
IS the hops and ambition of the publishers to make that 
treasury as well as the projected gallery of portraits 
complete in future volumes. 
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K. T Telaiul. 




KASHINATH TRIMBAK TELANG 

A Sketch of His Life and Career 

^T^IFTEEN years and more have rolled by since 
the late Mr. K. T. Telang died, and it may not be 
easy at this distance of time, to realize with sufficient 
vividness, the impression he made on his own generation. 
Undeniably the position he occupied in his day was 
one of unsurpassed pre-eminence in India. The 
educated classes looked up to and revered him as -a 
hero, the rulers honored and trusted him as a safe 
guide and counsellor. When death cut him off, 
Anglo-Indians of all classes united with the people 
of the country in laying their votive wreaths on the 
grave of one whose career had been stricken down 
at the height of its promise. Many and varied were 
the elements that went to make up Mr. . Telang ’s 
fame He was of the race of humanity’s intellectual 
aristocrats. He had an exceptionally clear and pers- 
picacious intelligence. He had a witching tongue, 
and as his intellect was remarkable for its clearness, 
so was his eloquence remarkable for its delightful 
lucidity. A scholar deep m the literature of the age 
he presented the somewhat rare spectacle of a scholar 
who was also the hero of a hundred platforms. 
Among purely political leaders he was one of the few 
men of his time who could lay claim to the possession 
of culture using the word in its best sense. The prizes 
of the law profession were his, and amidst its 
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engrosiiig daties he foxmd hrao to indulge his devoarmg 
love of books, and make substantial contnbution to 
antiquarian research It was his profound Sansknt 
scholarship that gained for him a European reputation. 
In those fields which in India have come to be called 

* social reform and politics he was one oi the 
great pioneers. Greater even than what he did was 
what he was. At a time and m a day when the 
cdncated classes were runmng mad after Western 
Inxnry and complexity ho preserved the aimphfcity 
of his ancestors. His life was mostly lived on the 
intellectual level Chaste m thought word and deed 
gentle, sweet, serene, overflowing with the milk of 
human kindness, full of an abiding sense of life s deep 
purpose Mr Telang stood forth m his day as the 
exemplar of what might be expected from the fusion 
of the best of the East with the best of the West. 

He came of a family of Gowd Saraswat Brahrmus 
settled m Maharashtra and was bom on the 30th 
day of August 1850 Hb family were in aflanent 
cucumstances, not too rich, but neither in chill 
penury His parents wore good natured, amiable, 
pious orthodox people, of the old type Nothing m 
Mr Telaog'a later life was more beautiful than his 
devotion to his parents while around him the maxnn 

* Leave your father and mother and cling to your 
wife was ascendent amongst the cdncated classes 
His paternal uncle (fatherls elder brother) being 
childlas adopted Kashinath as his son. Ha was a 
great bohever in discipline and took the greatest pains 
crver the character of his adopted Bon. The Hindu 
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liome, some good people say, failfe of its function as a 
moulder of character’ and the school has consequentlj^ 
to take its place in this respect. Be that as it may, 
Mr. Telang’s home at any rate did prove a school of 
character. The boy Kasninath was m due course put 
do school, and sent to a vernacular institution at 
Amarchand Wadi, then presided over by one Mahadev. 
This teacher seems to have been of exceptional calibre, 
and many of his pupils attained conspicuous distinc- 
tion in after-life Not improbably therefore, he too 
may have left some mark on .the character of our 
hero. Under him Mr. Telang acquired a strong 
grounding m Marathi which stood him m good stead 
in later days From this school the boy passed on 
to the Elphinstone High School at Bombay when he 
was nine years of age. No schoolmaster of his, but was 
struck with his talents, and predicted a bright future 
for the boy. Students were m those days not numerous, 
and ever}^ one received some personal attention from 
the teacher. In such fact, doubtless, lies one of the 
reasons, why English education is not now the success 
it once was In the school Mr Telang had reason to 
feel grateful to all his teachers, but he was specially 
indebted to the principal, Mr Jefferson, who had taken 
a paternal interest in him. 

After an unusually bright school career the boy 
passed on to the Elphinstone College m 1864. Here 
again he put in a bnlliant record Scholarships 
medals, prizes fell to his lot in abundance. Mr. 
Chatfield, one of the professors of the College, was 
particularly struck with his ability and it was at his 
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instance that Mr* Telang was sobseqaently nominated 
a Fellovp of the College, as v.'^ shall tell m the sequeL 
Mr Telang took ha degree in 1867 

He was DOW at what a often caiUed the threshold 
of life- He wafl now at that stage which a for so 
many at the present timo one of painful tnah Year 
after year the outgoing graduates are exhorted at the 
nniveriity convocation that for them true education 
baa only begun- For moat of us such an exhortation 
IS a counsel of perfechoo Our energies are absorbed 
in the hard struggle for a Iivmg, and we have neither 
the time nor the inclination to btuld a superstructure 
on the foundations of university training There are 
some exceptional own however and Mr Telang Was- 
one such He felt strongly that for him edocatiott 
could not end with the umversity and that he had 
touched barely the fringe of the realm of knowledge-. 
A bnming passion foe knowledge awoke m him. 
He re-read the subjects he had studied at College, 
and began to pnt ha mind through a regular course of 
discipline and self-culture He is said to have mad 
and reproduced such books as Plato a ‘ Dialogues and 
Chclliogworth’3 History of the Protestants and to have 
even devoted tome time to the solution of mathematical 
problems. In the meanwhile he had for a few months’ 
acted os Sansknt teacher m the Elphinstone High 
School t In 1867 Mr Cbatfleld, ha old professor goi 
him appointed as Fellow of the Elphinstone CoUege- 
in which Mr Telang continued till the year 18i^ 
This pcnod of five years he spent most mvaltiably 
reading every book that came to ha hands and almost 
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exhausting the College library. John Stuart Mill and 
Herbert Spencer were his favourites at the time. He 
was also an unfailing attendant at the meetings of 
•several debating societies. These debating societies 
^ ^were in his case the training-ground where he acquired 
his brilliant dialectical skill. These five years may not 
inaptly be described as the seed time of his life. 

During the same period he also contrived to pass 
Some examinations In 186S he went up for the M.A. 
and rendered the Gita into English verse for that 
■examination. Shortly after, he passed the LL.B. 
examination and in 1872 the Advocate’s examination, 
.and got himself enrolled the same year. 

His legal career was a rapid success, many factors 
■contributing to it. He was a fascinating speaker, to 
whom it was a rare pleasure to listen. He was a 
conscientious worker and could not rest till he had 
done his best m anything he had taken up He had 
already become celebrated as a Sanskrit scholar and he 
soon made for himself a name as an expert in Hindu 
I-aw. In the words of Sir Raymond West, “ In all 
matters of Hindu Law Mr. Telang was by general 
acknowledgement fasctle pnnceps of the Bombay Bar.” 
His argument m Mankuvarbhai’s case (a leading case 
in Hindu Law as law students know) was so able that 
Bir Michael Westropp, the Chief, Justice, went into 
raptures over it and mentioned Mr. Telang’s name to 
his friends as that of one who would in time adorn 
the Bench. From that day forward Sir Michael had 
an eye on him, and was never slow to pay him a 
compliment. Both on the Original and Appellate 
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sides Mr Telang enjoyed a largo practice. The post 
of 'Joint Judge "was offered to him in 1880 but he 
declmed it Nme jcars later he was made a Judge of 
the High Court of Bombay the } oungeat ludian to at 
on the Bench Dunug his short tenure as Judge he 
impressed himself mefticeably on the development, or 
rather the interpretation of Hindu Law It would be 
outaide the scope of the present sketch to recount all 
his services in this direction which may be gleaned 
from the pages of the Law Reports. But of the general 
spirit that animated him m his constmebon of Hmdu 
Law we may bo permitted to qnote the testimony of 
two competent witnesGca. _Sir Raymond West who 
was his colleague on the bench and admired him so 
sincerely wrote Mr Telang felt very stfongly that m 
Hindu Law as elsewhere life implies growth and 
adaptation He hailed with warm welcome the pnnci- 
pie that custom may arael locate, as well as fix, even 
the Hmdu Law and it was refreshing sometimes to 
hear him argmng for modemisatioD while on the 
other side an English advocate to whom the whole 
Hmdu system must have seemed more or less grotesque 
contended for the most rigorous construction of some 
antique rule Mr Frarer author of a Literary History 
of India writes ' To a native alone can be known the 
true force of the various schools of Hindu Law among 
the varied classes of the Hmdu Community and in how 
far local circumstances, habits or customs have the 
hmdmg force of law outside all the formulated codes 
of the Brabminical legislators. The English judge 
naturally accepts these Brahmmical Co^ as of 
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universal authority, and as being generally known and 
accepted as such. That the Brahmmical Codes were 
made by a special class, and for a special class of the 
community, is evident to all acquainted with the 
^literary history of India. To the over-worked and 
practical administrator, or advocate, a law is accepted 
as a law, and applied without those restrictions, ■which 
only an intimate acquaintance with the past history’ or 
present life of the people would suggest. The peculiar 
province of a native advocate or judge, such as Telang, 
IS to impress these facts on their English legislators 
and jurists.” 

It certainl}’^ testifies to Mr. Telang’s extraordinary 
capacity for sustained work that over and above his 
engrossing duties as lawyer or judge, he was able to do 
such pioneer service in so many other fields And among 
these the first place ought certainly to be assigned to 
his literary occupations. He himself is reported to have 
said on one occasion that if he were to indulge his 
personal inclinations he would abdicate all other 
activity and take to a purely literary life This, no 
doubt, he was not able to do, but the keynote of his 
life was an insatiable thirst for knowledge The natural 
bent of his mind was towards an intellectual life. 
His appetite for books was little less than omnivorous. 
He was able to acquire a competent knowledge of 
three literatures, Sanskrit, English and Marathi, and to 
the end of his life he' remained a student. He had a 
great love for English literature, and his mastery of 
the English language was plain to read in the chaste 
and chiselled diction he wielded m speaking and 
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writing It, a diction which it la smd no other Indiait 
of his time poasesed Ho bmd farther acqmred the 
flcieatific and critical spint which is the chief glory of 
the preflent-day West, and applied it to the study and 
elncidatioa of Indian antiqmties. 

It was as a profound Sanskrit Scholar, Orientalist 
and Antiqaanan that his name was known outside 
India. Ho had joined the Bombay branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society as soon as he was oat of College. 
To the journal of that soaety as well as to the columns 
of the Indian Antiquary he was a frequent and valued 
contribator Whatever the subject he was treating, 
his readers almost invariably felt that they were in the 
presence of a man who was actuated by no bias save 
a genuine passion for truth. Wo have no space hero 
to advert to all that ho wrote m this field. Some 
admirer may some day give his wntings to the world m 
a collected form. Mention most however bo made of 
one or two important things. Prof Weber of Germany 
had promulgated the fatuous theory that the Ramayana 
of Valmiki had been borrowed from Homer /oa the 
prmaplo, probably that everything good and great in 
India should be traced to somewhere outside. Mr 
Tolaog took up arms agamst this startling theory and 
m a most able reply once and for ever gave it the 
qmetua. Prof Max Muller rovited him to translate the 
Bhaghavad Gita for the ‘ Sacred Books of the East 
ficnes, which he did with his usual ability The 
introduction to the translatioo is m a sense the most 
important part of the book, deahug as it does with 
such vexed quesuons, as, the dote of the Gita, its 
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-authorship and relation to the Mahabarata, Buddhistic 
influence, etc. Those who are interested in the subject 
•cannot do better than turn to Mr. Telang’s luminous 
presentment. 

, In recognition of his services to the world of Sanskrit 
scholarship Mr Telang was elected President of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society in 
-succession to Sir Raymond West. Sir Raymond in 
bidding farewell to the society over which he had so 
worthily presided paid the following eloquent tribute 
to his successor . ‘‘ I am sure he will be able to do 
much for the society, and whenever he retires from the 
presidency he will leave behind material enough to 
make the society distinguished for generations to come. 
I congratulate the society most heartily on my being 
succeeded by Mr. 'Telang, and my own light will shine 
dimmer by contrast with his , .... I have no 

ieeling of envy howevermuch cause there may be for 
it, and I feel already in anticipation a glow of delight 
in feeling that the society will be so worthily presided 
^over and stimulated to work by this gentleman.” The 
• cause of historical and antiquarian research in India 
•is crying aloud for workers. The most vital of India’s 
^needs at present is a genuine, unvarnished history of 
^her past. Before such a history can be written, infinite 
Work will have to be done in the way of research. The 
harvest is, indeed, plenty, but the labourers are few. 
fiut all honour to the few who have dug and delved in 
the field, and among such a very high place must be 
f-given to the subject of the present sketch. 

Nor did Mr. Telang neglect- his vernacular. He was 
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pessiooatfl m hia devotion to the language which 
enshrines the ontpounngs of Ramdas and Tnknram 
and m which Sivaji thought end felt He translated 
into Marathi Chalmers Local Self Government and 
Leasing’s Nathan the Wise Ho was studying the, 
Maratha chromclea with a view to write a history of 
the Mahratta people, but unfortunately he didn’t Uve 
to realise bis ambition But the matenals which he 
had gathered wore utilized by the late Mr Ranade for 
his History of the Mabarattas which again he didn’t 
liv6 to complete Had Mr Telang bo^ spared foe 
some jears longer ho would no doubt have done somc' 
thing which would have ensured him an abiding niche 
in the hterary temple. 

We now pass on to refer to Mr Telang s labours m 
the edncational political and sociai reform spheres. 
His interest in educational matters was, to the end of 
his days, deep and ardent He no doubt felt os so 
many felt in his day that the problem of India was one 
of throwing open the portals of western knowledge to 
all her people witbont stmt or difference. He was 
nominated a Fellow of the Bombay University at the 
very early ago of 27 Four years latte' m 1881 he was 
elected a member of the Syndic. He was also one of 
the m^bciB of the Educational Commission appointed 
by Lord Ripon. The Govomment, m recognition of 
his work thereon conferred on him, the title of C.LE. 
Hi3 report is described by Sir Raymond West as m 
gome respects the most voloable of a cmshingly volom 
inous collection In the year 1^92 he was appointed 
Vice-Chancellor of the University The troth Uiat the 
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present system of education m India is lifeless and 
soul-killing has been learnt only at the present day 
and 'at the cost of bitter experience There can be no 
doubt that if Mr. Telang ere alive to-day he vould 
. hail the movement for a system of National Education 
With unmixed joy. 

Social reform u’as much to the fore in Bombay in 
those da}S. Be it said to the credit of Mr. Telang that 
he did not lose his head over it. It is true he cast in 
his lot in theor} with those ^^ho styled themselves the 
advanced wing of the Reform party. He perceived, 
that there were abuses in Hindu Societ} as there w'ere 
abuses all over the w orld. But he held that the true 
spirit of removing them w'as not to attack them in a 
cavalier, vainglorious manner, and shout for the 
millennium, but to w'ork gently and patientl}^ without 
any' over-eagerness for immediate results Mr Wacha 
describes Mr Telang’s attitude in matters of social 
reform in the following eloquent w'ords “ The 
Himalaya had to be scaled. But the way was long, 
and beset with formidable difficulties at every stage. 
The reformers had had necessaril}' to look not onl)' to 
their right and left, but above and below, to the front 
and rear. For on all sides there are obstacles of a 
most insurmountable character Time and energy 
may show them by' and by, to be less insurmountable 
than they seem to be No doubt tne law of the 
Universe is progress. But it is also true that progress 
IS slow and by' degrees- — from precedent to precedent.. 
Social progress is of the slowest everywhere. Like 
every other mode of motion, it has its appropriate- 
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cbythm, ita epoch of eevere restraints followed by 
epochs of rebellious licenses as history has recorded. 
And, situated as Hindu Society is with its deep rooted 
.conservatism of ages its traditions and superstitions, 
the progress of social reform most bo oven slower than 
in other conotnes The problem is full of complexi 
ties. It ifl not as if you could provido ready panaceas 
■which quacks and empiricists offer and Mr Telang did 
not belong to the order of the soaal quack, who 
irecoramends salves and washes with blister as remedies 
for social evils hardened and encrustatod by lapse of 
'Ccntunes. Hence be had no sympathy with the social 
.quacks who were so eager to have certain questions 
settled all in a tnce by legislation. It was to him, as I 
iknow a source of constant bitterness and vexation the 
vehemence with which the promoters of social reform 
in its early stage m different parts of India and 
■notably m this city wont on carrying their crusade. 
Although Mr Telang was no believer m state action m 
social matters, he somewhat changed his views on the 
occasion of the agitation concemmg the Age of Consent 
bill to which he gave support A storm raged round 
his devoted head when he had his daughter married at 
•an early age. 

In the field of politics agam Mr Telang Ha H to do 
pioneer work The present generation who are heirs 
to the political labours of two generations may talk 
of politics glibly When Mr Telang came out of 
■hiB college the field of politics outside Bengal was 
almoat vugm. It is true that there were some distio 
^uished workers, but there was no organised political 
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life worth the name. If to-day there is throughout 
India allying political sense, Mr. Telang’s labours have 
contributed to its evocation not a little. There was in 
Bombay a political body called the Bombay Association 
of which Mr. Telang was for Sometime the Secretary. 
Subsequently the Presidency Association was founded' 
by that noble triumvirate, Messrs. Telang, Mehta and* 
Wacha The New Association soon achieved a remark- 
able position for itself. Its representation carried* 
great weight wth the authorities. The Presidency 
Association became the centre of a political life that was 
at once firm, self-respecting and moderate. Sir Evelyn 
Banng(Now Lord Cromer) in an address delivered in 
Bombay said that he had learned to regard ** the 
public opinion of Bombay as expressive, perhaps, of 
the best political thought in India.” Needless to say, 
this tribute was virtually one paid to the political 
tact, sagacity, and wisdom of the distinguished trium- 
virate already mentioned, and not least to Mr. Telang, 
Mr. Telang’s first public appearance was at a meeting 
held in 1872 in connection with the question of Muni- 
cipal reform. From that time forward there was not a 
single important political meeting in which Mr. Telang- 
did not take a most prominent part. It was m these 
meetings that Mr. Telang’s surpassing gift of speech* 
was revealed. Most memorable of his utterances was 
his speech on the Ilbert Bill delivered at a great meet- 
ing m Bombay. We cannot do better to describe his'- 
mode of oratory than quote Mr Wacha once again. 
Bescribing the Ilbert Bill meeting’he says . — 

“ The principal speakers at that historical meeting' 
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“ivcre the then tnnmvirate of^Bocihay polrtioaos 
Mefflra Badroddin Tyabji Mehta and Tdaog That 
Tva9 a tnctnorablc meeting for those who attended it, 
and still more memorable for the remarkably well 
argned out and sober speeches made thereat — spoechcs 
■which might ha'vo been heard at a full dress first class, 
debate m the Hall of St. Stephens Its inflneoce was 
snch that even the rabid Anglo-Indians at the seat of 
Govomment had to look small for the example the 
tno set m the aracmties of a ragpng public controversy 
Mr Telang’s speech was one snstained stream of 
consummate reasoning to delight the hearts of all 
lovers of dialectics. It was then for tha first time revealed 
what powers of popular oratory Mr Telang possessed. 
The audience then discovered that sweet voice, that 
puisuasive and earnest eloquence, and that nniform 
flow of sweet reason to which Mr Rnnade has allnded 
in his address. A calmer and more solid piece of 
forensic ratiocination m the midst of the fiery whirl 
■wind of passion and prejodice raging ontaido the 
presidency was never heard before It was also a fine 
example of that intense self restraint which the serene 
and far-aighted statesman who is not merely the polih 
man pats upon himself during an eventfnl crisis. In 
fact on that day Mr Telang revealed to the world of 
India what a man of careful speech ■was ho There 
was none of the legal casuistry which members of the 
Bar attnbuted to him m his later days and which was 
alleged to ne not absent m some of his utterances from 
the Bench after his elevation there He had none of the 
xhetoncal gestures of the tramed orator, and none of 
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the decIamator 3 ' spirit. His speech was like a stream 
meandering m its onward course at an even measure 
or rh 5 ^thm, but never swelling to that loar and force 
which IS inseparable f rom the waters of a great river 
in her rapid onward course towards the infinite Sea . 

In short, as far as Mr. Telang^s public 
writings and speeches are concerned it will be found 
that they are wanting in the fire and enthusiasm of 
Mr. Mehta as much as in his biting sarcasm, his playful 
satire, and his love of ridicule Mr. Telang had less of 
the rapier point and more of the butt-end of the marlin 
spike.” 

Sir Raymond West says that Mr. Telang’s “ language 
of a limpid purity would have done credit to an 
English-born orator ’’And again “ His style was formed 
on the classic writers and expressed his meaning with 
admirable force and clearness It may indeed be 
doubted if any native orator has equalled him in 
lucidity and that restraint which is so much more 
effective than exaggeration and over-embellishment.” 
Eord Reay, sometime Governor of Bombay, said some 
years ago, that if Mr. Telang had been elected to the 
House of Commons, he would have won his way to the 
■very front in no time Such was the impression that 

Mr Telang’s eloquence created on those who heard 
him^ 

In the year 1884 Mr. Telang was appointed a 
member of the Bombay Legislative Council and was 
twice re-elected during Lord Reay’s time. He 
•could have been member of the Viceregal Council, 
jf he had wished, but professional duties forbade him 
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that distinction Mr Telang was one of the fotmdeis of 
the Indian National Congre^ and thongh he was- 
unable from illnesa to attend the second and thlrdi 
sessions he was present at the fourth session at 
Allahabad in which ho delivered a ringing speech on the- 
eacpansion of the Legislative Counala. His snbseqncnt 
elevation to the Bench was a bar to hia taking any 
further part in public life, thongh his mtercst m alf 
matters pertaining to his country cootmoed nnabated 
In the year 1893 Mr Telang fell ill, and on the 19tb 
September ho passed aWay But he lives in his- 
work, m the memory of those who knew him, and m 
the noble example he has left behind huru Ho 
held hiB talents as a trust for others. An orator, 
fidiolar jurist patriot he has left hts mark on ha age. 
The lato Mr G M Tbnpathi wrote of him, that his- 
motto WES that man bad no rights hot only responn- 
biJtUes and that this motto filled his life with the 
note of an mfimte sweetnes Yes, Mr Telang was a 
sweet Bpint, a spint that felt ont towards more and 
more li^t If an epitaph be needed for him, we can- 
not think of one better than the simple words m which 
Sir N G Chandravarkar once summed up ha life,. 

* He died learning 



THE ILBERT BILL 

# 

{Speech delivered by K. T, Tclang before a meeting held 
in the Town Hall^ Bombay^ to consider the Jlbert Bill then 
before the Viceregal Council). 

Mr. Kashinath Tnmbak Telang, who was received 
with loud cheers, said : — ' 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — 'The resolution which 
has been entrusted to me runs as follows : — 

“ That the Committee of the Bombay Branch of the 
East Indian Association be also requested to take steps 
to have the memorial, with the necessary alterations, 
forwarded to the Honourable the House of Commons 
in England.” 

In proposing this resolutibn, it would be wrong, 
on more than one ground, if I were to detain you 
with any lengthy speech of my own at this late 
hour, and especiall}’ after the able speeches which 
have been addressed to you. But the subject which 
we are met to consider to-night is one of such 
great importance that I trust the meeting will bear 
me while I make a few remarks on it. I do not pro- 
pose to travel over the ground occupied so well by the 
speeches of Mr. Budroodin and Mr. Pherozeshah and 
the speakers who followed them. Nor, for obvious 
reasons, shall I say anything about the recent doings 
, of our European friends in the Town Hall of Calcutta. 
These doings were of such a nature that, to borro>v 
the language used on a celebrated occasion by a 
distinguished man, now no more, the best rebuke we 
2 
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can administer to these gentlemen is to refrain froi^ 
following so dangcroos an example- (Cheers.) There- 
WES, however one point gentlemen made, I believe, 
at the Calcutta Town Hall, and certainly made in the 
public press ainco to which I feel bound to refer It 
has been asserted that the Bcngaha entertam feelings 
of hatred and hostility to the Bntish nation Well, 
gentlemen, having had the honour as jou are 
aware of being appointed to servo on the Education 
Commmon, I had recently to spend a few months 
m Calcutta- And during the penod of my stay 
there I came into close, utimate, and frequent 
contact with the leaders of thought and the leaders 
m pubhc affairs of the Bengali nation And 
having frequently had frank conversations wiff 
many of them, having thus seen them m a sort of mant. 
undress so to speak, I venture to affirm, and to affirm 
very confidently that thia hatred and hostility is a meri 
figment of some alarmist bram and has no existenLt 
m reahty (Loud cheers.) I thmk that, believing this, 
as I do believe it to bo the truth upon the subject ^ 
am bound, if not by any other obligation at least by 
gratitude for the Idndnesa which I received from my 
Bengali brethren while I was among them, to makp 
this statement to correct misapprehension I need no^ 
howerver, dwell any farther on this point, and therefore 
I shall turn at once to the mam subject to which I wish 
to addrea myself As I have and, I do not intern^ 
now to go mto any of the positive argument m favour 
of the Jurisdiction Bill But I propose to examine th^ 
main points made by an eminent man Sir Fits James 
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j^ephen, in his letter on the subject. Sir Fit 2 r-James 
^ephen has held high office in this country, and now 
o'ccupies a distinguished position on the English Bench. 
He IS not onl}'’ a lawyer, but a writer on Jurisprudence 
and a political philosopher who has thought out the 
ultimate principles of the political creed which he holds* 
(Hear, hear.) And, therefore, I need not say that his 
authority on such a subject as ours is very high, and I 
should be the first in ordinary circumstances to defer 
to it, but in this case I must say that if I was an oppo- 
nent of the Jurisdiction Bill, I should be afraid of Sir 
Fitz-James Stephen’s ch^impionship Many years ago 
he wrote a work entitled ‘‘ Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity ” which, I think, may, with substantial 
/.-s^^uracy, be characterised as the gospel of force* 
(^eers.) In that work he set himself in obtrusive 
abtagonism to the doctrines of modern liberalism, 
b^'’ which I do not mean what is called by that name in 
the jargon of English party politics. But I mean 
*|)eralism in the broader and higher sense as signify- 
^^^'those political principles, which, for us here 
m Ihdia, are embodied in the great Proclamation 
of 1858. Wellj as he holds those opinions, it is plain 
•that even his support, if he supported any measure 
of Government which involved and of those princi- 
ples, would be an occasion of embarrassment. But 
apart from these general considerations, let us see 
for an instant what Sir Fitz-Jaraes Stephen does 
say. His first proposition, .not first in order in his 
letter, but first m importance is that the policy of 
Lord Ripon’s Government is shifting the foundations 
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of Bnhah power m this cotmtry, or to use his^ 
own expression, is in consistent with the found 
ations on which British power rests. Now I deny 
this entirely I say that the principles of Lord 
Ripon’s administration as pomted oat in our memo- 
nal arc in consonance with the long-establishod 
principles of the Bntish Government os laid down 
by Parliament and the Crown- (Loud cheers.) And 
I say further that those principles are m accord 
with the lessons to bo denved from the study of 
pest history t remember being struck man y yean- 
ago m reading the history of the Romans under the 
Empire with a passage m which the author said 
that one great lefflon to bo deduced from the history 
of Romo was that all conquering nations, m order 
to render their Government m tho conquered 
countnea stable and permanent, miEt divest themselves 
of their peculiar pnvileges by sharing them with the 
conquered peoples. Now gentlemen, we all know that 
it la the proud and just boast of Englishmen that 
they arc the Romans of tho modem world, and 
that the Bntish Empire is in modem days what 
the Roman Empire was m ancient times. If so are 
wo wrong, ore we nnroasonablo m asking that the 
leraonB of Roman history and as Mr Menvale 
points out, the lessons of the history of other 
anciouf Governments also, should be adopted by onr 
Bntoh mlera? (Cheers.) It is not qmte proper and 
reasonable for us to ask that the countrymen of 
Clarkson and Wilberforcc of Gladstone and John 
]3n^t — (loud cheers) — should not only adopt those 
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lessons but improve upon them, and rise superior 
to the countrymen of Manus and Sylla, the Trmm- 
-virs and the Cgesars ? I venture to say, gentlemen, 
that if Britons are now content to fail to carry out 
those lessons, and to fall short of the generosity of 
the Romans, it will be regarded as not creditable 
to them by the future historian. And as a loyal subject 
■of the British Government I should be sorry for such 
a result. (Loud and prolonged cheers.) We next 
'•come to Sir Fitz-James Stephen’s second point. He 
says — Oh ! it is all very well to ask for the abolition 
of these special privileges to Europeans, but every 
other section of the Indian community has its own 
privileges which the law recognises. And he gives 
as an instance the fact that Hindoos, Mahomedans, 
&c , have their own special laws of ' inheritance 
administered to them. Now, I venture to say that 
no fair comparison can be made between laws of 
inheritance and laws of criminal procedure. The 
former does not affect any one save the special com- 
munity to which it is administered What does it 
matter to John Jones whether the property of Rama, 
or Ahmed, or Muncherjee goes on his death to his 
sons or his daughters, his father or mother or widoy'' ? 
But the law of criminal procedure, as has been already 
pointed out by other speakers, affects the other 
communities in a most important respect. It is plain, 
therefore, that the two cases which Sir Fitz-James 
Stephen treats as identical, are really distinguishable 
on essential points. Besides, it must be remembered 
that no other class privileges are recognised in the 
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cnmirud law of Briteb India , it la only in the 
civil law that they are so recognised Bnt, further 
I am surprised at Sir Fitr James Stephen not allud- 
mg m hi3 letter to one point relevant to this- 
branch of the subject to which reference is made, 
in his own volume already referred to. He has there^ 
pomted out that the Bntoh Government in India is, 
involuntarily it may be, but still actually interfering 
with the personal laws of natives, even m matters 
connected with thoir religioto beliefs and is applying 
as Sir Fitr-Jamrs Stephen puts it, a constant and steady 
pressnro to adapt them to modem civilization — -so that 
the Government as Sir Fitz-James Stephen himself 
puts it IS really heading revolution If then the 
Government is actually interfering with the personal 
lawB of ns unenlightened and nnavilired natives, is 
there anything wrong m their interfenng with those 
of the enlightened Bntons with whose views and 
opmions, feelings and wishes they are much more 
familiar and m much greater sympathy ? Is there any 
thing unfair if we ask that the aame measure should be 
dealt out to both ? Sir Fitz-Jamcs Stephen next refers- 
to the Special Tribunal for Europeans mamtained 
m Tnrkay and other countries. Bot there the 
European Is protected from foreign courts to bo 
subjected to British courts. Hero ho is protect 
ed from one class of Bntish courts to be sub- 
jected to another The difierence is qmte manifest 
between the two cases Further Sir Fitr James- 
Stephen -says it is only natural that everyone charged 
with a criminal offence shonld wish to be tried by one 



of his own race and colour. But this leads to a 
difficulty, namely, that natives may have a similar wish* 
And how does Sir Fitz- James Stephen meet that ? 
Why, he says that while no native understands English 
sufficiently to conduct a trial. m that language properly 
attempts are made — mark the expression, attempts are 
made— to get European officers to study the vernacu- 
lars of the country. Now, gentlemen, I think it is not 
egotistical to say that the first part of the state- 
ment is the reverse of the truth. (Cheers.) For every 
one European that can be shown competent to conduct 
a criminal tnal in a vernacular language, we can show 
at least one hundred natives even more competent to 
do so in English. (Loud cheers) And as to the 
second part, we have not to rely only on our personal 
experiences As we say at Law habemus optimum 
testem conftdeniem reum. Many years ago a book was 
published^ by a Bengal Civilian, called “ Life m the 
Mofussil,” in which he very candidly admitted that 
though he passed the examination in Bengali, he knew 
little or nothing of the language. (Loud laughter) 
Here we have a test of the success of the attempt to 
which Sir Fitz-James Stephen refers I do not think, 
gentlemen, I need further detain you with Sir Fitx- 
James Stephen’s arguments. His principal points have, 
I venture to say, been satisfactonly answered. There 
is, however, one argument to which I should like to 
refer before sitting down. It is put forward in the 
Times of India by a gentleman who signs himself 
“ Maratha,” but whose nationality, from internal 
evidence, seems to be European and not Maratha. 
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However, on the prmaplo of nieasares, not men, we 
shall consider hta orgnment as it dcaerw to be whether 
It emanates from a veritable Maratba or not. Ho says 
natives arc not fit and competent judges of EuropoaoB, 
becaose the native papers are writing about the cases 
of deaths of natives at the hands of Europeans as if 
they were all cases of deliberate murder and the 
explanation of a ruptured spleen always untrue. He 
argues that as this view of the native papers has not 
been disavowed by educated natives it indicates the 
state of their feelings toward! Europeans and renden 
them unfit judges foe trying Europeans, Now I am 
not one of those who believe that this explanation of 
the ruptured ^leen is always untrue. (I-nughter and 
applause ) I have no doubt that in many cases it is 
true, and that the language of many of our native papers 
on the subjects exaggerated and without justiBcatioru 
But having admitted that I do not admit thp correct 
ness of Maralha’s argument 1 will not however, 
analyse it now, but put another argurooat on the other 
mde. Wo all know that many Europeans have spoken 
of the native commumtiea in a w’ay which means that 
they consider ns all as on the whole a people given to 
pequry This opinion, publicly expressed by some 
members of the European community baa not been 
disavowed by others. Ajod, therefore, according to 
<• Maratba*8 ” logic, the true concluaion to be derived 
from this is that Europeans are not fit judges for 
iiatives (Cheers) This broad conclusion follow* 
according to ' Mamtha a * principles Certamly fa 
oases t^ore natives are charged with perjoty 
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■jEuropeans would be, on those principles, unfit judges. 
Because whereas, according to the presumption of 
"English law, the accused would have to be treated as 
innocent until the contrary was proved, in the mind of 
■the European judge the native prisoner would be 
guilty until he proved the contrary. Mark, I don’t say 
this would be a correct result. But I say it fbllows, 
if “ Maratha’s” argument is sound, I use it only as an 
aigunientum ad homtnein See then the deadlock. 
"You cannot have European judges, and you cannot 
have native judges. How then is the administration of 
justice to be secured ? (Laughter and cheers ) I do not 
■'think, gentlemen, that I ought to detain you any longer. 
We have a very good case , let us take it before the 
House of Commons. It has been taken there already, 
in fact, by the opponents of the Bill. Let us place our 
■view before the House (Cheers.) By past experience 
we know that m such matters we can trust to the 
justice and sense of fair play of the British House of 
Commons. (Loud cheers) Let us leave this matter 
also to their judgment, m the full confidence that it 
will be there decided on considerations free from all 
docal passion and local prepossession. (Loud cheers). 



LORD RIPON 

{Speech delivered by K,T Tdanginhonorof LordRiporr 
on his rdtrement from the Vioeroyalty ai theToum Hdilr 
Bombay) 

The Hon Justice IL T Tklang C.I E, who 
was received with cheers in seconding the resolntion 
(the adoption of an addres to H E Lord Ripoo) 
said* — 

Mr Chairman and Gentlemen — I have great 
pleasnre mdecd, m seconding the resolution which has 
been proposed by Rao Saheb MandliL And when I 
say that I have very great pleasnre m doing so I am 
not merely indulging m the convenUonal cant supposed 
to be anitable to such occasions I really feel it to be 
not only a pleasure, but also an honour to have the 
opportunity of tailing part m such a proceeding as that 
we are engaged m this afternoon Gentlemen, it was 
only yesterday that I was aiked by two of my friends 
whether I really and Beriously intended to jom m this- 
movement, and why I was going to do aa I answered,, 
gentlemen, that I had not only joined in the move- 
ment, but that I b ad joined m it w’lth all my heart and 
aonl and that my answer to the question why I had 
done Bo, wonld bo given this afternoon Gentle men 
there are two tests I think, by which you can judge, 
whether anyone who has been entrusted with the 
government of men has or has not acquired a title to 
the gratitude of his subjects* Wo may form our judg- 
ment either from the views of those over whom he has 
bomo sway or from a careful analysis and examinatioa 
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of the measures of his administration, and after striking 
a balance between their merits and defects. Gentle- 
men, I venture to say that tried by both tests, Lord 
Ripon’s regime will come out triumphant. Whether we 
look to the popularity which his Lordship has won 
among the people over whom he has borne sway for 
the last four years, or whether we consider the various 
measures of his administration, the conclusion is forced 
upon all unbiassed minds that Lord Ripon’s Government 
has been most successful. As to the first point, we have 
only got to consider the history of the past fortnight or 
three weeks which his lordship has spent m the journey 
from Simla to Calcutta and notice his popularity, which 
remains full of vitality and power in spite of the great 
strain put upon it only a few months ago. The accounts 
which we are receiving every day point to that with 
conclusive effect — an effect which cannot for one 
moment be impeached. Again, gentlemen, there have 
alw'ays been amongst us men who have Leen branded 
by our critics, as constituting what may be called a 
permanent Opposition to Her Majesty’s Government mi 
this country, however that Government may be at any 
time constituted. But strange as it may seem, even 
these men have now walked over into the ranks of the 
Ministerialists, so to speak, and are joining in the choriis- 
of praise which is reverberating throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. Gentlemen, that is not a slight 
success for any ruler of men to have achieved. It is a 
very great triumph for an alien ruler. But then it may“ 
be said that popularity is but an unsatisfactory test to 
apply in these cases, I agree in that view to a certain? 
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extent. Bat we most hero remember two kinds of popn 
larity which have been distinguished from ono another 
by that orament judge, the late Sir John Coleridge, 
There is the popularity which is followed after and 
-there 13 the popdanty which follows the performance 
of one 6 doty — the pursnit of an honest and straight for 
ward course- The populanty which is followed after 
may not afford good evidence of the worth of a man. 
But gentlemen the populanty of Lord Ripon is of 
the latter class, and does therefore, constitute a fair 
test of the succea of his I-ordship s' rule. (Checra.) 
"But let 03 apply the second test to which I have alluded 
above. Let us examine and carefully scan, without any 
prejudices some of the measures of Lord Ripon’s 
administration for it is impoasifale to go through the 
whole number even of the most promment raeasurw 
on such an occasion as the present. Taking only tho-e 
connected more or less closely with fiscal adnnnistra 
boD wo have gentlemen, the beginnings made of a 
pohey of real and powerful support to the manufac 
*tare 3 of the country That is a measure fraught with 
great possibilities. Take ogam the recent resolotioa 
'regarding surveys and asaessments of land. Gentle- 
men after a great deal of complaint and outcry on 
ihat subject, wo may now consider ourselves as being 
at least within measurable distance of the time when 
the ryot may be saved from one of his many vaxations 

the ryot who has hitherto been the object rather of 

passive than of roovicg active sympathy Look again 
•at reduction of the salt duty— a measure moat eatisfac 
itory in the intcrats of the poorer claases of our 
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population. These measures show that Lord Ripon’s- 
policy has been one of affording genuine sympathy 
and tangible help to the classes of the population who*- 
are least able to help themselves, or to make the voice 
of complaint heard when they are oppressed. It is- 
diametrically opposed to that policy of carrying taxa- 
tion “ along the line of the least resistance,” which 
commended itself once to some great masters of state- 
craft But, gentlemen, there is one point connected! 
with Lord Ripon’S fiscal policy, to which I must here 
refer, as it is the point on which the strongest attack 
on Lord Ripon’s rule has been made, purely on 
grounds of reason. I refer to the repeal, of the import 
duties on Manchester goods. Gentlemen, I remember,, 
when that repeal was announced, being told by a 
friend of mine that I was allowing myself to be blinded 
by English party prejudices, in making no effort to 
publicly protest against Lord Ripon’s proceeding, as 
we had done on the occasion of the first partial repeal 
of the duties by Lord Lytton’s Government. I denied 
then, gentlemen, aB 1 deny now, that there was any 
party prejudice in the matter at all. For, see how 
different were the circumstances m the two cases. A 
little consideration will make it absolutely clear that 
they differed entirely from each other on most essen- 
tial points In the case of Lord Lytton’s measure, it 
was voluntarily undertaken by his Lordship’s Govern- 
ment, when a general election was impending in 
England, and at a time when, in substance, additional 
taxation had been imposed upon the people. How 
stood the facts when Lord Ripon’s measure was 
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against which that eminent person as well os some 
feebler and le^ mtellectnal spints are dashing them- 
Bclves* It IS that, however on which in my hnmble- 
judgment rests most firmly Lord Ripon’s claim upon 
our gratitude. It is that therefore, which cxplmns 
OUT present movement It is that which affords the 
basis of my answer to the question I alluded to at the 
outset of ray observations. It is that which justifies 
the remark that summing up the result of Lord Ripon's 
rule, yon may say again borrowing the language 
of the Laureate, that “ he wrought his people lasting 
good,” In the case of such a Viceroy gentlemen 
what we are doing this evenmg is not merely proper 
and called for it is really inadequate. Gentlemen 
I will not detain you any longer , I bag to second 
the motion which has been placed before yon. (Loud 
and prolonged cheers.) 





MOHANDAS KARAMCHAND 
GANDHI 

T he story of the great woes, our countrymen have 
endured in South Africa, since Indian immigra- 
tion began, ought to be too well-known to every son 
of India to need recapitulation. It is a story full 
of harrowing revelations, on the one hand, of the 
heart-rending sufferings the British Indian has had to 
undergo, and on the other, the depths to which white 
humanity can descend. It is a story of inhuman 
treatment and helpless suffering, of racial antipathy 
and commercial jealousy, of disabilities, wrongs and 
humiliations, of a flagrant defiance of the elementary 
laws of civilised life for which there is hardly a parallel 
in modern times. The tragedy of that story is all but 
unrelieved, unrelieved indeed but for two things. The 
one IS the illumining presence in it of a personality 
like Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, and the other is 
the dauntless stand, our countrymen, high and low, 
Hindu, Mahomedan, Christian and Parsee, have made 
for their rights. The atrocities inflicted upon our 
countrymen may almost tempt us to think, that man 
was made not in the image of God but m that of 
His Ancient Enemy When however we read the 
account of the splendid sacrifice and heroism displayed 
3 
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by our cotmtrymen in the battle for hononr and self 
respect, a sense of hnnmn nature redeemed steals over 
to. The history of the ^rorld, said Tbotnas Carlyle m 
memorable words, is the histofy of its groat men. One 
may m like manner say, without violence to the truth 
that the history of the vast transformations we have 
witnessed in South Afnca ducing the last three years 
and more in the attitnde of the Indian Commnmty i3 
the history of one man, Mr Gandhi. For a fifteen 
ycQxa he has been the accredited fnend, philosopher 
and guide, of the Indian Community m South Africa 
He has been the moulder director and inspiring genitS 
erf the Passive Resistance movement m the Transvaal 
Under his generalship the British Indians m South 
Africa from being a mass of discordant and repelling 
units have been welded into a closo-kmt body pulsating 
with a sense of commoa life and common rcsponabihty 
Dunog the last ten years Mr Gandhi s name has been 
much before the public. Mr J J Doke, a baptist 
numster of Johannesburg, with a generosity not always 
characteristic of the ministers of the Gospel has made 
him the hero of a biography And certamly few men 
in India to-day enjoy a larger meed of the affection 
and devotion of the nsing generation. Truly a 
remarkable mao ! A nature strung to what is finest and 
befit m life, a lofty ideal of duty strenuously pursued, 
an over present and haunting fienso of claims largcTj 
fhfln those of the pereooal self such are some of the 
dements that have gone to make him, afl the following 
sketch of ha career will show 
Mciiandos Karamchond Gandhi was bora on the 2ad 
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of October 1869, the youngest of three children, ia 
2. vaishya family, at Porbandar, a city of Kathiawar in 
Guzerat. Mr. Gandhi’s immediate ancestors seem to 
have been quite remarkable. Mr. Gandhi’s grand- 
father was Dewan of the Rana of Porbandar and an 
anecdote illustrates how fearless he was. Incurring 
the displeasure of the Queen who was acting as Regent 
for her son, he had to flee the court of Porbandar and 
take refuge with the Nawab of Junagadh, who received 
him with great kindness, But there was a rift m the 
lute The courtiers remarked that the ev-prime minister 
of Porbandar gave his salute to the Nawab with his 
left hand. But the intrepid man replied, “ In spite of 
all that I have suffered I keep my right hand for Por- 
bandar still.” Mr. Gandhi’s father was no less remark- 
able. Succeeding his father as Dewan of Porbandar 
and losing like his father the favour of the Ruling 
Chief he repaired to Rajkot where he was' entertained 
as Dewan. He' was a severely religious man and 
could repeat the Baghavad Gita from beginning to end. 
The Tnakore Sahib of Rajkot pressed him to accept) a 
Jarge grant of land, but he refused, and even when the 
entreaties and admonitions of friends and relatives 
prevailed at last, he accepted only a fraction of what 
was offered Happening to hear one daj) the Assistant 
Political Agent hold abusive language regarding the 
Thakore Sahib, he indignantly repudiated it His 
Omnipotence the Political Agent, demanded an apology 
which was refused. He thereupon ordered the offend 7 
iing Dewan to be arrested and detained under a tree 
ior some hours The apology was eventually waived 
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and a reconciliatjon effected Sach was the father^ 
Mr Gandhi’s mother however was the most remark 
able of all Her inflnenco on the character of her soft 
baa been deep and profoond. Religion was to her 
the breath of life. Long and ngarous wiero her fasts ^ 
many and abounding were her chanties and never 
could she brook to see a starving soul m her neighbour- 
hood. In these respects she was indeed a tj^ical Hindu 
woman Such were the parents of whom the subject 
of our present sketch was bom 

Mr Ga ndh i was duly put to school at Porbandar but 
a change occurring m its fortunes the whole family 
removed to Rajkot At Rajkot the boy attended first a 
Vernacular School and afterwards the Kathiawar 
High School whence ho passed the Matnculatiorr 
Exammation at the age of seventeen. Mr Gandhi waa 
mamed at the age of twelve while still at school 
An incident m his school life deserves more than 
ordinary attention Bora and bred m an atmosphere 
of uncompromismg Vaishnavaism, he had learned 
to perfection its ntual and worahip if not, also 
to some extent its ratjooale and doctnne. Vaishna 
VHism cmphasQfts and exalts the virtae of non lallmg 
(Ahimsa), and Vaisbnavas are strict vegetanana. The 
teaching at school however demolished the young 
Gandhi’s unlearned faith and he became a sceptic; 
This wreck of faith brought oce disastrous conse- 
quence m its tram The young Gandhi and some school 
companioos of bis sincerely came to believe that 
vegetarianism was a folly and snpaBhhon, and that* 
tobo avilised, the eating of flesh was essential Nor 
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were the boys slow to put their belief into action. Buy- 
ing some flesh in secret every evening they went to a 
secluded spot on the bank of a stream and had a con- 
vivial meal. But the young Gandhi’s conscience was 
all the while never at peace. At home he had to tell 
lies to excuse his lack of appetite, and one subterfuge 
led to another The boy loved truth and hated 
falsehood, and to avoid telling lies he abjured flesh- 
eating for ever. Truly, the child is father of the man 1 

After he passed the Matriculation examination Mr. 
Gandhi was advised by a friend of the family to go to 
England to qualify himself for the Bar. Mr, Gandhi’s 
mother, however, would not listen to any such thing. 
Many a gruesome tale had the good woman heard 
of the abandoned nature of English life, and she shrank 
from the prospect of exposing her young son to all its 
temptations, as from the thought of hell. But the son 
was firm and the mother had to yield. But not until 
she had taken her son before a Jain sannyasin and made 
iiim swear three solemn vows forswearing wine, flesh 
and woman did she give her consent. 

Once in England, Mr, Gandhi set about to make of 
himself a thorough English “ gentleman.” An Indian 
fnend of his in England who gloried in his anglicised 
ways took him m hand and gave lessons in fashion. 
Under his inspiration he began to school himself in 
dancing, English music and French, in fact in all the 
accomplishments needed for the mighty role of the 
English “ gentleman.” His heart was, however, not in 
the matter The three vows he had taken haunted him 
like a spectre. One day ha went to a party and, there^ 
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was sm^ with flesh sotip He had now to make his- 
choice between his three vows and the character of the 
BngliSh ' gentleman. He then and there rose up 
and left the party moch to the chagnn and mdigna 
tion of the fnend before allnded to Hd therfcafter 
hade adieu to all his new fangled ways his feet ceased 
to dance, his fingers ceased to tone the violin and the 
posabihties of the English gentleman m him were 
lost for ever 

All thisjproved to oe but the beginning of a keen 
epintoal struggle which stirred his being to its depths 
and out of which he emerged into a tnumphapt self 
consciousness. The eternal problems of existence 
faced him and pressed foe an answer Fnends were 
not wanting who tried to porsnade him that in Chris- 
tianity he wonld find the light for which he yearned,- 
/At the same tune he began to make a close Btndy of the 
{Baghavad Gita- Step by step as he went on he was over 
whelmed with its transcendent snbhmity the spint of 
the Gitn pierced into his very marrow Ho felt 
himself transported into a now world over which peace 
unfathomable brooded m silence and serenity All his 
ficarchings of spint ceased The little berk of his soul 
finding its haven was evermore at rest 
' His life m England was otherwiso uneventful. He 
Ipassed the London Matncolation Exammation quail 
fied huhself for the Bar and returned to India, 

' Nev^ of ff most heart rending character awaited bis 
hmval at Bombay Unknown to himself a calamity 
fwhich to a Hmdu at least is one of the great calamities 
of life ^bad befallen bun Ha mother who bad loved. 
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him as perhaps only a Hindu mother could, who 
had saved him from moral ruin and who had, no doubt, 
winged ceaseless thoughts of love and prayer for her 
far away son m England, that angel of a mother was no 
more She had been dead sometime and the news had 
been purposely kept a secret from him. We shall not 
attempt to describe his feeling when the news at last 
was disclosed to him. 

The next eighteen months Mr. Gandhi spent partly 
at Bombay and partly at Rajkot devoting himself to a 
deeper study of law and the Hindu scriptures He 
also attached himself to the Bombay High Court. But 
there was other work to do for him in a different part 
of the world, and the fates thus fulfilled themselves 
A firm at Porbandar with a branch at Pretoria had an 
important law "suit in South Africa m which many 
Indians were concerned The conduct of this law suit, 
expected to last for over a year, bemg offered to him, 
Mr. Gandhi accepted it and proceeded to South Afnca. 

From the very day he set foot at Natal he had to 
taste of that cup of humiliation which has been the 
Indian’s portion all these years. At court he was rudely 
ordered to remove the Barristers’ turban he had on, and 
he left the court at once burning with mortification. 
This experience however was soon eclipsed by a host 
of others still more ignominious. Journeying to the 
Transvaal m a Railway tram the Guard unceremoni- 
ously ordered him to quit the ^ first-class compartment, 
though he had paid for it, and betake himself to the 
van. Refusing, he was brutally dragged out with 
Ills , luggage. And the train at once steamed off. 
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All this was on British soil ! In the Transvaal itself 
things were even worse. As he was sitting on the box 
of a coach on the way to Pretoria^ the Guard asked httn 
to dismoimt because he wanted to snooko there. A 
refusal brought two consecutive blows in quick succes- 
sion In Pretoria he was once kicked off a foot path 
bj a sentry The catalogue may be still former 
extended but it would be a weannesss of the flesh. 

The law suit which he h^d been engaged to conduct 
Was at last over A social gathering was given in 
his honour on the eve of his departure to India That 
evening Mr Gandhi chanced to see a local newspaper 
which announced that a bill wasabont to be mtroducod 
into the Colonial Parliament to disfranchise Indians 
and that other bills of a emnliar character were soon to 
follow Mr Gandhi was alarmed He realised how 
grave the situation was and oxplamed to the assembled 
guests that if the Indian Community in South Afnca 
was to be saved from utter extiactiJin immediate and 
resolnte steps shonld be taken. At his instance a 
message was at once sent to the Colonial Parliament 
requestmg delay of proceedings, which was soon 
followed up by a largely signed petition against the 
new measure. But all was of no avail The hill was 
passed m due course Now another largely signed 
petitioa was sent to the Colonial Secretary in England, 
and m consequence the Royal Assent was withheld- 
Bot this again was of no avail for the same goal was 
reached by a now HU through a slightly different 
roxrte. Now it web that Mr Gandhi seriously mooted 
the question of a central organization In South Africa 
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to keep vigilant watch over the interests of the Indians. 
'But it was represented to him that such an organization 
would be impossible unless, he himself consented to 
remain in South Africa. The prominent Indians 
guaranteed him a practice if he should choose to stay. 
In response to their wishes Mr. Gandhi enrolled 
Iiimself in the Supreme Court of Natal though not 
without some objection on the ground of his colour 

We may say that from this time on Mr Gandhi 
began to see his life in its true perspective. He had 
^o choose between prospect and preferment in India, 
and humiliation and struggle m South Africa. How 
much depended on his choice I The South African 
Indian Community were like a flock of sheep without 
a shepherd, and he chose to be the shepherd. South 
Africa was the vineyard of the Lord in which he was 
called to dig and delve, and he chose to be the 
labourer From the day he made the choice he has 
•consecrated himself to his work as to a high and lofty 
mission, with results everybody knows of. 

Ha-snng enrolled himself as a Barrister of the Supreme 
Gourt of Natal Mr. Gandhi strenuously devoted himself 
'to make his practice a success, even while educating 
‘and organising the Indian Community. In 1896 he 
came to India to take his wife and children to South 
Africa Before he left South Africa he had written 
'and published an “ open letter ” detailing the wrongs 
and grievances of Indians in South Africa. . 

News of the splendid work which he had done in 
South Africa had travelled before him to India, and 
Indians of all classes joined in according him ah 
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eothbsiaBtic reception wherever he went In these 
meetings Mr Gandhi had of course to rrmlfc some 
speeches Our good fnend^ Reuter sent highly 
garbled versions of his Euldreases to South Afnca. 
Mr Gandhi was represented as telling his Indian 
audiences that Indians m South Afnca were uniformly 
treated like wild beasts The blood of the Colonials 
was op and the feeling against Mr Gandhi reached 
white heat Meeting after meeting was held in which 
ho Was denounced in the most scathing terras. 
Meanwhile Mr Gandhi was urgently requested to 
return to Natal without a moment s delay and ha 
embarked accordingly 

The ateamer carrying Mr Gandhi reached Durban 
on the same day as another steamer which had left 
Bombay with 600 Indian passengers on board two 
days after Mr Gandhi's departure. The two ships^ 
was immediately quarantined mdofimtely Great 
things were transpinog at Durban meanwhile The 
Colonials were determined not to land the Asiatics. 
Gigantic demonstrabons Trere taking place, and the 
expediency of sending the Indians back was gravely 
discussed It was plain that the Colonials would go 
nn y length to accomplish thoir purpose. The more 
boisterous spints even proposed the sinking of the ship 
Word was sent to Mr Gandhi that if bo and his 
compatnots should attempt to land they would do so 
at infimte peril , but threats were of no avaU. On the- 
day on which tho new Indian arrivals were expected 
to l and a'hugo concourse had assembled at the docks 
fThere was no end of hisalng, sbouting, roaring andi 
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cursing The Attorney-General of Natal addressed the 
cro^^ d and promised them that the matter would receive 
the early attention of Parliament, commanding them 
at the same time in the name of the Queen to disperse 
And the crowd dispersed. Mr. Gandhi came ashore 
Some time after the landing of his fellow passengers, 
having previously sent his ^vlfe and children to the 
house of a friend. He was immediately recognised by 
some of the stragglers who at once began to hiss and 
shout A rickshaw was engaged, but the way was 
blocked. Mr Gandhi walked on foot with a European 
friend and when they reached one of the streets the 
crowd was so big that the two friends were separated. 
The crowd at once began to maul Mr Gandhi till the 
Police came and took him to the house of a friend 
The Police Superintendent expressed his apprehensions 
that the mob in their frenzy would even set fire to the 
house. Mr. Gandhi was obliged to dress himself as 
a Police Constable and take refuge in the Police 
Station. This ebullition of abnormal feeling subsided 
'after some time and a momentous page m Mr. Gandhi’s 
life was turned. 

In October, 1899 war broke out between the English 
and the Boers in South Africa Mr Gandhi with the 
sagacity of a true leader at once perceived what a 
golden opportunity it was to the British Indians to 
vindicate their self-respect and readiness to suffer in 
the cause of the Empire. At his call hundreds of our 
countrymen in 'South Africa were glad to enlist them- 
selves as Volunteers, but the offer was rejected with 
scorn by the powers that be. The offer was renewed. 
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a second time only to meet vnth a similar fate. When 
however the Bntish arms sustained some disasters, it 
was recognised that every man available shonld be put 
into the field and Mr Gandhi’s offer on behalf of his 
compatnots m Sooth Africa was accepted A thausond 
Indians came forward and were constitated mto an 
Ambulance Corps to assist in carrymg the wounded to 
the hospitals Of the service that was rendered in this 
direction it is not necessary to speak as it has been 
recognised even in South Afnca- At another time the 
JBntish Indians were employed to receive the wounded 
oat of the Imo of fire and carry them to a place more 
than twenty miles oE When the battle was raging 
Major Bapto came to Mr Gaadhi who of coarse was 
one of the Volunteers, and represented that if they 
worked from withm the lino of fires they should bo 
rendermg incalculable service. At once all the Indian 
Volunteers responded to the request and dauntlessly 
exposed themselves to shot and shelL Many an Indian 
flife was lost that day ^ Such is an unvarnished account 
of the heroic services rendered by British Indians in 
South Africa during the Boer War 

The war was over and the Transvaal became a part 
the British Empire. Mr Gandhi was under the 
impression that, since the wrongs of the Bntish Indian 
subjects of the Queen were one of declared causes 
<of the war under the new Government those wrongs 
would be a thing of the past Under this impreesion ho 
returned to India with no idea of going back but bo 
was reckoning without his host. The little finger of 
•the new Government was thicker than the loins of the 
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Boers. The Boers had indeed stung the Indian subjects 
of the Queen with whips but the new Government 
stung them with scorpions. A new asiatic department 
wa'i constituted to deal with Asiatics as a species apart. 
A most insidious policy of exclusion was maturing. 
The prospect was dark and appaling and Mr. Gandhr 
had to return to the scene of his labours. He inter- 
viewed the authorities but he was assured that he had 
no business to interfere in the matter while they 
themselves were there to look after everything.- 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain was then in South Africa and 
a deputation led by Mr. Gandhi waited upon him in 
Natal. In Pretoria however a similar deputation was. 
disallowed unless Mr. Gandhi was excluded Evidently 
Mr Gandhi’s name was becoming gall and wormwood 
to the authorities. But he was not the man to be 
frightened. He determined to fight out the battle iil 
the Law Courts and enrolled himself on the Supreme 
Court of Pretoria. 

He now felt more than ever the imperative need of 
an organ which should at once educate the South 
African Indian Community on the one hand and be on 
the other the faithful mouthpiece of their views In 
1903 a press was bought and the paper “ Indian 
Opinion” was ushered into existence. It was published 
in four languages, English, Tamil, Guzeratiand Hindi. 

_ At first It didn’t prove a success and entailed such 
heavy loss that during the first year Mr Gandhi had to 
pay a sum of £2,000 out of his owm pocket. Though 
in subsequent years the financial position of the paper 
has somewhat improved, it has never been a pecuniary 
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success Notwithstanding, it has grown to be a great 
force in South Afnca and rendered mvnloablo service 
dating the recent stmggla 

In the year 1904 a virulent attack of plague broke 
out arnoog the Indian Comtmmity m Johannesburg 
The Mnmcipal anthonties were either ignorant or 
apathetic* Mr Gandhi however, wfas at once on the 
Scene and sent word to the authontiea that if immediate 
actioc were not taken an epidemic was in prospect 
But no answer came. Onb day the plague earned off 
ns many as twenty-one victinn. Mr Gandhi with three 
or four noble comrades at once broke open one of the 
Indian Stores wbich was empty and had the patients 
tamed there and did what he could In the matter 
The next morning the Municipal authonties bestirred 
themselves and took the necessary action* The plague 
lasted a month couutmg more than a hnodred victims. 
We m India may shudder to think to what an appalling 
magnitude the outbreak may have grown but for the 
heroic endeavours of the Subject of tha sketch, and hiS 
devoted comrades. 

About this bme Mr Gandhi had been reading 
Ruskm 9 tJofo this Last " and its influence sank deep 
into hrs mind He waa on fire with the idea of country 
settlements championed theroio. Shortly after t|ia 
plague hod subsided ho wont to Natal and purchased a 
piece of land at Phoenix a place situated on the 
hill Bides of a nch grassy country Hooses were build 
and a village sprang up on the mountnm Bide. The 
inhabitants of the village of whatever rank, dig plough 
and cultivate the adjoining land with thmr own hands 
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'Mr. Gandhi goes to the village whenever he is free and 
takes part in the work of cultivation like anybod}’’ else. 
Bat he has had to fulfil this sublime idealistic impulse 
of his at immense pecuniary sacrifice, for the scheme 
has, it seems, “absolutely impoverished him.” 

In 1905 the j^ulus broke out m rebellion and a 
corps of tventy Indians with Mr. Gandhi as leader 
was formed to help to carr}’ the wounded to the 
hospitals. The corps subsequently acted as nurses- 
to the w’ounded. Surely, there is something infinitely 
elevating in the spectacle of a man of culture and 
•position like our present hero ministering in person 
to a wounded Zulu. 

The bolt at last fell from the blue In the year 
1906 the new Government of the Transvaal brought 
forward a new law affecting Asiatics, which was sinis- 
ter, retrograde and obnoxious m the extreme. One 
morning all the children of Asia in the Transvaal 
awoke and found themselves called upon to register 
'themselves anew by giving thumb impressions. Thus 
all Asiatics were placed on a level with convicts. The 
grimness of the situation dawned on the mind of the 
Indian community id its utter nakedness. Nor were 
they slow to take action. A deputation under the 
leadership of Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Ah was at once 
sent to England to agitate, if possible against her 
Royal Assent being given to the new legislation. The 
Royal Assent was withheld in consequence till a con- 
stitutional Government should be installed in the 
Transvaal. A committee in London with > Lord Arapthill 
-ex-Governor of Madras, as chairman,, was also 

t ' 
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formed to keep grmrd over Indian mteresta m Sootb 
Africa But all this was of no avail A conatitutiottal 
Government was soon formed in' the Transvaal the 
new mcasnro was passed in hot haste, received the- 
Royal Assent and became law 

A gauntlet was thus thrown in the face of the- 
Tmnsvaal Bntifib Indiana. The policy of Asiatic 
excIosioB had reached its climax The elementary 
rights of human beings had been trampled under 
foot. To register or not to register was now the 
question with the Indian Graimunity To register 
and sell their honor and ralf respect for a 
of pottage, of not to register and take up arms 
against a sea of troubles ” was the question. All these 
years Mr Gandhi had not laboured for nought Like 
a true leader he appealed to the better instincts of his- 
followers. He told them that submission to the now 
law would be tantamount to the immolation of their 
souls at the altar of their bodies He told them that 
registration and perdibon were under the orcumstancea 
BynonymotE and that if they had a spark of self respect 
in them they should rofifie to register and face any 
troubles m store for them. He preached to them the 
gospel of passive resistance. The words of the leader 
awoke a reaponstve thrOI in thousands of intrepid 
hearts. Like one man they vowed against the registra' 
tion. Like one rnan they resolved to face prosecution 
and pcTHeculion dungeon and death itself Like one' 
man they resolved to make atonement for the heaped 
up humiliations of many years, by a supremo and 
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triumphant act of self-vindication which should rivet 
the eyes of the whole world. 

Tne great struggle m the Transvaal thus commenced. 
The glorious passive resistance movement was thus in- 
^augurated The law took its course, and a saturnalia of 
imprisonments ensued Tne gaols became literally 
crammed with the Indians who suffered for conscience 
sake High and low, rich and poor, went joyfully to th& 
gaol as to the bridal Husband was separated from 
wife, child from parent, and yet tne fervour and 
pertinacity of the struggle abated not Mr. Gandhi 
himself was sentenced to two months simple 
imprisonment. During the trial he took full responsi- 
bility for tne course adopted by the Indian Community 
under his leadership and asked for the maximum 
punishment for himself. The Transvaal authorities 
were perturbed to see the worm turning, and 
naturally grew uncomfortable. General Smuts gave 
- his^ word that if the Indians registered of their 
own accord the noxious law would be withdrawn^ 
Mr Gandhi not to embarrass the authorities acceeded 
to the course, and to set an example, himself went to 
the office to register. The position of a leader is often- 
times irksome and dangerous, and so it was in this’ 
instance A Pathan who had joined in the passive 
resistance movement imagined that Mr, Gandhi was 
pla)ing the coward and betraying his trust of leader- 
ship He dealt such severe blovys to Mr Gandhi on 
his way to the registration office that he at once fell 
down unconscious His friends afterwards asked him 
to take action against the Pathan, but he replied that 
4 
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the Pathan bad done what be considered right 1 It 
19 no wonder that he said so for ho baa been deeply 
influenced by tho teaching of the late Connt Leo 
Tolstov To resumo oar story General Smuts broke 
faith and the new law was not expunged from the 
statute book. Th^ struggle recommenced Again 
hundreds were cant into jail and Mr Gandhi among 
them for a term of two months with hard labour Wo 


have no space to refer to the hardships ho endured 
with hi 9 brother sufferers m jail to his many acts 
of BcU-demal^ and to the sublime manner m which ho 
bore np, believing, as bo did that suffering is tho 
heaven ordained path to perfection 

After his release he was appointed to lead a dopnta 
tion to England, m tho year 1909 But nothing worth 
mentioning came of it- Tho sequel of the story the 
deportations of hundreds of Indians, and the return of 
tho deportees to tho Transvaal all this is well known 
The struggle is sbU going on and the end is not yet 
Whatever the end and whenever it come, there is no 


doubt that the Transvaal struggle has served to reveal 
a roan of exceptional capacity lofty airaa and 
nnblomished character And that man, we need hardly 
say IS Mr Gondhu It would not bo easy to do 
losticc to a character such as his. He is one of those 
^ men with whom tho life of tho soul is a hving 
reality Hi* principles are no mere cloak to bo donned 
and doffed at wiU but are part and parcel of his 
being whidi be never barterfl for any mess of pottage 
ho^ tempting Ho baa often been known to 
withdraw from a suit, if convinced that ,t was not 
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true. His life is a ceaseless striving to “ rise on the 
■stepping stones of our dead selves to higher things,” 
and ’s a unit} sucli as fci\ lives arc. 

\Vell h is it been sud that the luture Indian N luon 
IS being bailt up in South Africa By those who realise 
the full purport of tins re nark the claim o. Mr. Gandhi 
to rank high among the great builders of the Indian 
Nation will hardly be disputed.-^ 

It 13 this Builder of Indian Nation on a foreign 
strand that the South African Government have again 
consigned him to the horrors of Jail for 15 months. 
Why ? Not for cheating, or thieving or murdering 
or any breach of peace — but because he would not 
advise his suffering brethren to conform to iniquitous 
impositions which are a disgrace to civilization and to 
Christian it}^ 

Our countrymen and countrywomen have to pay 
a poll-tax for the sin of being Indians Hindu and 
Mahomedan marriages— though between one man 
and one woman to the exclusion of all others — 
are stigmatised as no marriages at all. Such are the 
insults hurled in the face of Indians — both those in 
South Africa and those who stay at home — by this 
Boer British Government. It is to be hoped that 
through the firm representations of the Government of 
India, the Imperial Government will put a stop to these 
manifestations of the Boer spirit under the guise of 
British legislation . 

This sketch is based upon the book entitled 
“ M K Gandhi , an Indian Patriot m South Africa,” 
tiy J J. Doke, Baptist Minister, Johannesburg 
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After tho great straggle he ratamed to India and 
toared round the whole of his motherland to study 
personally the situation and has settled at Abmednagar 
where he has started an institntion calfed SatjTashramara 
May he live Jong to servo hi3 country 


GANDHI S SENSE OF DUTY 
Mr Gandhi’s sense of public doty is said to be 
profound Just Wore his first arrest in 1907 bo 
received tho news that his youngest child was des- 
perately ilh and ho was asked to go to Phcemx at 
once if he wished to save him rJo refused saying: 
that ha greater duty lay m Johannesburg, where- 
tho community had need of him and his cbild'ls fife 
or death must ba left m God s hands Similarly during 
hi8 second imprisonment ho received telegraphic news 
of Mrs Gandhi’s serious lUneaa and was nrged even 
bv the visiting Magistrate to pay his fine and so become 
free to nurse her Again he refused declining to be 
bound by pnvate ties when such action woold probably 
r^nU in weakening the comrannity of which he was the 
stay and the inspiration And although after his 
rdeasa and hia aabsequont re-arrest he coold have 
secured indefinite postponement of the hearing of hia- 
case so that he might nurse Mrs Gandhi back to health 
after a senous operation as soon as he heard that the- 
Transvaal Government were anxious to see him back 
again m gaol he hastened to the Transvaal from Natal, 
leaving Mrs, Gandhi, foV aught ho know to tho contrary,. 
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•on her deathbed. His eldest son has been in gaol as a 
passive resister for many months, and Mr. Gandhi 
recently took his second son, a lad of 17 years to the 
Transvaal, in' order that he, too, may grow through 
the hard discipline of prison-life Yet he is a 
devoted husband and father, .ind is intensely attached 
to children The spirit ot perseverance which Mr. 
Gandhi has instilled into hia compatriots in South 
Africa IS shown by the {ollo\Mngc\hortation addressed 
by him to the Tamil community — 

“ Remember that we are descendants, of Pranlad 
and Sudhanva, both passive resisters of the purest 
type Tney disregarded the dictates even of their 
parents, wnen tney were asked to den}' God They 
suffered extreme torture rather than inflict suffering 
on their persecutors. We in tne Transvaal are being 
called upon to deny God, m that \\c are required to 
deny our manhood, go back upon our oath, and 
accept an insult to our nation Shall we, m the 
present crisis, do less than our fore-fathers? ” 


Mr. GANDHI’S RECENT TRIAL 
His Address before The Court 

Addressing the Court at Volksrust, Mr. Gandhi said 
that he had given the Minister of the Interior due 
notice of his intention to cross the border with the 
prohibited immigrants, and had informed the Immigra- 
tion Otfleer at Volksrust of the date of crossing. He 
assured Ihe Court that the present movement had nothing 
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^^liatcver to do with the tinlawfal entry of a single 
Indian for the purpose of reflidcnco in the Transvaal 
He might fairl} claim that dnnng his whole career m 
the Transvaal he had been actuated by a desire to,ASSist 
the Government in preventing surreptitioos entry and 
unlavi fol settlement but he pleaded guilty to knowinglj 
committing an offence agamst the Section under which 
he w-as charged He was aware that his action ^vas 
fraught with the greatest risks and intense personal 
Bnffering to his followers. He was convinced that 
nothing short of much snffenng would move the 
conscience of the Governor or of the inhabitants of 
the Union of which in spite of this breach of the 
laws, ho claimed to be a sane and lai^ abiding citiren 


Mr. GANDHI'S CXINFESSION OF FAITH 

The folloi'^ng is an extract from a letter recently 
addressed b> Mr Gandhi to a friend m India- — 

(1) There ts no impesaablo barrier between East 
and West 

(2) There is no such thing as Western or European 
avilixabon but there is a modem civilixation, which is 
purely matenaJ 

I (5) The people of Europe, before they \vere touched 
by modem civilization had much in common with the 
people of the East anyhow the people of India, and 
oven toniay Europeans who are not touched by Modem 
aviliratlon are far better able to mix with Indians than 
the o&pnng of that cmliratioru 
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(4) It IS not the Bntish people who are ruling India, 
hut it IS modern civilisation, through its railways, 
telegraph, telephone, and almost every invention which 
has been claimed to be a triumph of civilization. 

(5) Bombay, Calcutta, and the other chief cities of 
India are the real Plague spots 

(6) If British rule was replaced to-morrow by 
Indian rule based on modern methods, India would be 
no better, except that she would be able then to retain 
some of the money that is drained away to England , 
but then India would only become a second or fifth 
edition of Europe or America 

(7) Ea'^.t and West can only and really meet when 
the West has thrown overboard modern civilization, 
almost in its entirety They can also seemingly meet 
when East has also adopted modern civilization, but 
that meeting would be an armed truce, even as it is 
between, say, Germany and England, both of which 
nations are living in the Hall of D^^ath in order to 
avoid being devoured the one by the other 

(S) It IS simply impertinence for any man or any 
body of men to begin or contemplate reform of the 
whole world To attempt to do so by means of 
highly artificial and speedy locomotion, is to attempt 
the impossible. 

> (9) Increase of material comforts, it may be 

generally laid down, does not in any way whatsoever 
conduce to moral growth. 

(10) Medical Science is the concentrated essence of 
Black Magic. Quackery is infinitely preferable to 
what passes for high medical skill. 
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(11) Hospitals are the instrorrents that the Devil 
lias been asing for his own ptrrpose in order to keep 
hi5 hold on hi9 Kingdom They perpwtoate vice» 
misery and degradation and real slavery I was entirely 
off the track when I considered that I shonld rocervo a 
medical training It would bo sinful for me many 
\\a> whatsoever to take part m the abominations that 
go on in the hoepilals If there were no hospitals for 
venereal dtfeasca, or even for consumptives we should 
have less consumption^ and less sexual vice amongst us. 

(12) India’s ssjvation consists in unieammg what 
■she has learnt during the past fifty years The railways 
telegraphs hospitals lawyers doctors and such like 
have all to go and the so-called upper classes have to 
learn to live consciously and religiously and deliberately 
the simple peasant Iife^ knowing it to be a life-givmg 
true happiness. 

(13) India shonld wear no machine-made clothing 
■whether it comes out of European mdls or Indian 
mills. 

(14) England can help India to do this, and then 
she will have justified her hold on India. There seem 
to bo many in England txj-day who think likewise. 

(15) There wos true wisdom m the sages of old 
having so regulated society as to limit the material 
condition of the people the rude plough of perhaps 
five thousand years ago is the plough of the husband 
man to-day Tfaerom lies salvation Ptlople live long 
tinder such conditions m comparative peace much 
greater tijan Europe has enjoyed after having taken up 
modem activity and I f«l that every enlightened 
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■man, certainly every Englishman, may, if he chooses, 
learn this truth and act according to it 

It is the true spirit of passive resistance that has 
brought me to the above almost definite conclusions. 
As a passive resister, I am unconcerned \Nhether such 
a gigantic, reformation, shall I call it, can be brought 
about among people who find their satisfaction Irom 
the present mad rush If 1 realize the truth of it, I 
should rejoice in following it, and therefore I could not 
wait until the whole body of people had commenced* 
All of us who think likewise have to take the 
necessary step, and the rest, if we are in the right, 
must follow'. The theor}^ is there • our practice will 
have to approach it as much as possible Living 
m the midst of the rush, w'e may not be able to shake 
ourselves free from all taint Every tune I get into a 
Tail way car or use a motor-bus, I know that I am doing 
violence to my sense of w hat is right I do not fear 
the logical result on that basis The visiting of England 
IS bad, and any communication betw'een South Africa 
and India by means of ocean-gre> -hounds is also bad 
and so on. You and I can, and may outgrow' these 
things in our present bodies, but the chief thing is to 
put our theory right You w'lll be seeing there all 
Sorts and conditions of men. I therefore feel that 1 
should no longer withhold from you what I call the 
progressive step I have taken mentally. If you agree 
With me, then it will be your duty to tell the revolu- 
tionaries and everybody else that the freedom they’ 
"Want, or they think they want, is not to be obtained by 
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killing people or doing violence, bat by setting them 
selves nght and by becoming and remaining trnly 
Indian Then the Bntish rulers will be servants and 
not masters. They wll be trustees and not tyrants 
and they will live in perfect peace with the whole of 
the inhabitants of India The future therefore, lies 
not with the Bntish race, but with the Indiana them 
Solves and if they have sufficient self abnegation and 
abstcmionsness they can make themselves free this 
very moment, and when we have arrived in India^at 
the simplicity which is still ours largely and which waa 
ours entirely until a few years ago it will still be possi 
ble for the beat Indians and the best Europeans to see 
one another throughout the length and breadth of 
India and act as the leaven When there was no 
rapid locomotion teachers and preachers went on 
foot, from the end of the country to the other bravmg 
all dangers not for pleasure, not for recruiting their 
health, (though all that foUoived from their tramps) bqt 
for the sake of humanity Then were Benares and other 
places of pilgnmage holy cities, whereas to^ay they 
are an abomination. 

You will recollect you used ^ talking to 

my children in Gnrerati. I now feel more and more 
convmced that I was absolutely ngnt m refusing to talk- 
to them m English Fancy a Gurerati writing to an 
other GurcratimEnglishl Which, as you would proper 
ly say ho rmsprononnces and writes ungrammatically 
I should certainly never commit the ludicrous blunders 
in wnting m Gurerati that I do m wntiog or ipeaking 
pa EpgUab. I thmk that when I speak in English to 

\ 
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an Indian or a foreigner I in a measure un-Icarn the 
language. If 1 \\ant to learn it well, and if 1 want to 
attune m\ ear to it, I can onl> do so by talking to an 
Englishman and b\ listening to an Englishman speak- 
ing. 


Mr. G\NDHrS PLI 1 .A FOR THE SOUL 
The following is an extract from a letter of the 
London correspondent of the Atunta Bacaat Palnka, 
summarising an address delivered bj Mr Gandhi before 
the members of the Emerson Club and of the 
Hampstead Branch of the Peace and Arbitration 
SocieU whilst in London . — 

Mr. Gandhi turned to India, and spoke with enthusi- 
asm of Rama, the victim of the machinations of a 
woman choosing fourteen j ears’ exile rather than 
surrender, other Orientals \\ere mentioned, and then, 
through the Doukhabors .of to-day, he brought the 
thoughts of the audience to the soul resistance of 
Indians versus brute force in South Africa. He insisted 
that it was completely a mistake to believe that Indians 
mere incapable of lengthened resistance for a principle, 
in their fearlessness of suffering they m’ere second to 
none in the world Passive resistance had been called 
a meapon of the weak, but Mr Gandhi maintained' 
that It required courage higher than that of 
a soldier on the battle field, which m'as often the 
impulse of the moment, for passive resistance, was 
continuous and sustained , it meant physical suff’enng. 
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Some people were inclined to thmk it too difficolt to 
be earned oat to-day, bat thoJie who held that idea 
•were not moved by true courage. Again referring to 
Oriental teaching Mr Gandhi said that the teaching 
of the Lord s Song was from the beginning the 
necessity of fearlessness He touched on the question 
of physical force while insisting that it was not thought 
of bv Indians in the Transvaah He does npt w’ant to 
share in liberty for India that is gamed by violence and 
blood ihed and inbists that no country Is so capable 
as India of wielding soul force. Mr Gandhi did 
not approve of the militant tactics of the suffra 
gettes for the reason that they were meeting body 
force with body force, and not using the higher power 
of soul force violence b^ot violence. He maintained, 
too that the association of Britain and India most bo 
a mutual benefit if India — eschewing violence — did not 
depart from her proud position of being the giver and 
the teacher of religion. If the world believes in the 
existence of the sonl he said inconclnsion it most 
be recognised that sonl force is better than body force 
it IS the sacred principle of love which moves moontauw. 
To U3 IS the responsibility of living oat this sacred 
law we are not concerned with resnlts, 

Mr Gandhi protested against the mad rush of to day 
and instead of blessing the means by ^Tfa^ch modem 
science has made this mad rush posailde that is, 
railways motors telegraph telephone and even the 
coming flying machines ho declared that they were 
diverting man’s thoughts from the mam purpose of life 
Ixidfly comfort stood before soul growth , man had no 
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time to-day even to know himself , he preferred a 
newspaper or sport or other things rather than to be 
left alone with himself for thought. He claimed 
Ruskin as on his side in this expression of protest 
against the drive and hurry’ of modern civilisation. He 
did not describe this development of material science 
as exclusively British, but he considered that its effect 
in India had been baleful m many ways. He instanced 
the desecration of India’s holy places, which he said 
were no longer holy for the ‘‘ fatal facility” of loco-- 
motion had brought to those places people whose 
only aim was to defraud the unsophisticated , such 
people in the olden days when pilgrimages meant long 
and wearisome walking through jungles, crossing 
rivers, and encountering many dangers, had not the 
stamina to reach the goal Pilgrimages in those days 
could only be undertaken by the cream of society, but 
they came to know each other , the aim of the holy 
places was to make India holy. Plague and famine, 
which existed in pre-Bntisb days were local then , 
to-day, locomotion had caused them to spread^ To 
avoid the calamity which intense materialism must 
bring, Mr. Gandhi urged that India should go back 
to her former holiness, which is not yet lost. The 
contact with the West has awakened her from the 
lethargy into which she had sunk , the new spirit, if 
properly directed, would bring blessings to both nations 
and to the world If India adopted \Vestern moderns 
civilisation as Japan had done, there must be perpetual 
conflict and grasping between Briton and Indian. If, 
on the other hand, India’s ancient civilisation can 
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withstand this latest a^anlt os it has withstood so 
many before, and be, as of old the roligioos teacher 
the spintual gaide then there would be no impassable 
barnor between East and West Some circumstances 
exist said Mr Gandhi which wo cannot understand 
bnt the mam purpose of life is to live rightly think 
rightly act rightly but the sool most languish when 
we grvo all our thought to the body 


Mr GANDHI ON THE DUTIES OF BRITISH 
CITIZENSHIP 

I consider myself a lover of tne British Empire, a 
citixen (though voteless) of the Transvaal, prepared to 
take my fall share m promoting the general well bemg 
of the country And I claim it to be perfectly honour 
able and consistent with the above profession to 
advise my countrymen not to submit to the Asiatic 
Act, as being derogatory to their manhood and offon 
eave to their religion And I claim too that the 
method of passive resistance adopted to combat the 
nnschief is the clearest and safest, because if the cause 
18 not true, it is the resistera and they alone who 
suffer I am perfectly aware of the danger to good 
government m a country inhabited by many races 
unequally developed, m an honest citiren advising 
resistance to a law of the land. But I ref iso to believe 
on the infallibility of legislators, I do believe that they 
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are not always guided by generous or even just senti- 
ments m their dealings with unrepresented classes. 
I venture to say that, if passive resistance is generally 
accepted, it will once and for ever avoid the contingency 
of a terrible death-struggle and bloodshed in the event 
t(not impossible) of the natives being exasperated by a 
stupid mistake of our legislators 

It has been said that those who do not like the 
law may leave the country This is all very well- 
spoken from a cushroned chair, but it is neither possi- 
ble nor becoming for men to leave their homes because 
they do not subscribe to certain laws enacted against 
them. The inlanders of the Boer regime complained 
of harsh laws ; they, too, were told that if they did not 
like them they could retire from the country. Are 
Indians, who are fighting for their self-respect, to slink 
away from the country for fear of suffering imprisonment 
or worse ? If I could help it, nothing would remove 
Indians from the country save brute force It is no 
part of a citizen’s duty to pay blind obedience to the 
laws imposed on him And if my countrymen believe 
fin God and the existence of the soul, then, while they 
may admit that their bodies belong to the state to be 
imprisoned and deported, their minds, their wills, and 
their souls must ever remain free like the birds of the 
air, and are beyond the reach of the swiftest arrow. 




PANDIT AJUDHIANATH 

A Sketch of His Life and Career 

44QTANDING on this platform and speaking in 
^ this city, * one feels almost an overpowering 
sense of despair when one finds that the familiar figure 
and the beloved face of Pandit Ajudhianath is no more. 
We mourned for him when he died, we have mourned 
for him since ; and those of us who had the privilege 
of knowing him intimately, of perceiving ins kindly 
heart, his great energy, his great devotion to the Con- 
gress cause, and the sacnfices he made for that cause, 
will mourn for him to the last.” 

When the late Mr. W. C. Bonerjee spoke these words 
at the Eighth National Congress held at Allahabad, 
he was, we may be sure, paying no mere ^conventional 
tribute to the memory of a valued personal friend and 
political comrade He was thereby giving sincere and 
heartfelt expression to the feeling, then universal in 
India, that in the untimely death of the Pandit a national 
calamity had overtaken the land During the few years 
that the late Pandit was associated with the work of the 
Congress he had displayed such whole-hearted devo- 
tion and indomitable energy that his name was on 
everybody’s lips as that of one of the most strenuous 
and outspoken apostles of the national movement. 

5 
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Tho late Pandit was a man of cxcoptiooal and bnlliant 
parts and would m any age have wnt hiB nnmm largo 
m the annals of his coimtrj Great parts however with 
ont a corrofponding heart aro bound to be barren. 
Bat in the Pandit bnliianco of parts was ennobled and 
redeemed by a truly largo and liberal heart Ho Was 
a patriot and philanthropist of a rare order Ho 
chonshed bright visions of glory for the future of his 
motherlanch and strove ceaselessly to realise them. 
With him patriotism was no cloat for rant self 
advcrtisoment. It was a pity for India that his career 
of beneficence was cut off m its prune bnt tho land he 
loved and tho peopio he served cannot forgot him and 
his memory vn]l long remain lively and fragrant at 
least in tho minds of those who are acquainted with the 
history of the Indian National Congress Wo need there 
fore offer no apology for mcorporating him among tho 
Indian Nation Builders, 

Pandit Ajudhianath was bom at Agra on the 8th of 
April 1840 in a notable family at Kashmin Brahmins. 
Hi 3 father Pandit Kedhimath had distinguished him 
self m more than one walk of life. He had been for 
aoroo tima Dewan to the Nawab of Jaffhar and had 
afterwards taken to trade m which ho prtjved onunently 
flncceSfuL The father paid tho keenest attention to 
the education of his son, Ajndhtanath oven as a boy 
•showed signs of rare promise. He zealously applied 
himself to the study of Arabic and Persian, then Court 
languages. Tho love of Arabc and Persian, thm cn 
kindled npeoed into a passion w after days the Pandit 
oU bis Boaro hoois-tathe study Dnnng his 
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collegiate career the Pandit seems to have attracted the 
notice of the educational authorities. The Government 
report on popular education for the year 1860-61 
referred to young A.]udhianath as ‘‘ an intelligent 
and promising student,” and further referred to his 
answer papers in History and Philosophy as marked 
by “ uncommon acuteness and thought ” Ajudhianath 
studied for Law and in the year 1862 enrolled himself 
on the High Court Ihen situated at Agra. 

He had no period of weary waiting m his profession* 
Success came to him from the beginning, and his 
practice grew steadily. In the year 1869 a Law 
Professorship fell vacant in the Agra College, to which 
the Pandit was appointed unsolicited though there were 
a heap of applications for the post The Judges of the 
Allahabad High Court held him m very high esteem, 
and were amongst his personal friends. Of the 
impression he made on them the reference the Chief 
Justice made to him on his death is sufficient evidence. 
•“It was always a pleasure to us ” said the Chief Justice 
“ to listen to, and we frequently derived instruction 
from the legal Arguments of Pandit Ajudhianath. I 
confess that I have not unfrequently been captivated 
by the display on sudden and difficult emergencies, in 
Ins case of his knowledge of law, the subtlety of his 
mmd and his persuasive powers.” There can be no 
doubt that, if his life had been spared a few years 
longer, his legal career would have culminated in his 
elevation to the Bench But alas I that was not to be. 

The profession of law is notoriously a jealous mis- 
press, but the Pandit’s attentions weie never exclusively 
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paid to her Thoaghts of coontry and motherland 
occupied no mean portion of his time. He took great 
interest in educational matterB and yearned to extend 
to all his countryioen the blessings of the edocation to 
which he himself owed so mnch, Hia first public activity' 
was therefore in connection with the founding of the- 
Victona College, He subsequently tned his ^od at 
joarnaJism. He started an English daily (a doily be 
it noted) styled the Indmn Herald ” in 1879 and 
though he spent over a lac of rupees m the under 
taking out of his own pocket it eventually proved a 
lailnre. Not disheartened ho started another organ 
the Indian Union m the s^ear 1890 of which the- 
Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Mr Madan 
Mohan as he then was) was placed in charge. It was 
under such distinguished auspices that the Honorable 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya served his apprentice- 
ship m public life, and the worthy Pandit still cherishes 
the nieinory of his old master with profound reverence. 
Pandit Ajodhianath was a mombcr of the Soaates of 
both the Allahabad and Calcutta Universities, The 
Vice-Chancellot of the Allahabad University has paid 
bun the following glowing compliment He took a 
very keen mterest m education was a constant atten 
dant at our meetings, and brought to bear upon our 
work intellectual powers which only few possess He 
was a man of whom any country and any race might 
well be proud His character was of the highest, 
his ability was undoubted and his acqmromentfl u-ero 
of the most vaned descnptioo ” 

The Pandit was the first Indum member to sit on the 
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"Legislative Council of the "North-west Provinces, where 
"he did much useful work. We now come to the most 
important part of his public life, tnat, which has 
entitled him to the grateful remembrance of his coun- 
trymen, we allude to his labours in connection with 
the Indian National Congress. He was not one of that 
small and brilliant band of patriots who ushered the 
National Assembly into existence at Bombay during the 
closing week of the year 1885 His connection with it 
began somewhat later. We shall however relate the 
story of the Pandit’s conversion to the Congress cause 
in the words of Mr W. C Bonerjee, “ I was here 
(Allahabad)” he says ‘‘ in April 1887 and met Pandit 
Ajudhianath who had not then expressed his view one 
way or the other about Congress matters I discussed 
the matter with him He listened to me with his usual 
courtesy and urbanity, and he pointed out to me 
certain defects which he thought existed in our system, 
and at last after a sympathetic hearing of over an hour 
and a half, he told me he would think of all I had said 
to him, and that he would consider the matter carefully 
and thoroughly, and then let me know his views. 
I never heard anything from him from that time until 
on the eve of my departure for Madras to attend the 
Congress of 1887 I then received a letter from him in 
which he said I had made a convert of him to the Con- 
gress cause, that he had thoroughly made up his mind 
to join us, that he was anxious to go to Madras himself, 
but that illness prevented him from doing so, and he 
sent a message that if it pleased the Congress to hold 
its next sessions at Allahabad in 1888, he would do all 
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he coaid (to make the CongreSB a soccafs And yotr 
know — certainly those of yon who attended know 
— whatsnccess he did make of it Oar venerable Pre 
sident of the Reception Committee of this Congrefflhad 
told vs of the diEBcnlbes which had to be encountered 
to make that Congress a anccess , and I do not belittle 
his services or those of any other worthy Congreraman 
who worked with him at that Congreas when I aay 
that it V as owing to Pandit Ajudhianath’a exertions that 
that Congress was the success it was. The closing 
sentences of the foregoing qnotabon have been 
mcloded m it in anticipation of what is to follow 
The Pandit was nothing if not thoronghgomg. 
Having once jomed the Congress ranks he was soon 
in the very thick of the fight. Having once stepped 
into the Congress boat he was soon at the very helm. 
His devotion to the canse he had espoused knew 
DO bounds From the day the Pandit declared his 
allegiance to the Congress cause till his death, it knew 
of no more doughty and enthnsinstic champion. To nse 
the words of Mr W C.Bonerjeo once again Pandit 
Ajodhianath as yon know, from the tune he joined the 
Congress Rocked early worked late, worked with the 
bold, worked with the young, never spared any personal 
aacnfices, so that he might do good to his Country and 
to the Congres 

In order however to appraise the character of the 
Pandit‘8 services, the circumstances that attended the 
holding of the Allahabad Congress of 1888 ought to be 
borne m minH. When the Congress was first organised 
the powen that be, didn't see m it anything verj objec 
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tionable, and some of them even shovs^ed a spirit of 
active sympathy. After the first two or three sessions 
were over it became very obnoxious in their eyes In 
the dovecots of officialdom there was a fluttering of 
wings. The Anglo-Indian porcupine fast bnstled up, and 
there was no end to the ridicule, contempt and venom 
of invective that were poured upon it The stigma of 
sedition was affixed to its fair brow The Congress 
Was denounced as a nest of mischief-makers and 
malcontents who were aiming at the overthrow 
of British Rule m India The opposition thus 
manifested soon told. A few Indian nobleman who 
had at first joined the movement now seceded to the 
camp of its foes The Mabomedan Community practi- 
cally stood aloof, and its leaders were actively hostile. 
Sir Auckland Colvin, the Lt.-Governor of the North- 
West Provinces at that time made no secret of his 
hatred of the Congress, and he had a powerful ally in 
that famous Mahomedan leader, the late Sir Syed 
Ahmed Khan And even among the professed friends 
of the Congress there were many searching of spirit. 

It was a situation to daunt the bravest heart It was 
feared on all hands that Allahabad would prove the 
grave of the National Movement. But there was one 
man who didn’t quail before the storm, and that was 
Pandit Ajudhianath He proved a host in himself. 
He proved more than equal to the situation, he put 
heart into wavering spirits He collected men and 
money , and much to the dismay of its foes the Congress 
Was held at Allahabad m that year, and proved a 
glorious success It was an achievement of which 
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any man might bo proud. Tho Pandit was the Chdir 
man of tho Reception Committee and delivered the 
muaJ address of welcome. He recoonted the obstacles 
ho had to face, vindicated the Congress, and exhorted 
his compatnotB to go on m thoir noble mission. The 
Allahabad Coogrcss of 1888 Will over constitute a 
memorable chapter m the history of the National 
Movement in India and the name Ajndhianath will be 
ombla toned m it It was well said at the time, “ None 
but the intrepid and unselfish Pandit could have floated 
the Congress argosy over the boiaterons confluence of 
the Colvm Dufferm and Syed Ahmed rapids at the 
time,” The Pandit dm t take to pohtica as to a pastime 
and hts enthofiasm was no mere throe days affair After 
3 the Congress was over he toured m Northern India to 
plead the Congress cause. His eamestoes and sincc- 
nty were so transparent that when Mr A O Hume 
left for England the Pandit was by common consent 
elected Jomt Secretary of the Congre® m his stead. It 
had been almoet resolved to offer the honor of the Chair 
of the Seventh Congress to the Pandit but it was fait 
that Bombay and Colcntta having till then supplied 
Presidents, Madras should have a chance before the 
North Western Provinces came m The late Rai 
Bahadur P Ananda Charlu who presided over that 
aeasions alluded to the circnrastance m the following 
passage m hia address Tho Honorable Pandit 
Ajodhianath la unfortunately for both yon and me not a 
Madraaee. Were it not that he generooaly abdicated 
the dignity m favour of Madras, I should gladly have 
avoided the danger of accepting a situation that NvooJd 
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^draw me into companson with that unselfish, whole- 
hearted, intrepid, and outspoken apoStle of this great 
National movement ” How little did those who cheered 
■these words to the echo know that the subject of 
this eulogium was soon to depart the land of the living. 

On returning home from the Nagpur Congress the 
Pandit caught cold, and complications setting m he 
passed away on the 11th January 1892. The news of 
his death plunged the vhole country into gloom. It 
was ever3'where felt that a gap had been caused in 
the ranks of selfless public workers which might take 
long to fill. It is our duty not to let the memory of 
such a man die, and coming generations will, it is 
hoped, consecrate a niche in their hearts to a kindly 
thought of tnis great soldier of the National cause who 
-once served it so bravely and so faithfully, 


CONGRESS RECEPTION ADDRESS 

[Speech delivered by the Hon’ble Pandit Ajudhianath tn 
■welcoming the delegates of the Fourth Indian National 
Congress], 

Gentlemen, — On behalf of the Reception Com- 
mittee, I offer you a most hearty welcome I rejoice to 
see So many friends and countrymen, many of whom 
have come long distances and at great personal incon- 
wenience, assembled to try and secure, by all loyal and 
'^constitutional means, the amelioration of the political 
condition of India {Cheers) It is a matter for great 
lejoicing that all the leaders of native opinion from all 
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the vsnotB provinces and the representatives of all the- 
difierent commumfaes of the Empire, have assembled 
here this day to labour for that summun bonttm the- 
greatest good of the greatest nnmber {Cht«n ) If 
Allahabad has not been fortimate enough to be the first 
tosecnrethe patronage of this great national mstitnUon 
it may well be proud of being the first place where its 
organixation has arrived at a fair state of perfection 
{Cheers) Bat while our orgamratiOQ has so much 
improved, I regret to say that our arrangoraouta for your 
reception have not been by an> means as satisfactory 
as thej were at either Calcutta or Madras, f Wo no *) 
But gentlemen, m consideration of the difiQculties 
thrown m oar way by the civil and raihtary authonties 
we have some claim to your indulgence. \Ve were first of 
all led to believe — I may say dis^ctly informed — that 
we should be permitted to occupy the Khusro Bagh for 
our encampment But a little later to our great dis 
appointment we were told that the requisite pemnssion 
could not be accorded ( ants of shame P) and no satis- 
factory reason was aligned for this change of front 
In April after much negotiatioa, permiaion was granted 
to us to pitch our camp on a largo plot of waste ground 
lying between the fort railway station and the*fort on 
payment of rent This rent we paid m advance, and wo 
were^asBured that there would bo no further difficulty m 
the way of our occupying that piece of land. But, gentle- 
iDOD, in the month of August — four months later — we 
were mtormed that on sanitary grounds we could not 
be allowed to occupy that place, and the rent money 
which wc bad paid m advance, was returned to us^ ' 
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Then we managed to secure a group of houses belonging 
to members of the Reception Committee, and other 
friends, not very far away from the office of the Pioneer. 
This was too much for our opponents, and as some of 
the houses are unfortunately situated viithm the 
Cantonment limits, the Military authorities arbitrarily 
prohibited our utilizing those houses for Congress 
purposes. (" Shame ") No inquiry was made as to the 
sanitary arrangements we were going to make. It was 
apparently taken for granted that the Congress Camp — 
and you have seen what a beautiful and perfectly 
managed camp ours is — would be the filthiest and most 
insanitary of all gatherings. (“ Shame ”) It is not too 
much to say that no other gathering for any other 
purpose would have been thus barred Hundreds of 
thousands of men poor, ill-clothed, ill-fed, and I fear 
not a few of them far from clean, are allowed to occupy 
land no further from the fort at the yearly fair — 
hundreds of thousands who every twelfth year swell to> 
millions — but no authorities, civil or military, interfere 
■with them. But our gathering of less than 1,500 
gentlemen, all well fed and well clothed, could not be 
permitted on sanitary grounds. Then, as a last resource, 
we were obliged to rent these premises where we 
are now assembled. You can, therefore, easily imagine 
the difficulties with which we have had to contend. 
We obtained possession of this house and ground on 
the 3st November, and had barely six weeks in which- 
to make all the necessary arrangements for housing 
and feeding over 1,200 delegates {Cheers ) Those 
fnends of ours who have come from Madras will, B 
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liope, reraamber tfiat tha task of providing for the dale- 
-gates m Allahabad had not been flo easy as at Madras, 
where HiS Excellency the Governor himself lent them 
tents assisted them in many waj^ and aympathired 
with their woric {ChterM ) But here I had to dance 
attendance for an hoar at least in the Fort of AUahabadi 
waiting the pleasure of the officers to grant me an 
audience — officers who not only gave ns no asststaoce, 
bat quite tha contrary (Latighter and cries of shame. ) 
All this will convmce yon that wo have some claim to 
your indulgence 

I shall now ask yon to elect yoor own President 
Bnt before yon proceed with his election yon may 
perhaps expect me to aay a few words about the 
opposition of other kinds that we have had to oncoonter 
You are now very famiUar with the nature of that 
opposition You know the strength of that opposition 
and yon also know that it is fast lo mg its power for 
evil and dying out as all unnghteoos things sooner or 
later die- {Cheers.) But I feel it my duty to refer to it m 
consequence of the hostility of Sir Auckland Colvm to 
OUT moet esteemed but much abused fnend Mr Home. 
{Lotid cheers ) Mr Hama has not only now bat for 
years past been working with infinite and unselfish 
real to promote the welfare of India, and wo may leave 
it to time to vindicate his action from the atrictnrcs of 
"the Lieutenant Governor {Cheers*) Again I am sorry 
to say that that portion of the Anglo-Indian prea 
which delights m ndiculmg and coodemningtboaspira 
tiona of the native comnraiuty left no stone untamed 
*to bnng discredit on Mr Hume. {Cheers and cnee of 
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“ shame ” But we are not children. We know the 
game they are playing , and we mean to stick to Mr. 
Hume to the last. {Loud and Prolonged cheers.) HiS 
advice to us has always been loyalty and moderation, 
and yet he has been stigmatized as the most seditious 
man m India. The next reason which induces me to 
refer to this opposition is the Speech of Lord Dufferin, 
who speaks of the seditious nature of some of our writ- 
ings and speeches. Some few thoughtless non-official 
opponents had already, it is true, adopted similar means 
to discredit us But I am surprised, I am astonished, 
to find any sensible man, let alone a gentleman occupy- 
ing the position of a Viceroy, bringing a charge of 
disloyalty against us {Cheers ) It is impossible — and 
I say it with great confidence — to find on the face of 
this earth a people more loyal than my countrymen.- 
{Loud cheers.) We claim the more perfect union of 
India and England, and yet we are called disloyal! Are 
we disloyal ? {Loud cries of “ «o, no ”) Some people 
have gone the length of talking such nonsense as to say 
that wp want the Russians to come into the country. 
{LaugJiie},) Now, gentlemen, I ask you, is it not absurd 
to suppose that the educc-ted natives of India, who have 
such an admiration for the free and representative insti- 
tutions of England, could ever wish to be under Rus- 
sian rule or become Russian sens'? {Laughter and cheers.) 
History we have read, English education we have 
received, with Englishmen we have mixed and mixed 
freely, but we are not credited, it ^\ould seem, with 
even sense enough to realize that the English Govern- 
ment IS far better than the Russian or than that of an)'’ 
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'Other European Power The existence of the Congress, 
the very meetings which we hold annually are the best 
proofs of the excellence of the Bnbsh Government. 
(Clears.) Where will jon find any Govermneat which 
would dlow a foreign country which it has pleased 
iProvidence to place under its charge, to have the some 
constitutional freedom of speech as the Bntish Govern 
mont has been pleased to grant to us ? {Chetn.) 1 will 
only mention to yon one instance as a signal proof of 
our royalty When a conple of years ago there was 
Bome tallc of a Rnssian invasion not only our rrHm bat 
mark please also our women expressed in an unmxstak 
able manner their wish that the Russians should be 
kept out of the country by all possible means (ahaers) 
and Were ready m some cases it is said to sacnfico 
those jewels, so dear to all females to provide the 
necefflary funds (Lotui chaarr,) If occasion arises we 
will prove to our opponents that it is we who are loyal 
and not they it is we who will support the Government 
and not they it is we who will bo ready with our 
purses and not they (Cfuers) Wo fully acknowledge 
the inestirdablo blessings conferred upon us by 
•Government; we most gratefully admit the numberless 
Ijonofits denved by India from British rule and all 
that wo now say is this, ruj. that there is yet room for 
improvement , that England can confer still farther 
‘blessings upon ns- and that, therefore, wo may properly 
approach our Most Gracious Empress — approach her 
most respectfully and loyally —with the prayer that 
flhe will caiBc all those gramous pledges given oo her 
behalf to be now more fnlly redeci^ (CJ^s ) England 
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has been the first to introduce free institutions into this 
country, and we ask Her Majesty now to extend them 
so far as the circumstances will permit, so that to the 
end of time the English Government may be held up 
to all the civilized Governments under the sun, as the 
very model of perfection. {Cheers ) That our prayers 
will be granted sooner or later I have not the slightest 
•doubt {Lottd Cheeis). 

Two years ago I gave the subject of the Congress 
my best consideration, and after mature deliberation 
I arrived at the conclusion that so far from being 
■dangerous to Government, it embodies the essential 
germ of the permanency of the Bntish Government. 
[Cheers.) I have since then, in consequence of Sir 
Auckland Colvin’s letter and Lord Dufferin’s speech, 
as a loyal subject of Her Majesty, re-considered the 
matte|:, and believe me, gentlemen, that I have been 
unable to discover in any of our speeches, publications, 
or proceedings, anything which is at all seditious, or 
which in any way approaches to sedition You know 
the multifarious duties of a Viceroy, and you know the 
heavy work of a Lieutenant-Governor, and I believe 
that these exalted ofl&cials have not had the time to 
study carefully our pamphlets, but have received their 
information as to their general purport and bearing at 
second hand, and you know what the value of that 
kind of second hand information is [Laughtet ) But 
this being so, it is the duty of every loyal subject of 
the Queen to prove, by his firmness in the cause, and 
by his moderation, that the charges brought against us 
by our kind opponents have no foundation in fact. 
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These cnticistns and this opposihon have given nso to> 
certain nnaapprehensiong the moat prominent among 
these being the idea that the Government means to do 
mjury to those who join the Coogresa Nothing conld 
be more absurd than such a rumour The great 
nation on whose possessions the aun never sets— the 
most advanced of nations the first to introduce free 
institutions into this country and teach us that rulers 
were created for the good of subjects, not subjects for 
the pleasure of ruler — the noble nation that has united 
justice with freedom will never allow its ofiBcers to 
resort to such unjustifiable and unconstitutional mea 
sures. {Chiers ) Englishmen as a nation are not 
capable of suppressing any loyal constitutional orga 
nixation by any arbitrary or unfair means (C/j«rr ) 
Having paid this much lam obliged to say something 
more which is not qmte so pleasant. Nows comes to 
us from district after distnct that people have been 
told by their official Snperiors that they would come- 
to gnef if they joined snbscribed to or m any %vay 
Elded the Nabonal Congress. Reports of this nature 
have reached roe from Cawnpore, Etawah Agra,. 
Aligarh and other places too numerous to mention. 

I have letters m ray office to the effect that m one of 
the towns in the Aligarh district people held meetings^ 
and were ready not only to elect delegates but to 
prove unmistakably the interest they take m the Con 
gress by putting their bands deep into tbeir pockets^ 
(Cheers ) But down came the news The distnct 
officer Will be dapfeased with you " ( Shame 1 In 
Gorakhpore anti-Congress meetings were held» and 
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Government officers took part in them. {**S‘Jiame l”) 
Important people forbidden to take part in Con- 
gress meetings. Well, Sir, a great many rumours are 
circulated which are not true, and we will hope that 
some of these at least may be more or less untrue, 
{Laughter,) 

Then there is an idea that the Congress party is 
only a micro''COpic minority. {Laughter.) But it 
is not only natives who have received an English 
education, and even these may now be numbered 
by hundreds of thousands, who take part in this move- 
ment. I see before me, even in this Congress, num- 
bers of gentlemen who, though very highly educated 
and cultured, have not received any So-called English, 
education I have been to several places in these 
provinces in connection with the Congress, and where- 
ever I went I found great enthusiasm prevailing 
amongst all classes of people, and what you will be 
still more pleased to hear is that we have received 
contributions from all classes, even from those who 
profess to be against the Congress [Laughter and 
cheers.) Nay, from some of those whose names figure 
high on the list of so-called anti-Co'ngress Association, 
[Cheers and cries of ‘‘ Name I name /”) I cannot, of 
course, disclose their names, for they accompanied 
their donatio ns ‘With special requests that their name 
should never be disclosed. I have also received large 
subscriptions from hative noblemen on condition that 
their names should not be disclosed because they are 
afraid of the officials. [Laughtef). 
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A question was recently put m the House of Com- 
mons by a member, in which it was statal that the 
Native Pnnces and the Mahomedans as a body were 
against the Congroos. (* No «o”) Yon have hero 
seated on the platfonn Sirdar Dayal Singh, the premier 
Sikh nobleman of the Punjab Our illustrious friend 
the Maharajah of Durbhnnga, a Brahmin of the Brah 
mins the premier nobleman of Bengal had made 
arrangements to come hero to-day bat circumstancefl 
over which he had no control — a sudden attack of 
illness — prevented him from being present Here, too 
yon have Mahomedans, noblemen of the highest birth, 
saoos of the ex Royal houses of Delhi and Oudh and 
others. Well who ore the Pnnces that bjo against 
iB ? The Maharajah of Benares and he alone , and 
if I nnderstand Rajah Shiva Persad, who is attending 
this Congress this jear and declares himself to bo a 
delegate, even the Maharajah of Benares is not against 
the Congress, mdecd approves it but only desires to 
protest against certain speeches and wntlogs of some 
Congressmen which he disapproves. {Laught4r ) But 
can the Maharajah of Benares represent the Pnnces 
of India, or onrsclvea? {Cnas of No^ Has he 
anything m common with tfi? No tto ) Then, 
besides the Maharajah of Bonartf, there are soma 
gentlemen who have the reputation of being the 
author! of certam anti-Congreas pamphlets and letters 
to' the press. I have the honour of knowing some of 
them personally, and can tell yon that, so far from 
wnting tbrBe pamphlets, they are unable to understand 
them. {Laughttrd Since this question was pot m the 
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House of Commons, I have tne'd in vain to ascertain 
what Native Princes were against us. 

Again, I ask you to turn your eyes round this hall 
and See if it is true that Mahomedans do not sympa- 
thize with us. In the last Congress the number of 
Hussalman delegates was S3 , now it is more than 
double this. {Cries of •* Treble ! ti eble 1”) The Maho- 
medans of Oudh have returned at one meeting 57 
delegates, including members of the Royal house of 
Oudh. {Cheers ) Some 27 Mahomedan delegates have 
been returned by the district of Allahabad, and no less 
than 11 were returned from a place where 5^ou might 
not have believed that even a single one would be 
elected. (A votce^ ‘‘ Aligarh ”) Yes, how rightly you 
have guessed the name. {Laughter and cheers) And 
now you can appreciate the importance of the so-called 
opposition which sounds very nicely, but m which 
there is no reality, as all can see, when our opponents 
are obliged to have recourse to the desperate expedient 
of putting forward these few titled inanities to show 
that the Princes of India are against us , they stand 
self-condemned and need no further refutation from 
us , nor IS it my duty now, I am happy to say, to have 
any fault to find with the Mahomedans, generally, for 
not joining us, much less for opposing us , and if any 
Hindu can claim the honour of enjoying an intimate 
intercourse with the Mahomedans of this country, I 
certainly can, and I can assure you that as a body, 
they are not against us But, gentlemen, t am afraid 
'I have detained you too long. {Cries of“ No, no,” and 
•" Go on ”) It IS enough for me now to say that, so far 
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as I have been able to thresh out this qaeshon, persis- 
tent efforts in the cause of the Congre ss are the best 
and almost the only proofs that you can now a-days 
give of true and heartfelt loyalty to our beloved Queen 
Emprea [Ijoud cheen.) Oar strength has been tried, 
our firmness has been tested and our loyalty is rm 
questionable Then gentlemen, what else is required 
for our success? One thing and one thing only la^ 
required Wo require — and I say it — to reach the eara 
and attract the eyes of the people m England we 
require only to create a deep mtcrest m Indian affairs 
in the Honso of Parliament and m the hearts of the 
British nation {CfuersJ) I do not think that, here- 
after you will find the benches of the Hotfle of Com 
mons quite so bare as m times past they ever became 
as soon as an Indian question was bronght before the 
House» I smcercly hope that the members of the two 
Houses and the people of Great Britain wiU henceforth 
commence to take a more lively mtercst in Indian 
affairs and I hope most sincerely they will never for 
a moment be moled by the cuckoo cnes of our local 
Opponents, wbo, incapable of refuting oor argnments 
or justifying their frantic and unconstitutional opposi 
tion char ge ufl, and as they well know falsely with 
disloyalty (CA«r».) 

This ifl a charge that wo wiU not submit to. Let 
them call us by any other opprobnotts designation they 
please, and we will trfeat them with the silent contempt 
they ment Bnt if they charge ns with disloyalty wo 
fling back the charge m their teeth, and say truly, that 
it 13 they and not we who are the real traitors to their 
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country and their Queen. {Loud cheers.) And now 
gentlemen, I have already detained you too long, 
(No, «o), and must now ask you to proceed at once to 
the election of a President. 
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I N the recent history of Bengal, no name is more 
revered, perhaps, than that of Babu Aswini Kumar 
Dutt, for quiet, unostentatious, practical, good work 
done for the people through the people. Aswmi 
Kumar was born on the 25th of January, 1856, at 
Patuakhali, in the Backerganj District, in Bengal. 
His father Babu Brojo Mohan Dutt, after whom the 
college, with which Aswini Kumar has been so closely 
connected, is named, was a well-known judge of the 
Small Causes Court, He brought up his son on 
lines at once independent and practical Aswini 
Kumar, perhaps owes even more to his mother, from 
whom apparently he has inherited his powers of 
endurance, coolness of head in the moment of trial, 
tenacity of purpose, arid devotion to the cause he believes 
to' be true. Young Aswini Kumar passed his Entrance 
Examination in 1869 in the 1st division, and F. A. in 
1872 He graduated B A. in 1878, passing M.A* 
Examination in English in the following year, and 
B.L. in 1880. The unusual interval between his F A 
and B A. has an interesting story behind it. Aswini 
Kumar was only 13 when he passed his Entrance. But 
the University rules prescribed 16 as the minimum age- 
limit. ^ The figures were manipulated by some one 
without his knowledge. When Aswini Kumar came to 
know of it only after he has passed the F.A. 
Examination, he made up his mind that he would take 
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DO advantage which had been •ecnred by nofair means 
and volantanly desisted from appeanng at the B A< 
Examujahon in the regoJar count. The result was 
ihat not being a regnlar student, his name, according to 
the Unrveraity roles of the time, was not pot on the 
list of the Honors ux Artsmen at the M A. This op* 
rightness of condoct and ngidhy Tor truth are the 
grand key notes of hfs life. Again it was donog tha 
mtcrval m 1875 that he founded the Sadharan Dfumna 
Sabha (now defunct) at the age of 18 at Jcssore, where 
bo lived with his father who was a high placed Govern 
meot servant At that time this religions assoaatioa 
drew atteohon by its fftartlmgly novel character A 
European Chnstam Mmionary preached his religion 
side by side with the Orthodox Hmdo Pandit and the 
Mahomedan Moulvi and it was the idea of a boy of 18 
His predilection for the School Master's art showed 
itself m the choice ho made for his profession. Ho 
joined m 1579 before taking his M A degree the 
X^haira school of Serarapnr and the whole institution 
underwent a new change under him- Ha strong 
peiBooality united with the highest moral principles 
impressed itself on the whole of the student population 
under his charge. And nothing could have been more 
doqoent as a testimony or touchlDg as a sight than 
the parting farewells he received from his old boys and 
colleagues. But then Aswim Baba had passed the Law 
Exammatioa, and got himself enrolled in 1880, 
as a pleader at Bansal The Bar at the place was 
adnnttediy a tamted one and the abort tune that he 
renmmed attached to it sufficed to purge it of the 
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evil influences that continually dragged it down. As 
a la^^'yer, Aswmi Babu was both keen-witted and 
earnest m the discharge of his duties towards his 
growing chcufcle. So good a Judge of men and things 
as the Hon’ble Mr. Bhupendra Nath Bose — himself a 
most successful Attorney — publicly declared at the last 
Madras Congress that if Aswmi Kumar had continued at 
the Bar he might have occupied the same position as 
•the Hon’ble Dr Rash Behan Ghose occupies to-day. 
That IS high praise, indeed, to his talents, advocacy, 
and moral strength , and there is no reason to believe 
that it is ill-deservcd. But something was drawing 
him away from the profession , there was something 
that was not congenial to him in it. He felt that his 
-vocation was not m it , he returned to his first love — ■ 
.Pedagogy. He worked as a Professor of English 
Literature in the Brojo Mohan College at Barisal for 
about 17 years without any remuneration whatsoever. 

What was undoubtedly a loss to the Bar was a distinct 
gam to the Teaching profession. The Brojo Mohan 
Institution at Bansal had been founded by his father 
-in 1884, as a higher class English School, at the request 
of the’Distnct Education Committee which had been 
instructed by the Director of Public Instruction m 
Bengal to secure the establishment of a private school, 
■as the sanctioned number of students in the local ^Tillah 
School had been exceeded Babu Brojo Mohan had 
■expressed a wish to raise the institution to the status of 
a College, but he died before he could realise his wish. 
His son now turned his attention to this institution and 
'before long made it so successful that it was affiliated to 
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the F A* Standard m 1899 and to the B A. and B.L. ur 
1898. Mr As vTini Kumar has spent over Ra. 35 000 on 
buildings and equipment, The College was a few years 
ago made over by Aswlni Kumar to a board of trustees 
and a governing body with the Distnet Magistrate os 
its president The governing body is a representative 
and elective one and the College is liberally aided by 
Government Aswim Kumar had made a great efifort 
to dispense with the necessity of accepting Government 
Old but he found it to be an impossible task for him 
under the exactfiig demands of the now University 
Regulation He has however categorically stipnlated 
in the Trust Deed that the special foatnres of 
the College such as the Little Brothers of the 
poor should be carefully maintamed- The College 
13 conducted by a doxen graduates m Arts and 
Law and its disciplinary junsdiction over its student 
has been one of its marked featurefl. It is as a School- 
master that ho IB best known and indeed hts fame 
rests on the secure foundation of a teacher of youtti. 
Unique among edocatioaal instituhons the Brojo Mohan 
has added to it as an adjunct The Little Brothers 
of the poor — the like of which has in recent years been 
started m Madras and Bombay — a Voluntary Associa 
turn of Students of the College and School Departments' 
organised for the purpose of helping the needy poor 
and nursing the helpless sick. Its work bos been highly 
spoken of silent and onostentatioos though it has hceru 
The Students, ni-rote a correspondent over thirteen- 
years ago ” feel ouch a delight in being able to asBuago 
the suffermgs of the distressed that the attitude of many 
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of these young men is just like that of a courageous 
Soldier in the face of an imminent warfare.” The 
band has elicited great official admiration from the 
high placed Lieutenant-Governor to the humble 
Inspector of Schools. ‘‘ I do not consent,” wrote Sir 
Andrew Fraser in 1904, ” in any way to the perpetua- 
tion of inferior institutions. But I do not wish tO' 
discourage, far less to abolish an institution of this- 
kind.” Mr. G. Gooke, late Commissioner of the Dacca 
Division, was even more emphatic m his admiration 
‘‘ Babu Aswini Kumar Dutt,” he wrote in 1892, has- 
done a great service to the town and district by his 
Spirited undertaking and all who admire practical 
patriotism must welcome and applaud such conduct.” 
He termed the success of the institution as ‘‘ remarka- 
ble ” and attributed it to “the public spirit and emula- 
tion of such men as the patron of this institution ” He 
ended by adding that he would, if occasion should 
require, gladly, ” bear testimony officially to the great 
and useful work that he controls.” That is no mere 
praise, it is the expression of sincere admiration of good- 
work actually seen and felt. In view of the fact that 
such an institution as this came into evil odour with the 
authorities m later years, we would add here one more 
testimony. And that is the Inspector’s, for he sees 
things as an official critic and as a Departmental man 
— with no partiality, with no pre-possession and with no- 
intent to palliate “ The School is unrivalled” said he- 
deliberately, “in point of discipline and efficiency. It 
is an mstitution which ought to serve as a model to all 
other Schools, Government or Private ” 
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The lostitntioo i3 tmiqne in another respect, m the 
provision it has made for the teaching of morality and 
religion, With dae regard to the rohgioaa auscepti 
hilities of boys. The * Stodants Friendly Union 
started a long while ago m connection with it imparta 
moral and religiom training to aU boys. In this oaao' 
'Ciation no distinction of race or creed is observed 
the Maulvi teaches by the aide of the Pandit, the 
result being the formation of a health^ aspint d* oorp^ 
among the boys. Mr Martin, the late Director of Pnblic 
ImtmctioD Was much atrock with the work of this 
Association and has left on record the high opinion be 
formed of the eSorts of Aawioi Komar m incolcating 
moral discipline amongst the yonths ondar bis -cans. 
A man like that cannot but bo looked npm by Students 
as their friend and benefactor He has been as a 
'recent English wntcr pat it the fnend and confidant 
of all classes and the idol of the students.” He was, 
besides, the fnend of the local Government Officers and 
his co-operation, willingly offered was always much 
pnred In Hon ble Mr Batson Boll s name (an official 
name honourably connected with Barisal) there is a 
fldiolarship yet maintained m the i ash tn bon. There was 
hardly any exaggeratioa when Mr Ratcliffe said m the 
Daily Sews that upon ha co-operation genera tioos of 
Governmant officers have been glad to depend * 
Mr Dntt was for many years Chairman of the Bansal 
Monicipality and an infinential member of the Local 
and District Boards as well, flo also served on almost 
every Committee formed trader official auspices. His 
■work m the Temperance cause has-been long recc^rsod 
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to be both real and zealous. The late Mr. W. S. Came 
ranked him amongst his best friends, and m publishing 
a portrait of his m the Ahkan (the organ of the Anglo- 
Indian Temperance Association) in 1893, said * “ Here 
is the portrait of an Indian gentleman who was the very 
first to associate himself with our movement, and 
whose communications have often interested our readers 
from No. 1 down to date Mr. Dutt is a pleader in the 
Barisal Courts and enjoys great esteem and respect all 
through the Bengal Presidency.” 

His work in his capacity of Secretary to the Barisal 
People’s Association in connection with the relieving 
of famine stricken people in 1906 at Barisal has been 
highly commended Pen pictures by Sister Nivedita of 
the work he organized and carried out that year 
appeared at the time in the Modem Review and have 
left an indelible impression on all those who have read 
them. Though suffering from diabetes during the 
eight years preceding it, he worked as an able bodied 
sailor would to save his ship from threatened destruc- 
tion. He opened as many as 155 relief centres, and 
through them distributed every week nearly Rs 6,000 
and this commenced in June 1906 and ended about 
the close of the year. He not only found and sent 
out men, but also called for and checked thoir 
reports, and himself went round and liad a kind 
word to say to cheer up the old woman lurking in 
the corner and the child crying for solace Sister- 
Nivedita’s sketches bear ample testimony to this aspect 
of his work and the many letters that rustics from quiet 
comers sent to the Calcutta papers show how they 
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^appreciated his work We have here only space for 
one quotation from Sister Ntvedita 3 wntiogs about 
Mr Dntt s Famine Agency Among volcmtary 
organisation she wrote, anrecognised by State or 
Government and taking place spontaneously for 
rapidity of formation loyalty to its leaders, cohesion 
and eflSciency it might well I think claim to be 
unprecedented in any country She calls the orgam 
4ration " the greatest thmg ever done in Bengal, It 
was ” she adds a Schoolmaster and hts students who 
organized the relief of Backergauj for Aswini Kumar 
Dntt is nothing after all bnt the Bansal Schoolmaster 
After all, as she truly observes the end of all politics 
is the feeding of the people, and the squndness sincenty 
and appropriateness of this political movaraont has 
been attested to the full That is the testimony of an 
eye witness tramed to observe, and incapable of even 
colouring first hand views No wonder then that m 
Bansal Aswini Babu is called the father of the people. 

Snch a man cannot but be accounted less a politician 
than an educational or social worker Indeed, a man 
believing in solid practical work bke Mr Dutt canoot 
bo believed to turn an agitator It is true that he 
has been a Congressman and has attended several of 
the sittings of the National Afflombly of India His 
interest in it has been great, bat he has always feared 
that it can be more practical than it has always showed 
itself to be. Ho issued a circnlar letter to the Leaders 
of the Congress m 1893 suggesting cortam practical 
reforms one of which formed the subject matter of a 
resolution at the Madras Congress of that year which 
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Babu Aswini Kumar had the honor of supporting. 
He IS a moderate ” m the accepted sense of the term 
and no perversion of facts can make him any other. 
He believes in the Mission of his country. “ The 
da} IS not distant when India, under the aegis of the 
British Crovn, will occupy a conspicuous position 
in the Federation of Nations." That was what he 
said in his speech as the President of the Reception 
Committee at the Bengal Provincial Conference of 1906, 
and it IS needless lo say that he has not given up 
that cherished feeling, despite the arbitrary manner m 
w'hich Government subsequently dealt wnth him. That 
is one of the inexplicable things that have happened , 
"but what did not the Partition of Bengal produce ? 
Enmity betw^een Hindus and Moslems, recourse to 
obsolete law's, forging new laws of admittedly un- 
Bntish character and the coming into being of a system 
of legalised espionage tnat has at once been the curse 
^ of the country and the tarnishing of the fair British 
name. It is to this last that Mr. Dutt fell a prey. The 
stoiy IS a long one but there is no need to go into it m 
detail here. The case for him was stated with force, 
precision, and frankness by Indiats in a pamphlet, 
entitled Aswini Kumar Dutt — 4, and the interested 
reader should turn to it, if he cares to know first hand 
how grievously the Government had injured itself 
by deporting Mr. Dutt on December 13, 1909. 

Briefly put, his objection to the Partition of Bengal, 
his zeal for the Swadeshi Cause, his successful 
action against Mr. Jack for defaming him by 
•describing a pamphlet of his as seditious and inflamma- 
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Tamil and the Tamil translatjon baa been prescribed 
as a text book m certam schools of Sonthem India 
He IS also the compiler of two other paAiphlets one 
on Prem (Love) and another on Durghatshod Tatwa (The 
Real Meaning of Dorga Worship). He has besides 
a good knowledge of Sanskrit and Persian literatiires. 
Ho had stodied also several VemacnlaiB of India—* 
Marathi, Panjabi and Hmdi, and has a pasion for 
reading the sacred books of the different sects of India 
in their originals snch as the Onanth Shaheb the 
R mayana of Tulsidas etc By nature, Mr Dntt is 
rhy and reserved hut as one comes to know him ho 
■mil find that there is no more lovable man in all 
India. He is now nearly 61 years of ogt, and as Sir 
Bampfyldo said — that is evidently all he pertonaUy 
know of him — he ** is not one of those who render to 
their country lip-service only Even m the evening of 
hislife Mr Dntt has been a strenuous worker in his 
Country's cauae, A few years ago he founded at 
Bansal a SooUtyfor the Promotion of Education and 
Sanitation of which he is the Life- President The 
Boaety has employed agents for the propagation 
among the rural population of district ideas of 
sanitation by means of lectures and pamphlets end the 
establishment of free primary schools. Aswim Kumar 
has act apart a porboo of his landed property with an 
mcomo of Rs. 300 per annum for the purposes of the 
society which has been doing excellent work. 
Mr Dutfa idea it is hoped will bo taken up by the 
leaders of other districts in Bengal who have evinced a 
keen interest m this nerw expenroent He has set 
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Tolling another novel idea fraught with great 
possibilities — sending out Jatra parties into the nooks 
and corners of the province, to give popular dramatic 
representations dealing with social evils One such 
Jatra party patronised by Babu Aswini Kumar gave a 
series of performances in Calcutta in August, 1916, and 
drew enormous audiences. Sir Ashutosh Mukerji, 
Mr. Justice A. Chowdhery and many other distin- 
guished citizens of Calcutta publicly expressed their 
high appreciation of the performances, which the idea 
of Babu Aswini Kumar materialised Babu Aswini 
Kumar was elected President of the Bengal Provincial 
Conference held at Dacca in 1913 and his Presidential 
Address contained many highly suggestive points. 
The reader will observe that the ideas and opinions 
expressed in his Presidential Address Babu Awmi 
Kumar has consistently endeavoured to carry into 
practice To further adopt the Ex- Governor’s words, 
to the cause of education, he has “ devoted practical 
and successful effort, remembering that philanthropy is 
^hown by deeds.” 

We live m deeds not years , m thoughts, not breaths , 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial 
We should count time by heart —throbs He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels noblest, acts the best. 

These famous lines of Bayley better descnbe his life’s 
work than pages of written biography can. 



THE BENGAL 

PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE DACCA— 19] 3 


PRESIDENIIAL ADDRESS 
Follow delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen.— It would 
be impossible for mo to express m words my feeling of 
gratitude to you for the very great honour you have 
done me by electing me to the office of the President 
of this representative assembly in this histone City 
which 13 replete with inspuing momonea of the past 
and promises to regam her former position in the near 
future, — an office of which conscious of my own 
ttiortcomiDgs, I feel I am altogether unworthy I see 
many around mo who wonld really adorn the Chair 
but since your choice fell upon me, a very very humble 
man who has done nothing to ment this honour and 
your call came as a command I had no option but to 
obey m spite of the present state of my health. Now 
that I have been placed m this position I crave your 
indulgence and sympathy in the discharge of the duties 
attached to it, and I am sure, you will be as generous 
in giving me your help as you have been m calling me 
tojircside over your dolibenitions. 

At the very outset, gentlemen^ it is my melancholy 
duty to offer our homage of love, reflect and admiration 
to the sacred memory of one whose name will bo 
handed down from generation to generation all over 
India as that of an apostle of Love and a messenger of 
Hope to the down trodden and despondent raiUlons ot 
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this Countr 5 \ who felt the same love for India as he 
did for his Motherland, who rallied the scattered forces 
of Indian patriotism and breathed into them new life 
and power for the political regeneration of this Penin- 
sula, the great sage, the venerable Rishi^ at whose feet 
educated India sat to learn the lessons of nation-build- 
ing Fellow-delegates, need I tell you whom I mean ? 
— Allan Octavian Hume, who passed away on thirty- 
first of July last. May his soul enter into bliss and 
rejoice for ever and ever ! 

Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, I have the painful duty 
of expressing our abhorrence and detestation at the 
wicked and dastardly attempt that was made on the 
life of our Viceroy when he was in the very climax of 
the day’s rejoicings at Delhi on the 23rd of December 
last, — our Vicero 3 % who by a magic wave of his hand 
transformed a scene of seething discontent, misery and 
confusion into one of contentment, peace and happiness: 
to whom Bengal particularly owes a debt of endless 
gratitude for the reversal of the odious Partition 
of 1905 who, even when showers of blood were raining 
from the wounds and he was writhing with excru- 
ciating pain, never lost, for a moment, the benignity 
of bis disposition and his confidence' in his people ; 
who, even in that hour of severe tnal had the extra- 
ordinary magnanimity to say that, in spite of what the 
miscreant had done to him, his beneficent policy to 
India would never be changed. Gentlemen, it must 
have been some consolation of his Excellency to see 
how all India from one end to the other sympathised 
with him and expressed her admiration' at the fortitude 
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and forbearance which ho and Her Excellency Lady 
Hardioge exhibited on the occasion May God speedily 
restore him to his former health and strength I 

Lord Hardioge will ever be remembered by the 
hundreds of millions of this Country as the great 
pacifier, and, notwithstanding his errors — one of 
which, if I may bo pardoned to say so is, perhaps 
the transfer of the capital to Delhi at a fahuloos cost 
— notwithstanding anch errors, and of human beings 
who does not err ? — his name will be cfaenshod with 
love and gratitude by the numerous race of his land 
We regret vary much that the villain who perpetrated 
the atrocious crime just ihferred to, has not yet been 
found out , and who does not feel pom at the thought 
that the vestiges of anarchism have not yet bo clean 
swept away ? It is really distressing that, while the 
whole Country 13 rejoicing over the reversal of the 
Partition of Bengal and the many benevolent projects 
laundied for the spread of education, improvement of 
samtation and other means of domestic advancement 
these misguided beings find opportunitiefl to batch 
their infernal plans m some gloomy recess unobserved 
by men put them into executioa and go about 
undetected. They and the dacoits who have of late, 
grown to be such a terror to the country have been 
a pest which both the Government and the people 
shonld do all they can to get rid of 
Government I fear have not yet been aWe to do as 
much as is needed in that direction. It reveals 
the mcapaaty of the Police. Most of the dacoits are 
BtiU at large and prowling about for the commission of 
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further ravages. Very few have yet been detected. In 
one case, a dacoit was bounded by the villagers, 
yet the man could not be traced. In trying to find out 
anarchists and dacoils, our police officers have, in 
certain cases, succeeded in subjecting to the indignit) » 
worr} and harassment of a house-search q iite a large 
number of quiet and la\^ -abiding people and creating 
in their minds anew a leelmg of intense disquietude 
and alarm. Fifty houses were searched recently 
m Backergungc and most of the searches have furnished 
no clue Presumably, there was no justification for 
them. These searches serve only to irritate people and 
slacken the hold of Government on their minds. 

It IS our earnest prayer to our popular Governor 
that he should put a stop to such indiscriminate house- 
searches and follow the principle enunciated by Sir 
John Hewett, the late Lieutenant-Governor of the 
United Provinces, that no house should be searched on 
mere suspicion, unless there was jiistif table ground for 
such suspicion. I would humbly suggest that house- 
searches should not be allowed on the mere report of a 
police officer, that some senior Deputy Magistrate, who 
has known the people of the district for sometime 
should be consulted as to whether there is any 
justifiable ground or not, and then only on his advice 
the search might be undertaken. 

It IS absolutely necessary that the cadre of the 
police department should have more capable men than 
it can, at present, boast of. ' Higher salaries and 
better prospects would attract better men There is a 
feeling based on good grounds m favour of the 
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introdoction of a Cocnpebtive Examination for the 
selection of these ofiacera. The system of nomination 
13 always apt to degenerate into nepotism. Men who 
have pased the competitive test, if they ore properly 
trained for some time, would sorely improve the 
personal of the Police service. 

Every Indian who has the welfare of his coontry at 
heart should do hw level best to bring these offenders 
to justice. Public opinion should be educated it 
should be dnven home into the mmds of our country 
men what Btihma said to YttdhiMhlkira * — 

“Virtue hit by the arrow of vice comes to society 
for redress. If society withholds its assistance half 
the vice attacfaea to its leader one-fourth goes to those 
that do not decry it and a lonrth only sticks to the 
Sinner Not till the sinner is punished does the am 
descend from the shoulders of the communit / to those 
of the sinner 

There are two things, I am afraid which impede the 
hearty co-operation of onr villagers. The first is that 
they have very little confidence m the Police officers 
and are afraid lest they m giving any information bo 
themselves entangled and the second is that they are 
in mortal dread of those malefactors lest they wreack 
their vengeance on them, while they have no means to 
defend themselves. It is by all moans, advisable that, 
tinder proper safeguard these villagers should bo given 
fire-arms and trained to use them for defence. It 
IS hfart rending to think that In this poor country, the 
few, who have inbented or saved out of their own 
earnings a little, should see themselves molested and 
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Stripped of even that little without the power of raising 
a finger to protect it. 

Nov, let us think of the causes which lend to these 
dacoitics. I refer onl> to those that are supposed to be 
committed h\ young men who belong to the Bhadrolog 
class and not those of the ‘ professional ’ dacoils. 
These half-cduca ted joung men, I am sure, had never 
the benefit of religious and moral training ; most of 
them, I believe, have no means of subsisiencc and 
others, having such means, do not know how to spend 
their time and to cmplov themselves usefully , and all 
these having no fear of resistance on account of the 
practical dis'rmamcnt of the country have been 
emboldened to do their devilish work. I am glad 
Government have, at last, realised to themselves the 
effects of a God-less training in our schools and 
colleges and are now trying to mat urea plan of religious 
and moral instructions It is also imperatively 
necessary that both Government and we should 
endeavour to open new’ paths for living The other 
day His Excellency Lord Carmichael took the students 
to task for seeking Government appointments and not 
trying to have a second string to their bow ; but w’here 
could they get this string from ? Unless Government 
and our people make sufficient arrangements for 
agricultural, technical, industrial and commercial 
education and extend the spheres of Medical education 
and education in Engineering, where is the opening for 
“thousands and thousands of our young men to scrape 
up a livelihood ? And as to Government employment 
why should not Government itself trench upon the 
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almost anbroken monopoly of Caropean officers m 
many departments of the Pnblic Services to provide’ 
snbsistencQ to the children of the soil ? 

In this connection I must deplore the decadence of 
the Swadeshi spirit which provided food for so many" 
thonsandj of onr countrymao and sostaioed the- 
patriotic <eal of hundreds of thousands What is It 
that has overtaJccn ns ? Imports of foreign wares 
notably cotton goods, have increased considerably and 
many, even of our educated men have taken to them 
withont any compunction Everybody knows that the- 
boycott of foreign goods that was declared was only a 
temporary measure to draw the attention of the British 
public to our grievances caused by the Partition of 
BengaL The PartitioQ is gone and the boycott is gona 
too bat Swadsiht ts not gone. Wo most look to the 
oconormc condition of our country we must see how 
she has been redoccd to the verge of rain how she has- 
coma to anch atraita that while the income of on 
Englishman is more than Rs, 600 a year that of 00 " 
Indian is according to the most liberal calculation not 
more than Rs 27 and is only aboot Rs. 2 a month, 
sufficient to provide a man with food, clothes and the' 
other necessanes of life ? Shall wo stand by nnmovod" 
and suffer our own brothers and sisters to die like flies 
for want of food, to Buccumb to the acourgo of Malaria 
and other diseases becaose they have not sufficient 
nourishment to withstand therr attack? If we are men 
we shall not allow it Alas 1 m exultation over the 
withdrawal of the Partition of Bengal wo have 
forgotten Bengal herself That she is suffering frocr 
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sheer exhaustion and is dying of inanition, we have 
clean forgotten it. If we have any soul left to us 
we must try to revive her. We must call back the 
Swadeshi spirit, — its enthusiasm and vigour. We must 
promote Swadeshi industries and purchase Swadehsi 
articles even if the prices be far higher, we 
must do this for your own protection, for our own satety, 
else we are lost and there is no hope for us. There are 
Some traitors among ourselves who give us foreign 
goods and palm them off as Swadeshi ' We must have 
no dealings with them, nothing should be down which 
might encourage them in these fraudulent practices. 
Many of the Joint-Stock Companies we started are 
pining away because of the want of business capacity 
m most of our men and of honesty in some and the 
pressure of unequal competition with foreigners. 
Until we make ourselves alive to our own interests and 
duties involved therein, until we take steps to see that 
the education of our young men tend to make them 
business-like, there is hardly any prospect of improve- 
ment. And IS it too much to hope that Government 
should, as suggested by Lord Minto and Sir Edward 
Baker, take measures to protect our infant industries ? 
In order that we may rise economically, socially, and 
morally, it is imperative that our Government and we 
should work shoulder to shoulder, in love and 
confidence 

In this connection, I cannot help expressing my 
Warm appreciation of the good and useful work that 
our Government has inaugurated for ameliorating the 
condition of the poor people of this country, who are.- 
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head and ears in debt, by establiahmg cooperative 
credit soaetiea m oU parts of India- I have been 
'reading tfai* reports of some of these soaotiea kindly 
sent to roe by their indefatigable Registrar Mr J M 
Mitra, to 'vhora we are so ranch indebted for his 
labonrs I have been very forcibly strnck with the 
manner in which some societies of Midnapor have 
began tbeir work These societies have been relieving 
the poor by loans at a small interest looking after the 
manner in which they spend the money lent them, 
deciding petty disputes by arbitration and ont of 
their profits, raaintaiaingeleraentaryschools construct 
ing means of comrau meat ion m viJIagea, excavating 
tanks gmog medical relief to those who are in need of 
It and above all fostenag a corporate life by bnoging 
^ the villagers together making them resolved to be frugal 
and prudent and helpful for the good of the whole 
village commonity A very good beginning has 
been made and I wonid rocommeod the egtabltshment 
of such societies all over the Presidency I hops you 
Will agree with mo m thinking that such Sociotiei 
wonid quicken our villagers into action and improve 
their condition and tend to revive the spirit of the 
village communities of old. Now having taken a 
cursory glance of what is uppermost in our mmds at 
present, lot os formulate a plan of work for ourselves 
and of what we expect the Government to do, for the 
growth and advancement of onr Country 

And m this work Hmdifi, Mosenlmans and Christians 
should all take part as we are all of the same race- 
Mussulmans who have boeo living hero for centnnes 
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now, undoubtedly, are Bengalees in every sense of the 
word , and so are the resident Christians. We all have 
to join hands in the service of our common Mother. 
We all “ are citizens of one country, subordinate to 
one power, subject to one legislature, taxed by one 
authority, influenced for weal and woe by one system 
of administration, urged by like impulses to secure like 
tights and to be relieved of like burdens.” Whatever* 
maj' be the differences in our religious and social 
customs, our political interests are identical , and as to 
differences in our religions, it may safely be asserted 
that stripped of the outer forms, they are essentially 
one If a Hindu reads Quran or the sublime writings 
of Maulana Rumi or the ecstatic Gazals of Hafez, he 
will wonder at the agreement he will find in the 
cardinal principles of his religion and of Islam, and in 
the courses of what is termed Ishq by the Mussulmans 
and Prema or Bhakti by the Hindus. The effect would 
be similar if a Mussulman would care to read the 
Upanishads, the cream of theVedas, or the Bhagavat 
or Bhagavat Geeta , ‘and so with the perusaL 
of Christian Scriptures and the wntings of Christian 
devotees. It is simply because of the ignorance 
of the Shastras of each other that we feel we 
differ so much. I have already said our political 
interests are the same , and having lived for centuries 
together, have not Hindus and Mussulmans felt as 
if they were related to one another ? In fact the 
endearing terms Dada, Chacha^ Kaka, Mama, have, for 
generations, been interchanged between Hindus and 
Mahomedans and men of one sect invited their friend- 
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of the other to all domestic ceremonies even Tel igions 
lestivals. I am sorry to have to say that there hag 
been same estrangement now I hope my Mossulnmn 
brothers will pardon me if I say that some of them 
led away by the ‘ favoonte wife * theory, have thought 
it fit to mark ont separate hnes for themselves apart 
from the Hindns. I am glad that there are far-seeing 
men among them who know very well that this theory 
cannot last long and when our brothers will have 
advanced as far as the Hmdus have, the lUnsion will 
disappear Every Indian Government is bound to say 
with Sir John Mestoa* — ' Disunion and fnction will 
only mean weakness to both parties and so long as 
public questions are decided on racial grounds rather 
than on their ments, the progress of India will bo 
hampered. How much I admire the statement made 
by my fnend the Hon ble Mr Haxal Haque before the 
Public Service Commission that he considered it 
repugnant to their sense of self respect that the follower 
of Mahomed shonld consent to remain for all time, a 
dead weight on other advanemg communities constantly 
hampering them in their progress. 

\Ve are vonl> Imked together and together wo rise, 
together we fall It is because of the afiectioo and 
regard that have grown between Indian Hmdos and 
Mussulmans for such a long time, that the Hmdos have 
sympathised so feelmgly with the Bufferers m Turkey 
and have wished the victory of the Turks m the war 

Fellow delegates we have met here to discuss 
nieasurea and devise and adopt means by which we 
could remove the evils that exist m our soaety end 
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'promote our well-being ; and is it not our ambition 
that we should be recognised as a unit among the 
nationalities of the world ? Well, Gentlemen, in order 
to be so recognised it is necessary that we should shake 
off our diffidence and dependance on others, gird up 
our loins and put forth the energies we have, to 
consolidate ourselves into a nation. More than a 
quarter of a century ago, came to our ears the trurapet- 
-call of that noble soul at whose beck the whole of 
India hurried to form the Indian National Congress, 
whose departure from this earth we mourned just 
mow — 

‘‘ Sods of Ind, why sit ye idle, 

Wait ye for some Deva’s aid ? 

Buckle to be up and doing, 

Nations by themselves are made ” 

Have we responded to it like men ? No, I must 
confess, we have not Twenty-eight long years have 
rolled away, yet we are not very far from where we 
were at the time. The sky is still overcast, but 
Gentlemen, have we not marked a silver lining to the 
clouds ? The upheaval of the last few years, the restless 
agitation against the Partition of Bengal and the 
tremendous force of the Swadeshi movement — have 
they not proved that we still have that left in us which 
would stand us in good stead if we wanted to occupy a 
place in the scale of nations ? Did not the life, 
the vigour, the power that was in them lead even 
•distant nations to change the opinion that they hitherto 
entertained about the Bengali race ? Yes, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, we have found out the strength that is 
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in 135. We now know that we can if wo will shapn 
our destiny We have not to wait for some nova’s 
aid Wo have got to take our desdny m the hollow of 
our hands and shapa it as we wilL Wo have to 
awaken the divinity that u in ns and it will bo as wo 
want it to be. It is oar will that will bond all the- 
forces at wofk according as vre want them to The 
pnde of intellect is oars that the race of Sn Cbaitanya^ 
of Rama Prasad, of Vidyasagar 13 an emotional race 
nobody can donbt — Bometiraes our emotions m excess 
mark onr failings and it cannot be gainsaid that a 
nascent love for the Motherland a visible in the spbero- 
of onr emotion bnt the wUl is torpid dormant We 
have to rouse the Will by all means the fire that 
blaxed in the hearts of our ancestors of old It is* 
smooldenog m us, we blew it into a flame ashes again 
are collecting ow it, we have to blow on it again^ 
kindle it and keep it up bo that its warmth may reach- 
the farthest corners of the land We most see it 
coDSnmo all the evils that have accumulated here for 
ages. No/ no possumns " no Let os brace ourselveS' 
np for another contmuous round of work. There are 
Bome who say that pnbUc spirit is on the wane and we- 
have been fared of the activity we oxhibrtod recently 
I do not believe iL There is a Bpell of apparent 
mactioQ because we have not embarked on a ay sterna tic 
plan of work Let that be defined and taken np, and 
you will see how sataiactonly it wiU speed on 

Our work a two fold (1) m reference to Government ,, 
(2) in reference to the people. 

In reference to Government our duty is (0 
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co-operate with them so as to make the admmistratibn 
smooth and easy, (ii) to criticise measures of Government 
and point out those which we consider fraught with 
evil to ourselves and therefore to our rulers , and to 
press on them our claims and aspirations for those 
political rights and privileges which, we consider, 
ought to be ours. 

We have repeated, again and again, that our aim is 
to be a Self-Governing Country on the lines of the 
Self-Governing Colonies of the British Empire , and I 
do not know of any power that is capable of dislodging 
us from that position. Our ambition is based on the 
bed-rock of what is called the Magna Charta of British 
India, the principle of which has been asseverated 
again and again and emphasised and accentuated by 
successive sovereigns who loved and love their Indian 
subjects , and to-day or to-morrow it is bound 
to be fulfilled. There has been enough of throwing of 
cold water on this idea, there has been enough of 
clever interpretations of memorable documents which 
support it from quarters whence we least expected 
them and there has been misconstruction of the very 
principle itself , but we are not going to budge an inch . 
In urging the much-needed reforms which tend towards 
that goal we must leave no stone unturned in the line 
of constitutional agitation, we must show that we are in 
earnest about them — dead earnest. We must not rest 
until our claims are realised. 

To secure such reforms we have to take up the second 
division of our work — 

(i) We have to educate public opinion, so that 
8 
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consultation with them. Such persons which listen to 
our suggestions more readily and look after our mter^t 
more keenly than those who do not depend for their 
appointments upon our will I was charmed with the^ 
manner in which the subject was made clear to his 
fellows. I am not prepared gentlemen to allow any 
remark to go without contradiction which says that our 
masses have not the power of comprehending and 
apprematiog our work. It is imperative that they 
should join our ranks if we want to impress Govern- 
ment with the urgency of our claims, Thmk of the 
prodigious efforts that are needed even m England to 
bring about necessary reforms where both the ruIerH 
and the ruled belong to the same nation Imagmo" 
then the difficulty of our situation — what we Imve 
to do for the pnrpoiio of impreasmg what we want 
upon the tninds of our rulers who are foreign to ns by 
half a world's distance foreign to onr languages, 
habits, oBtoms, ways of life and the very raises of - 
thinking 

The second Bul>diviaion of onr dnties m reference 
to the people, — that of raising their social and moral 
Btandard — will bo probably more difficult, but none 
the less attractive. I will in a few minutes present 
to you a list of some of these duties. In their 
performanco the zest and exatement of an agitation 
■will snroly be wanting but the achievements of steady 
Bobd, gennmo work and the refreshing conscionsness- 
of domg ones duty will give tone to our national 
-character, be a resistless mcentive to more strenuous 
work and spell Progres In such work although the 
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’impetus will come from within, we will certainly count 
upon the sympathy and co-operation of Government. 

. Ladies and gentlemen, we are happy in having as 
our Viceroy His Excellency Baron Hardmge, the 
author of United Bengal, and as our Governor His 
Excellency Baron Carmichael, who has m such a short 
time w'on the hearts of the people entrusted to his care. 
We are proud of our Governor and we ought to so 
comfort ourselves that he may be proud of his people. 
Nothing, I believe, w'ould please him so much as to see 
us develop ourselves into a self-reliant and self- 
governing community worth of the best privileges of 
the British Empire 

To bring about such a consummation, mutual good- 
feeling and co-operation of the Government and the 
people are necessary. 

I will not tire your patience by speaking on most 
of those of our pressing claims which w^e want 
Government to fulfil and the schemes and measures of 
Government which are being discussed at present. I 
will leave them to abler hands to be dealt with dunng 
the course of our deliberations. Subjects such as the 
-question of the Simultaneous Examinations, the 
Separation of the Judicial and Executive Functions 
and other questions before the Public Services 
Commission, the rules for the election of members to 
"the Legislative Councils, the Conspiracy Bill, and 
other important subjects, will come up as we proceed. 

I will say a few words on the recent declaration of the 
^Educational Policy by the Government of India, the 
Dacca University Scheme, Local Self-Government, 
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Sanitation Drainage and Water-supply and Religioto- 
Mmistration in JaiK 

Before I spe^ cm these subjects I must aay I am 
deeply pained and I am sure yon ali are at the rejection 
of the petitions of the residents of Syltet G^lpra 
Manbhum a part of Smgbhnra and of Puraoa^ seekings 
re nmon with Bengal They are our kith and km have 
generally the same habits and customs as we have and 
apeak the same language as we. They were encouraged 
to snbmit them by certain words m the memorable 
Despatch of the 25th Angnst 1911 bnt their hopes have 
been blasted. They should trj again and we ahould 
all jom with them to bnng about the desired end 

In taking np the snbject of Edacation the noble 
words of His Gracious Majesty the King Emperor 
which have been made the exordium of the recent 
Resolution of the Government of India on their 
Educational Policy again and again come to ray mind 
and fill it With hope- In fact^ that royal heart 
pulaatmg w ith deep love for India preluded those words 
by saying expressly T<>day m India I give to India 
the watchword of hope." Since the utterance of 
these words the heart of all India has been swellmg 
with hope and now has come the declaration of his 
angnst representative m India and his cotmcilIorB It 
IB mstmct with a smccre desire to elevate the hundreds- 
6f nnllions of this country from the humblest to the 
highest for which we ace all exceedingly grateful 

The declaration says * — « In the forefront of their 
policy the Government of India desire to place the 
formation of the character of the scholars and ffio 
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under-graduates under tuition,” and in making this 
announcement Government have emphasised the value 
of religious and moral training in Schools and Colleges. 
We hail this pronouncement with delight. There is 
no subject of more vital importance to my country 
than this and I agree with those who ‘‘ lament the 
tendency of the existing systems of education to 
develop the intellectual at the expense of the moral 
and religous faculties.” I do not see why Government 
should still hesitate to introduce a system of religious 
instruction. The principle of neutrality would, in 
my humble opinion, be no bar to its introduction, if, 
according to the suggestion of Dr. Martin, the late 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, (1) Societies 
be formed for religious instruction “ on the line of 
universal truths with the cardinal idea of a Supreme 
Being controlling and regulating our actions,” and 
discourses on the lives of saints of all countries- 
without any distinction of colour or creed, and (2) 
different Associations of students of different sects be 
started under the presidency of teachers of different 
persuasions for the purpose of training them according 
to their respective Scriptures, traditions and modes of 
thought, barring what would be offensive to other 
sects. 

The residential system has my hearty approval but I 
respectfully demur when Government say ; “ Already 
in some first-class institutions m the country admirable 
arrangements have been made on European 
lines to secure the full benefits of the residen- 
tial system.” I am afraid, arrangements on 
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European lines might tend to denahonalusa onr youth 
With all the admitsges that have accrued to os from 
Western culture and they have been many I am not 
prepared to allow the youth of ray country to foTBate 
the ample habits of our forefathers I do not surely 
advocate Squalid and insanitary living but the complex 
machinery of Western life is introduced the better for 
our welfare. The very climatic conditions of this 
country are against the adoption of European habits 
and ways of life. There is some truth in 
* East 13 East 
West 13 West 

And the twain shall never meet. 

An All Wise Providence has brought them together 
that they may meet m the Essentials not m the 
Externals. European teachers coming in contact with 
Indian pupils should always keep this in view 

Nothing could be more welcome to us than the 
prospect of the spread of Elementary Education , but 
if the average cost of maintetiance of a primary school 
be what Government have estimated it to be — Rs. 375 
per annum it wilJ take an unconscionably long period 
to achieve even so much as has been akotefaed out 
at present Speaking of Bengal I believe, Rs. 250 
would do for a small primary schooL Although the 
aoJanes of the teachers may be small they have a 
recogmxed position m the village, are gcDerally 
provided with food by the village people and given 
perquisites on many occasions. For the purpose of 
raising the standard of schools we hear that nearly 700 
schools were abolished in Eastern Bengal in lOOO^lO. 
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Could anything be more disastrous than this to the 
-cause of Education ? These schools, although not 
■coming up to the prescribed standard, were, at any 
rate, doing some good. Steps could be taken gradually 
to improve the quality of teaching. As for buildings, 
they need not cost about Rs. 700, as is calculated at 
present and benches and chairs may be dispensed with. 
I should prefer reverting to our old simpler ideals . 

The proposal for the withdrawal of the recognition 
of secondary schools from the Universities and placing 
it m the hands of Local Government has become a 
source of uneasiness and alarm to persons interested in 
Education. Government shall have to depend upon 
Inspectors. Would it be right to leave such an 
important matter of vital interest to the people to the 
'decision of one individual instead of a body of learned 
men who constitute the Syndicates of the Universities? 
True, they very often depend on the reports of 
Inspectors^ but aggrieved parties may now appeal 
to the Syndicates for justice and the Syndicates may 
be approached more easily than high Government 
officials There are Inspectors. There are some 
who do not understand the difficulties of people 
-starting schools, some who care more for their 
fads than education, some who are not often guided 
Tiy purely educational considerations and some who in 
going to improve schools sometimes improve them off 
'the face of the earth. 

Government have fully realized our sentiments when 
"they say no branch of education at present evoke 
greater public interest than technical and industrial 
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instniction Wo may add to it Agncultural Ednca- 
tion 

I do not think wc can support the idea of converting' 
into a University with power to confer degrees every 
College which has shown the capacity of attractmg- 
Btodenta from a distance and have attained a certain 
standard of ofiBaency Think of onr old fot* how they 
lost their dignity by the improper ose of such powers. 
Prejodices and prepossessions do not ocenpy a very 
insignificant place m human mind. Besides, theso- 
local Universities wall bo dependent upon the opinions 
of local officials and influenced by them 
The proposal for the foundation of one institntioa 
for scholars working m different branches of the 
kindred subjects which comprise Onentalia is 
admirable If Pundits and Rfonivia would work side 
by Bide, exchange between them the thoughts of the 
ancient Masters and discuss their adaptability to 
modem circumstances it would go a great way to 
promote love and good will between Hind ns and 
Mahomed ans. 

Gentlemen I will now ran through the Dacca 
University Scheme and hero with your pamnssioo, 

I will quote where necessary from what I had occasion 
to say lately on the subject. Our acknowledgments 
are dno to Government for the earnestness with which 
they have taken up the idea of fonnding a teaching 
and residential University in this city and also to the 
members of the University Committee who have 
thought and worked so hard to elaborate the schmnrt 
I would by all means have an Agncultural Collage 
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in such a fertile tract of the country, where the people 
are mainlj^ agricultural. 

I would not have a separate department of Islamic 
Studies. I fully recognise the value of such studies. 
There should be arrangements for Sanskritic Studies 
also, and I would put both the courses among the 
optional subject in the Arts Course — Forming isolated 
classes m separate departments, the students of such 
studies would not have the same general culture suited 
to the times as other graduates and w'ould farther be 
deprived of the benefits of the corporate life of the 
whole University. The status proposed for B. I. and 
M. I. degrees would create general dissatisfaction and 
discontent These degrees would never m public esti- 
mation carry the same weight as B A. and M.A 

My opinion is as strong against the foundation of a 
separate Muhammadan College. Such separation 
would go against' the unification of ideals, promotion 
-of healthy intercourse and general improvement of the 
two largest sections of our Society and create a 
cleavage pernicious alike to the true interests of the 
rulers and the ruled. 

I rejoice over the very strong and influential protest 
that has been made by Dr. Rash Behari Ghosh, and 
such eminent associations of Zemindars as ‘ the British 
Indian Association’ and ‘ the Bengal Land-holders^ 
Association, against the establishment of a College for 
the well-to-do Classes. The Country is already too 
much caste-ridden. Nothing should be done which 
would strengthen the barriers between class and class^ 
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-which have contributed bo much to the downfall of 
India. If the Prince of Woles does not feel it 
derogatory to prosecute hw studies m the Magdalene 
College Oxford I cannot imagine why the sons of 
well to^ classes should hesitate to jom our Colleges. 
No precmuin should be given to vanity of all, in 
Educational mstitutioni. 

I pray that no steps bo taken to mar the dignity of 
my mother tongue. I quite approve of the idea of 
adding to the stock of Bengali Literature from Perxian 
or Arabic sources but nothing should be introduced 
which would collide with the genius of that language 
which 13 essentially Sanskritic 

As to the staff, the spirit of racial distinction would 
be a great damper to the men of what is called the 
Provincial Service and a stnmblmg block to the 
success of the University 

On the question of residence and discipline, I fear, 
arrangementa are proposed for too ngid control and 
too close supervision. Locks and bars am foreign 
to our Country In ancient times the youth of India 
resided with tbeir teachers, they lived in hostels which 
were true to the real meaning of the word — they had 
nothing to pay No locks and bars were used 
Discipline with locks and baa comes very near to 
prison disciphne tod too mnch restraint and patriar 
chal kindneffl are apt to work the other way Love 
and affecbon with a doe allowance for freedom will 
.achieve the end aimed at and not fear and rcpreasioa. 
The advice given by that eminent Professor of Amenca 
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Dr. Stanley Hall seems to be very opposite m 
consideration of what human nature is like. He says — 

“ Freedom is the vital breath of student life The- 
sense of personal liberty is absolutely indispensable for 
moral maturity, and just as truth cannot be found 
without the possibility of error, so the pose non peccare 
precedes the non posse peccare, and professors must 
make a broad application of the rule ahusns non tollit- 
usum ” 

As regards the administration of the University I was 
at first inclined to think that officials would necessarily 
predominate in the Convocation, but now, considering 
that there is a very large number of educated men who 
take a lively interest in educational matters, I do not 
see wl;iy non-officials should not form the majorit)’’ 
The members of the Council should all be elected by 
the Convocation The members of the Syndicate of 
the Calcutta University who are all elected have- 
worked to the satisfaction of both Government and the 
people. There is no reason why the Council of the 
Dacca University, if the members are all elected, should' 
not be as efficient. The necessity for special represen- 
tation of Mahommedans has not been proved. If we 
consider their phenomenal advance during these few 
years, I do not find any reason why they should press- 
for such representation. 

It was more than a quarter of a century ago that the 
principle of Local Self-Government was introduced 
into the Municipalities of mofussil towns and the 
District Boards. It has had a fair trial in the 
Municipalities, but in the District Boards it has not- 
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hnd more than a faint recognition- There 13 not a 
majority of elected members mtheae Boards. Oat of 
500 member^ only 210 are elected- Government have 
been satisfied with the administration of most of oar 
Municipalities and have been decorating some of their 
Chairmen and Vice Chairmen- la it not time that the 
District Boards should now be given a fair chance 
to show if with elected Chairman they mn also acquit 
themselves as creditably as the mumcipalities ? It is 
not time that the majority should be formed b> elected 
members as was suggested by the Decenti^ixatioo 
Commision? As at present constituted, they are 
wanting in life and vigour What that^sainted soul, 
the Marqms of Ripon said, more than thirty years ago, 
holds gaxi even to-day m reference to these bodies. 
He said — * So long as the Chief Executive ofificers 
are as a matter of course, Chairmen of the 
Mumcipahties and Distnct Committees, there is little 
chance of these Committees affording any effective 
trammg to their members m the management of local 
affairs or of the non-ofificnal members taking any real 
interest m the local business And he added — ■ the 
noD-official members must be made to feel that real 
power la placed in their hands. Even after such a 
lapse of time the non official members do not feel that 
power 13 m their hands. Is it not time that steps 
should be taken to free them from the tutelage of 
the Collector? But there is the objoctioa of the 
Decentralisation Comnnssiou which does not approve 
of the removal of the Collector from the Chaimianship 
of the Distnct Board as that would ” dcasociate him 
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Jrom the general interests of the district.” Let him 
have the same control as he has on the municipalities. 
That would surely put him in touch with them and the 
nominated members would also be a connecting link 
between him and the Board. 

The Local Boards should also be made comparatively 
independent. They are now altogether under the 
thumb of the District Boards. Their budgets and even 
the proceeding of all their meeting have to be sub- 
mitted to the District Boards for sanction Evidently the 
^recommendations of the Decentralization Commission 
on their behalf have not yet been adopted It is 
because they are no bodies that electors do not fee 
interest in exercising their right of election. 

I am of opinion that the village organizations should 
also be placed on an autonomous basis I know that 
Ihe wishes of the people are consulted by officials in 
forming punchayets but that is not sufficient. Those 
appointed do not feel that they owe their position to 
the suffrage of the people and the villagers do not feel 
that they have the rights of electors and the claims of 
>constituents on their representatives It is urged by 
some, that the principle of election is an exotic and 
is against our gram and it would take a long time 
before it could be assimilated But the history of the 
village communities clearly shows that the underlying 
principle was at work from time immemorial. We 
also in our boyhood used to the election of the 
principal men of the village to decide disputes, to 
superintend local works and to administer the affair 
of the village generally, although the election took 
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place by tacit consent withont the intervention of any 
officiaL 

It seems the system of voting was not altogether 
nnknown to the people of our country I find a clear- 
cut definite system of voting by ballot enjoined by the 
great Buddha about two thoisand and five hundred 
years aga Adrefising the Bhikkhut he says — 

* I direct you O Bhihbhts to decide such mw by 
y^ttyasOta — the vote of the majority You wi!!' 
appoint as the distnbntor of aaiaia (a slip of wood 
osed as a voting ticket) a Bhikkhu who possesses theso 
five qualities (1) that he is not capncious (2) that be 
ia not led astray by ill feeling (3) or by affection 
(4) or fear and (5) is drscnminatmg about votes properly 
given and not given- 

Xho aalakasahapaka was the ticket issuer and the 
BhVtkhta voted by *<ilaha a sort of ballot 

I do not pretend to aay that such a system way 
popular but is not unlikely that the Buddhist Kings 
adopted itin certain departments of their admmistratioD,. 

I must aay that the Distnct Boards have snffered 
much from inadequacy of funds in discharging them 
legitimate duties- It is cheering to observe that the 
Finance Member haa been pleased to propose an 
flffngnment of 25 lakhs to the Local Government at> 
that they may forego the amounts which, atpresont » 
appropriated for Provmcial oso from the Public Works 
ces. 

I tha opportumty of stating that Sir Guy 
Fleetwood Wilsra whose term of office is about to 
end^ has been tned and found to bo a sincere fnend of 
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India. He has inNanably tried to foster education^ 
sanitation, Local ScU'Go\ernmcnt and other means of 
public ^^cUa^e- “It is he,” as the indinn World says, 
“\iho has not only saved the ship of the state from 
absolute wreck on financial rocks, but has also e\ercised 
allhis influence in incdcrating Anglo-Indian extremism 
which finds its echo in the cabinet of the Vicero}.’^ 
This IS high praise and is well-founded and, I believe, 
I give expression to the feeling of everybody present 
here when I saj that it is our fervent prayer to 
His Gracious Majesty the King-Emperor that he should 
be retained in his position for another term for the 
good of his Indian subjects 
Now, a word about Sanitation, Drainage and Water- 
supply. How' much I rejoice that these subjects have 
attracted the attention of our Governor and his 
Councillors and how much w’e arc on that account, 
indebted to them ? These questions are more important 
than even the question of Education. Life first. 
Education next. I presume, I may say that almost 
the whole of Bengal is seething with malaria and 
is painfully feeling the want of drinking water. The 
villages Wear an aspect which indicates, to use one of 
our OW'D significant expressions, that Lakshmt has de- 
parted from them for good. Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson 
has very kindly proposed giving crores from 
the surplus for urban sanitation, it will do good to 
only 7 per cent of the population, who can, to a certam 
extent, take care of themselves. We wish a still larger 
amount had been allotted for rural sanitation. I 
congratulate Lord Carmichael on his efforts to reclaim 
9 
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the rmul aroaa and on the excellent snggefftion ^ that 
the resources of thq Dbtnct Boards might be more 
nscfully applied m improving the existing sources 
of water supply than in the construction of a few 
scattered wells and tanks and I hope 1 may be 
permitted to submit that improvement m the economic 
condition of the people is even more important in 
fighting with malarial fever and other diseases to which 
they fall victims so easily I would mvite His 
Excellency s attention and yoors to the following 
opmioQ of snch an authontative body as the Italian 
Malaria Commission* I am quoting it from Amnia 
Bazar Patrtka to which ms are very smcerely thankful 
for all that it has been doing m the causa of sanitation 
The Commission say — Side by side with the 
hygeinic treatment of the soil and of the human being 
measures must be taken to increase the resistance of 
the healthy organism to the disease Economic misery 
and physical wratebednoffl which is its child open the 
way to mfodaon In general good feeding a T 
healthy dwellmg sufficient sleep physical well being 
are the most favourable conditions for the preservatton 
of man from malaria as well as other diseases." 

I now come to a subject on which I have been feeling 
very strongly for some years — .the necessity of religious 
nnnistraticm to convicts. As far as I know there are 
aoeb arrangements m almost all countnes of the wcffid. 
There can bo no doubt that, generally, punubmeots 
are meant as a deterrent aa well as a means for 
reformation* The prormscuous associatioQ of all aorta 
of cnminala withoot a auaglo word abont God and tbo 
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iDlessings of a good life m this world and the next 
uttered to them can surely never improve their character. 
The old hardened cnminals very often make use of 
Iheir opportunities to boast of, what they think, their 
own marvellous feats of evil-doing and teach the 
younger offenders the art of emulating them. I heartily 
-appreciate the appointment of a ^committee for the 
consideration of measures for the protection of juvenile 
offenders I hope along with the establishment of 
industrial schools and other measures provision would 
he made for religious and moral training also. But it 
IS not only juvenile prisoners, also other prisoners claim 
the attention of Government for instituting means 
which would help them to amend their character. It 
will not to do say that most of them are beyond 
reclamation. On my suggestion, one of our most 
popular magistrates requested a noted preacher of Islam 
to deliver a religious address to the Mussulman convicts 
of a certain jail. The effect was wonderful. Even the 
most confirmed and inveterate criminals, who seemed 
impervious to any good instruction, were moved to 
tears. But the magistrate was taken to task for such 
an indiscreet act not provided for in the Jail 
■Code. Government make arrangements for religious 
ministration to European Christian convicts. I do not 
understand why it should not be done for other convicts 
as well. It might be urged that the differences of sects 
are an insuperable bar, but they could be addressed on 
the line of universal truths, or ministers of different 
persuasions might be employed for men of their 
respective creeds. Discourses on the lives of saints of 
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all creeds especially of those who had lapses in the? 
begmning of their Cdrecrs but ended like angels would 
be iraracnsely bcneScial 

Ladies and Gentlemen now let us think of our own 
responsibilities and duties Here am our brothers 
and soteis — who are somehmes called the aubmerged 
or the depressed elates — names that are neither 
creditable to them nor to ns — nevertheless, our brothers 
and sisters — steeped m ignorance and superstition 
snldsh narrowness and dense bigotry— not a single ray 
to lUnmme tboir souls blind alike to the glones of tho- 
carth and the blessings of Heaven and hero are others 
who have a smattering of knowledge bnt no sense 
of self respect, not ashamed to resort to qnestioaable 
practices for self and always grumbling and discontented 
with themselves' hero are men thonsands and thoosands 
who have not wherewith to proenro two meals a day 
yet are besotted with drmk, or stupefied with opium or 
craxed with the fomos of ganja cJtandu and aharus or 
bestialised by all these taken together and many,, 
many immersed m imparity wallowing m filth with 
none to rescue them from the gnp of aensnality here 
are rr^n and women who snccumb to Cholera Small 
pox and other diseases with no doctor to treat them, no 
benevolent neigfaboor to cheer them, here ore again, 
hundreds of thousands of sallow shnvellod figures 
Btnckfin with Malana, dymg by inches, with no power 
of resistance m their bodies who are denied even the 
luxury of drinking para water and to whom death 
by cholera would bo a relief here are others — 
thousands of what yon call the bhadralog class amkiog: 
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'beneath the burden of their want and woe, very nearly 
-starving and pining awa}*, who will not whisper even to 
• the M’lndS of the state they are m, j^et will not take 
to manual work or agricultural labour out of a false 
sense of honour, and there are men vho have land 
or other means of subsistence but do not know how to 
utilise them or preserve and improve them — quite 
an invertibrate body of people ignorant and inane and 
who, when they can turn a penny do not know how to 
save it, and there are those vhose occupation is 
gone, whose craft has gone to foreign hands and 
who are now on the verge of starvation. Add to these 
the orphans who have no parents to take care of them 
who are like floating spars of a \\ reck in the mid-ocean 
— sport of the winds and the waves of mere chance 
with none to feed them and clothe them, none to steer 
-them aright , and the thousands of helpless widows ; 
and here are men who have not even the bare means of 
•subs.stence but who will spend their last farthing 
in ruinous litigation, who are mad after law suits and 
who would borrow desperately as long as loans are 
procurable to teach their neighbours, as they call it, a 
lesson, until they run through their fortunes and 
are reduced almost to the miserable position of the 
beggars in the street , and is it not our remissness 
in not making arrangements for arbitration m the 
villages, that is, t6 a great extent, responsible for this 
mama of litigation ? 

Lastly, consider the dire poverty of ,the country 
■With Its exhaustion and the insanitary condition of our 
villages. I will not mention the various social evils 
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which aro peculiar to different communities to different 
scctious of our societj When I thmk of the 
numerous evils that arc sucking the very hearts blood 
of my own motherland and of the poverty of 
millions 10 this laud of plenty I hang my head m 
shame and feel rn my hearts of hearts that I have lived 
my life m vai n 

Now Ladies and Gentlemen will you not open your 
purso-strings devote your energies consecrate your 
very lives to amehorate these evils — to rescue our own 
brothers and sisters from the depths of poverty 
and Ignorance and the clutches of vice and folly ? If 
you will there are hundreds to follow you. We are- 
not lost beyond hope of recovery as some would have 
us to think. 

I have already said that life is not ertinct The 
spark IS still there We have not altogether forgotten 
to be great and good In literary and scientific 
fields on the cncket and the foot ball ground at the 
Bar on the Bench in practical work of administration 
—have W 0 not men who have acquitted them 3 <*lve 9 
With credit to themselves and the race they 
belong to? Although Messrs. Maepherson & Co are 
crying themselves hoarse over our lack of energy and 
organising capabilities and grading power have we not 
fpan Bengalees at the helm of first-class Native States 
steering the ship of the State gloriously ? Have they 
not when opporturatiea ware given them proved to be 
excellent Distnct Officers? Dunug tiroes of stress and 
strain, the manner m which recently thousands of oar 
young men organised themselves into bands for qraetr 
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good work which took the fancy of even our 
adversaries — is not that something on which we may 
congratulate ourselves? The manner m which our 
young men offered help to hundreds of thousands of 
pilgrims during the Ardhodaya Yoga, the Churamoni 
Yoga, and during Brahmaputra Snan, which extorted 
the unstinted praise even from those Anglo-Indian 
papers who are very chary in offering us our due, gave 
unmistakable proofs of their energy and organising 
capacity. The heart was there and the powers were 
there. There are still organisations of young men who 
take upon themselves to make time to tend the sick to 
house the houseless and to do the last ceremony 
to the friendless dead. One cannot but admire th& 
brio, the cheerfulness and the steadiness with which 
these young Samaritans do their noble work. I shall 
never forget how magnificently my friends of about 
two hundred societies m my district discharged their 
duties during the distress of 1906 and during the very 
active days of our Swadeshi work. They worked as 
smoothly as a machine and I might almost say that 
there was not a screw loose anywhere. Many of them 
excavated tanks with their own hands for collecting 
money to relieve the poor, many of them volunteered 
themselves to serve as Ghowkidars and kept up shouting 
at night to scare away thieves and budmashes who 
multiply during seasons of such scarcity. Some of 
them really caught some thieves and handed them over 
to the police I shall never forget how some of them 
out of regard for the tender susceptibilities of respect- 
able families who were feeling the pinch dreadfully 
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and yet would not, for their lives divulge it to their 
oeighboort — I shall never forgot how my friends 
arranged to «hp unto them their doles m the dead 
of the night- I know of two villages whero the 
Tcsiients most of them Brahmins flung to the winds 
their false sense of dignity and came down to constmct 
roads with their own hands — one about a mile long 
and the other about a mile and a half I shall never 
iorget bow the elmr of a new life percolated to 
the lowest strata of our society — how both Hindus and 
Mnssnlmans of even the humblest cultivating class 
were inspired to compose m their own dialect songs on 
the awakening which they went abont singing from 
villago to village moving the hearts of oven the most 
apathetic to feel and woiship our common Mother how 
the boatmen caught the 'spmt and Imbly sang those 
•songs to refresh themselves after the toil of the day 
Such Binging parties if properly guided would I 
believe, be prodigiously effective in helping on onr 
work of reform I conld cite a thousand and one 
instance to show the intelbgenco and capacity of our 
people for organised action, 

I have heard with very great delight that there was 
aimilar work done in this district and some other 
districts also. 

Venly, life is not extinct The Indian heart Hindu 
as well as MnasuJman has always throbbed quick 
in the name of Religion- Think of the nnmerous 
lavish endowments for the erection of temples and 
mosqces feeding the ^uxdtts and faktr$^ creation of 
seats of ancient leamiog, coostrochou of Dharpuaala* 
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and institution of sadavratas, chhatras and cheragts* 
Think of the enthusiasm with which our countrymen 
make their pilgrimages, how sometimes the rich forget 
■their nches, deny themselves all worldly enjoyments, 
'live like the poorest of the poor and wearily trudge on 
to inaccessible shrines. Think of the multitude of 
men and women who visit Pun^ Benares or Vrmdabon 
or Mecca and Medina, or assemble dunng bathing 
Yogas and are inundated with joy on the completion of 
their pilgrimages Only a portion of this enthusiasm 
has to be directed to the necessities of the day. I have 
already cited some instances which betoken the 
diversion. The princely gifts of our wealthy noblemen 
and gentlemen to the cause of modern education and 
organised relief of suffering humanity, the ready 
response I had to my call for help to men of my distnct 
during distress, for which I and they are overwhelmed 
"With gratitude — O, the warmth with which my appeal 
Was received l a coolie sent me rupees four, a 
maid-servant her whole month’s pay , — the self 
sacrificing labours of men like my friends of the 
National College and of the Daulatpur Academy — 
following in the footsteps of the members of the 
Fergusson College , and high-souled endeavours of 
the gentlemen of the Bramhacharyasram of Bolpur; 
and of those, who are devotedly working here at 
Dacca, in Calcutta and elsewhere for helpless widows 
and orphans and the hitherto neglected classes of 
society — what do these show? Outside Bengal the 
admirable educational and social work of the Arya 
■Samaj — the philanthrophic services of the Servants of 
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India Society — and those of the Ramkrishna Mission- 
throughout India— what do these show ? The spint of 
sacnfice and devotion has not left the land it is 
adopting itself to our present day requirements and 
the power of working out your beneficent plans is 
with CO Now Grcntlemen it is fo you, as leaders of 
the people, to come forward and help us. Yon have to 
provide food for those who cannot work to give work 
to those who can to open out vocations to those 
who do not know what to do with themselves to help 
on Bgricnltural and indigeDous industrial enterprise, to 
utiliae the resources of the country to promote 
the Swadeshi spirit to devise means for good 
water supply and drainage to give medical relief 
to the sick, to spread ideas of sanitation all round, 
to establish schools of different grades for general 
education of our men and women and for agn 
cultural and mdustnal education, to give our 
youth physical, moral and religious training to worku 
in the caiBe of temperance to make arrangements for 
arbitration m almost every village, if possible, to 
improve the morals of our society to raise m the 
social scale those who have been so long neglected, and 
to check effectively the growing tendency to be irreli 
gious and unscmpnloio. The list is not complete yet 
wo have no reason to despair Evils are closely strung 
together and when one is shoved othea are very often 
shoved along with it If vre will only bestir onrselves, 
we shall bo surprised to see what we can achieve. 

Money is needed, but we should have enough of it 
if wo o^d but adopt our tune-honoured principle of 
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Plain Living and High Thinking. Bring to } our mind 
the simplicit) of habits of Indians of olden times and 
the loftiness of their thoughts I am afraid, we are 
fast drifting into “ High Living and Plain Thinking ” 
and forgetting the sage sa\ mg : — 

“Man uants but little here below, 

Hor wants tliat little long” 

Even our students, I am sorr} to say, are being 
affected b} morbid notions roused b) the glamour of 
wealth and fashion. It is the dutj of our teachers to 
drive these out and put, instead, sane and health} ideas 
into their heads. The materialistic tendency must be 
checked w ith a high hand It is so insidiousinto working. 
You will yourself be supriscd at the wants you have 
created m seeking w hat you call } our comfort. I have 
heard of a gentleman who lives on only about a hundred 
rupees a month and spends the rest of his monthly 
income — si\ or seven hundred rupees, on doing good 
to others What a noble example to us i 
There is also in us a craze of being extravagant in 
Sfadhas and other ceremonies whether it is for show' or 
conformance to old customs it should, by all means, be 
deprecated. We have to adapt ourselves to altered 
circumstances All honour to the gentleman, who had 
estimated the cost of the Sradh of bis brother’s w'lfe 
for Rs. 160, performed the ceremony with 60 — and sent 
me the hundred for feeding starving people in her 
name with prayers for her well-being in the other 
World. Would that such examples should multiply. 
If in performing Staddhs the cost of the ceremony itself 
were minimised and permanent funds, however small,. 
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created for public good and parpetoation of the names 
of tho parents, wfaat a vast amount of good could be 
done to the Country 1 If other occaaons also were 
seized for the creation of such funds our Country 
would be overspread with a net work of benevolent 
organ ixationi I would not care at all for the amount 
given by a particular indmdoaL A rupee a j^ear to be 
given away for some beneficent purpose m the name of 
the father or tho mother, would be exceedingly wel 
come. Let the mnltimilHonaire create bia fund with 
fas millions and let the poor man s rmte go to create 
his Many a little makes a mickle The Paisa Fund 
of the Maharaghtra has worked wonders, Tho glass 
works of Talegaon have been started and maintained 
by this fund and the now defunct National College of 
that place also came out of it. Wherever you go m 
the part of the Deccan you will find a small box 
presented to yon into which yon are requested to throw 
anything yon like, even only a pice if yon please. I 
do not sec why Bengal should not have her Paisa Fund 
too 

In order that such funds may bo created and properly 
managed I would establish a Society m each district, 
have It registered according to law so that people 
might have no hesitation in makmg the Govemmg 
bodies of such societies trustees of their funds Thess 
-societies might gradually take up all tho sorts of work 
I have referred to in the first instance dealing only 
with several , there might bo two or three societies 
which would dmde many of the duties between them 
or a coutral society may bo established with branches 
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in every distnct, but that would, I fear, induce a dull 
uniformity ahd impose restraint and loss of freedom. 

I would prefer independent societies which might work 
according to the needs of each District and submit 
their reports at the end of every 5^ear to this Confer- 
ence This would stimulate our energies and give us 
the advantage of comparing notes For obvious 
reasons, these societies must be kept distinct from 
those which would take up criticism of measures of 
Government and Political agitation. 

When such societies are formed, I am sure many 
rich men will come forward with endowments for 
beneficent purpose , there are childless wealthy men 
who, instead of adopting sons, would prefer making- 
the country their heirs Such men would gladly exe- 
cute deeds of gift in favour of such societies I know 
that there is enough of desultory charity in the land. 

I expect it would be organised and given an effective 
, shape conducive to the welfare of the whole community.. 
Loose rambling charity can never stimulate and kindle 
the imagination or be as effective as organised charity. 
Our Mussalman brothers have an excellent principle- 
enjoined by their Shastras Every man should pay to 
the poor one-fortieth of what he earns. This gift is 
called Zakat. It is not thought of as a mere gift, it is 
recognised by them as a satisfaction of the claim the 
poor have upon them. An admirable idea ! We may 
with advantage adopt this system and drop in our 
Zakat into the funds of these societies. I am sanguine^ 
money will not be wanting A good cause has always 
the blessings of the Most High on it. 
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Bot there is somo^g moro than mooey that'ts 
'needed— the heart for such work. I hive aliiady said 
that WQ have oar yonngmen who have the heart for 
it and that there are such has been proved to the hilt 
Only they need guidance and training and yon have to 
give them work 

There a no doubt that poverty and famfly 
responsibilities Stand in the way many, but you 
conld, I atn confident, find a large number a very 
largo number who would work for bare subsistence— 
olJowanco and rough it out for the sake of the country 
Thera is a feeling growing every day against dilettante 
patnotism and if we will only set about in earnest, 
hands will not be wanting to carr> out our schemes of 
self reliant activity for the aniehoration of the 
coodition we are in and if all at once we shall 
not have competent men for all the purpoees chalked 
out before ua, they will be coming m a short time. 
Bdncation sanitation medical relief arbitration, 
temperance, improvement of agncnlturo swadeshi 
enterprise, — every department will have its men willing 
and painstaking 

Let us then. Fellow-delegates Ladies and Gentlemen, 
aet the ball rolling — even to-day — a glonooa and an 
auspicious day But yesterday was celebrated the 
sanctified memocy of a death vrtiicfa exhibited to the 
world the rtreogth and the power that a in Love 
which embraces all mankind and presses to its bosom 
^en publicana and sinners , and to day is sacred in 
Iho nflfTVii of Sree-Knshna, the Expounder of the 
Bhagaimtgita which places before you the sublimsst 
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ideal of loving v;wk for all created beings , and it is a 
day particularly hallowed in the annals of Bengal, 
• a day that flung wide open the flood-gates of love 
and Faith and Hope, a red-letter da}'’ in the history of 
the world, the birthday and Shri Chaitanya who is 
acknowledged to be an incarnation of Love, who knew 
no difference between Hindus and Mahomedans, 
between Brahmans and Chandalas, who rose above all 
sects and creeds, whose love like the rays of the 
sun, shone alike on princes’ palaces and poor men’s 
cottages. In the name of Jesus Christ, of Sri Krishna, 
of Sn Chaitanya, with the halos of their brows 
illumining the very depths of our souls and dispelling 
all the gloom and darkness of narrowness and selfish- 
ness thathave accumulated therein, let us begin our work 
■of light and love even to-day and Heaven’s light be our 
guide. 

May the blessing of the ancient Rtshi in the last Rik 
^ of the Rtgveda be with you . — 

May your purposes be one, 

May your hearts be one, 

May your minds be one, 

So that you may be agreeably associated with each 
other (in your sacred mission). 






SIR K. SESHADRI IYER, K.CJ.E. 

A Sketch 

"INDIA has in recent times produced a brilliant galaxy 
* of distinguished statesmen and administrators who 
do not suffer by comparison with those of any 
other countr5^ The present-day educated Indian justly 
points with pnde, to men like Sir T. Madhawa Rao, Sir 
Salar Jung^ Sir Dinkar Rao, Sir A. Seshiah Sastn, Sir 
K. SeshadrL Iyer and others, in answer to those who 
are m the habit of saying that there is m India no fund 
of administrative rapacity such as would enable her to 
stand upon her own legs. These men have proved that 
the capacity to rule need not be the monopoly of any 
^ particular people. They have not merely distinguished 
" themselves as excellent administrators, they have evea 
scaled the heights of statesmanship. And in the mind 
of all dispassionate cntics they have warranted the 
inference, that, given the opportunity, they would have 
been equal to any task and responsibility. And among^ 
them all, none towers higher than Sir K. Seshadri Iyer 
who for nearly twenty years as Dewan directed the 
destinies of the Mysore State with memorable success. 
Some idea of his dimensions as the statesman may 
be gathered from the fact that even Lord Curzon who 
gave the impression of bemg such a superior person,, 
and who openly preached the' Heaven-ordained right 
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and mission of the AngloSaxon race to rule , even he 
felt himself compelled to render atnbnteof admiration 
to hiB marvellona genius- Yea 1 these were the very 
words of Lord Curron ‘ marvollous genius I Was 
Lord CorroD given to marvelliog at any person but 
himself we may ask in amaromaot I Did it occur to 
Lord Curron wo may wonder that this ^ marvellous 
gemus would not havo been on equal to the august 
office which he himself then occupied ? Bo it' as it may 
here is a Hindu, the despised scion of a subject race, 
whose abilities extorted this panegyric from this 
prophet and apostle of white supcnority During the 
years be was at the helm of affairs m Mysore, the whole 
province felt the gnp of a master mind* The condition 
of Mysore when he was summoned to the onerous office 
of Dewan, and its condition when he laid down the 
reins of administration were poles asunder barely 
none has m recent times done so much for the advance 
moot of Mysore a five milhoos as Sir Seshadn His 
name will go down to posterity as one of the most*^* 
lUustrioce Indian Statesinen of modem times Wo 
propose to give hero a short account of his career and 
achieve meats. Let our readers judge for themselves. 

Bom in the year 1845 m a Brahmm family of Malabar 
he bad a distinguished School and College Career 
Btandmg first m the B A Degree Examination in 1866. 
Immediately after takmg his B A Degree he entered 
Government servico and held various mioor appomt 
meats till the year 1868 when he woa called away 
by the late Ranga Charlu, to undertake the duties of 
Judicial Secretary m the office of the Superjntendant 
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•of the Ashtagram Division (Districts of Mysore an’d 
"Hassanj. He was afterwards Employed 'in varioTlsf 
••capacities and in diverse situations. He was successively/ 
Head Sheristadar of the Court of the Judicial Commisi^- 
sioner, Assistant Commissioner, Mysore, Deputy’' 
Commissioner and District Magistrate, i- Tiimkuri;> 
District and Sessions Judge, Ashtagram Division. In’ 
the meantime he had taken the B L. Degree of the’ 
Madras University in 1874 Between the years 1881 
and 1883 he was employed on special duty In Bangalore." 
He had been entrusted during such period with the 
task of compiling and preparing various codes, manuals, 
rules and regulations. This work he did with conspi-. 
cuous success. He had been erhployed by this time in 
many departments, and had acquired considet-able 
experience. Wherever he went he won golden opinions, 
and was looked upon as an energetic, capable and 
conscientious officer To those who had eyeS to see 
It was evident that the young and brilliant official w&s 
destined to rise to the highest rung in the official ladder 
of the State. But that prize came to him somewhat 
sooner than he would have got it in the usual course of 
things. After the Rendition of the State, Ranga Charlil 
had been chosen for the.- onerous post of DeWan^ 
Ranga Charlu had not been two years as Dewan before 
he made a great name for himself as a brilliant states- 
man. A new spirit was infused into the administration,' 
and everywhere it was felt that a master-spint was at 
the helm of affairs. Great hopes were entertained of 
the progress of the province under his guidance and 
•control. But in January 1883 Ranga Charlu passed 
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BWay 'when his plans and Bchemes had been but barely 
Eoappcd ont Sir Seshadn Iyer (Mr Sashadn Iyer as 
ho then was) was chosen successor “Ho was barely 
38 years of ago, and people were not wanting who 
expressed grave misgiviogs as to the succeM of the 
appointment Such misgivings were quite natural at 
the tiTTiA, but events proved the wisdom of the choice 
Though Ranga Charlo was a statesman of the first 
magnitude, ho was snatched away before his 
uchetnea could reach fruition It was reserved for Sir 
Sashadn Iyer to follow m his wake, and accomplish 
all that he had mtendod to do and a great deal mora 
Before however we can appraise this work it is 
necessary to take bird a eye view of the position and 
circumstances of Mysore at the time when he was 
Bumrooned to the august office of Dewan 
After the fall of Tippu in 1799 the Bntiah restored 
the ancient Hindu Dynasty to the throne and adminis- 
tered the province dunng the mmonty of the Hmdu 
Prince. ^Tien the Pnnee came of age the province 
was restored to him but shortly after for reasons of 
mi3*govemment and mutmle (it seems that the mis- 
government and nnsrulo were duo to circumstances- 
over which the Pnneo had no control) he was deposed 
m 1882 and the Bntish took up the direct admimstratton 
of Mysore- The deposed Prmce m the meanwhile 
left no atone unturned to gat back the province. There 
were people — and not a few Angloindiana among 
them — who protested that the Hindu did not know the 
elementarj pnnciples of Government and that the- 
restoration of Mysore would bo synonymous with 
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handing the province over to the forces of mis-govern- 
ment and barbarism. At last after much controversy,' 
•heart-burning and waste of words, the cause of justice 
triumphed, and the right of the deposed Prince to 
adopt a son who should succeed to the throne was 
recognised by the British Government. The adopted' 
son was no less a person than the late Maharaja Chama 
Rajendra Udayar Bahadur, the noble father of the 
present Maharajah. What a model and beneficent rule 
the Late Maharajah was is a matter of history, and when 
he passed away in the year 1894, there was sorrow 
throughout India During the minority of the late 
Maharajah the British continued to administer the 
province, and it was in March 1881, that the late 
Maharajah was installed on the gadi. The restoration 
of the State was looked upon by most people as an 
expenment m native rule, whose failure was a foregone 
conclusion. It was eagerly anticipated- that the 
^bankruptcy of native rule would soon be triumphantly 
demonstrated. Under such circumstances even minor 
peccadilloes on the part of the new Government were 
liable to be exaggerated into grave derelictions. 
Errors and mistakes which would pass unnoticed 
in a Viceroy of India or a Lieutenant-Governor were 
liable to provoke extraordinary and unfavourable 
Attention. To aggravate matters the finances and in- 
ternal conditions of the country were far from 
satisfactory at the time of the Rendition We shall 
describe the then condition of Mysore in Sir Seshadri 
Iyer’s own words ; — ■ 

“On the ‘25th March, 1881,' His Highness was 
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invested with the administration of the State and he 
entered npon the dnties of that exalted poeiUon under 
ipeoally oneroua conditions Daring the long period 
of 50 yearfl the State had been admmistered by the 
Bntah Government but unfortunately it had to 
encounter during the closmg years ot that administration 
the most disastrous famine of which we have any recorcU 
A fifth of its population was swept away , the accumu 
latcd surplus of nearly acroreof rupees had disappear 
edf and m its place there had come into existence a 
debt of 80 lakhs to the Bntah Government , the cash 
balance had become reduced to a figure insufficient for 
the ordinary requirements of the administration every 
Bourco of revenue was at its lowest and the severe 
letrenchments which followed had left every depart 
ment of the State m an enfeebled condibom*' 

And further* — “It fthe late Maharajahs reign) 
began with liahihties excloding the assets by 30 ’ lakhs 
and with an annual income less than the annnfil 
expenditure by lakhs, ^ 

Such indeed, was the dacouraging state of affiairs. 
It was the great good fortune of Mysore that it possessed 
at such a juncture a ruler of the typo of the late 
Maharajah, and two statesmen of the towering stature 
of Ronga Chari a and Sir Seahadn Iyer It would bo 
but the barest jusbee to say that, great though Ranga 
Charlu undoubtedly was the lion s share of the credit 
bf having improved and bettered Mysore belongs to 
SmSeahadri Iyer 

Sir Sesbadn Iyer entered upon ho- duties as Dewan 
■with a Bolemn and oppressive sense of responsibility 
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For nearly eighteen years he directed the task of 
administration. The marvellous success which between 
• his efforts may be gauged from a comparison between 
the condition of Mysore at the time of the Rendition 
and its condition in the year 1894 And this compan- 
son we shall institute in Sir Seshadn Iyer’s own words. 

“His Highness’s reign was attended with a remarkable 
measure of financial success. It began with liabilities 
exceeding the assets by 302 lakhs and with an annual 
income less than the annual expenditure by lakhs. 
During the first three years the revenues from all 
sources were generally stationary, and in the fourth 
year there was a considerable decline, due to the 
drought of that year, but during the next ten years, the 
improvement year after year was large and continuous. 
Comparing 1880 81 with 1894-95 the Annual Revenue 
rose from 103 to 180^ lakhs or by 75*24 per cent, and 
after spending on a large and liberal scale on all 
works and purposes of public utility, the Net Assets 
amounted to over 176 lakhs, in lieu of the Net Liability 
of 302 lakhs with which His Highness’s reign began.- 

Revenue — The measure of financial prosperity above 
described was secured not by resort to new taxation in 
any form or shape. It was mainly the result of a 
natural growth, under the stimulus afforded by the 
opening out of the country by means of new Roads and 
Railways, the execution of important Irrigation works 
and the general expansion of industries. It was in 
Some measure due also to improved management of 
particular sources of income. The Land Revenue 
demand rose from 69 to 96 lakhs or by 39 per cent, and 
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the occupied area from djMJto 9 863 square milcfi, or 
by 60 per cent The Excise Revenue qmta quadrupled 
itself dnnng the 14 years owing to the ehoiination of 
mlddlernen to a system of cheaper manufacture and 
higher duties to the more vigorous suppression or 
nUcit manufacture^ and to the increased consumption 
accompanying the growth of industries the expansion 
of Public Works and Railways and the great nse in 
wages. The Revenue from Forests more t^an doubled 
itself wbflo under Stamps tnd Registralioh the increase 
•was 65 and 124 per cent respectively 
l^OoW Mmtftg — ^The important mdustry of Gold Mimng 
look firm root m the Stale donng Hia Highnesses 
rule. In 1886 a professional examination of the 
auriferous tracts m Mysore was made and the results 
duly pubhshed For the first Ume m 1886-87 Royalty 
on gold formed an item of our State revenue and it 
reached the substantial figure of Rs. 7 33 000 last jear 
on a production of gol(i valued at ^ 44 000. A 
Geological survey for the complete examination and 
Ttcotd of the mineral resources of the country was 
established m 1894 and is now m full working 

Land Tenun and Asneulturc , — ^Tbe Revenue Sorvej^ 
and Settlement made satisfactory progress during His 
Highness s reign and 3 Taluks alone ont of 66 now 
remain to bo settled 

In 1881-82 His Highness abolished the Halai on 
coffee of 4 annas per nmond and established a now 
coffee tenure combining the advantages of a per 
manent settlement with low rates of oBsefflment The 
coffee area increased by 28 squara miles. European 
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(Planters own 56,000 acres and Native Planters 1,02,000 
acres. i 

The Khisthandi — or instalrhents for payment of 
Revenue — was postponed by two months so as to enable 
the Raiyat to dispose of his produce on advantageous 
terms. 

The Revenue Laws were codified, vexatious restric- 
tions on the enjoyment and transfer of land were 
swept away, and the freer relinquishment of unprofit- 
able small parcels of land was allowed. As a means 
of remedying agricultural indebtedness, a scheme 
of Agricultural Banks on strictly co-operative principles 
was introduced last year 

Forests . — The area of Reserved Forests increased 
from 643 to 1,704 square miles, and 35 square miles of 
new plantations were formed. 

Educahoiti — The number of Government and aided 
-schools rose from 866 to 1,797 and the expenditure on 
them from Rs. 3,15,000 to Rs. 8,19,810 The increase 
in the npraber of boys was from 39,413 to 83,398 and, 
in that of girls, from 3,000 to 12,000 Eight hundred 
Primary Vernacular Schools, fifty English Middle 
Schools, five Industnal 'Schools, two Normal Schools, 
thirty Sanskrit Schbols, one first Grade English College 
and three Onental Colleges were newly established 
during His Highness’s reign. i 

. Irrtgation. — One hundred lakhs were spent on 
onginal irrigation works during His Highness’s reign, 
makihg an addition of: 355 square miles to the area 
under .wet cultivation, and bringing an additional 
Revenue of 8^ lakhs „ With this addition the area 
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protected by imgabon at the close of 1894-95 waff 
1,55s square miles. The expenditure on imgation in 
1880-81 was Ra. 3 19 000 in the firat 4 years of Hia 
Highness^ reign it averaged 4J lakhs m the next 4 
years 8| lakhs , and in the last 6 years 131 lakhs. 

Special oncouragenient was afforded to the construc- 
tion of a largo number of now irrigation wells, mdivu 
dually Btnall but m the aggregate a most important 
work of Fammo protection Ra 418 500 were Banc 
tioned aa loans for these wells of which 1,078 had 
been completed benefittmg 7 000 acres of land. No 
additional tax is levied on the dry land converted mto 
garden and wet by the aid of these wells. 

Comftumicaitonf , — In addition to the cxpendittirB from 
Ijxal Fonds 671 lakhs from the State Revenue were 
devoted donng His Highness's reign to new roads and 
to the maintenance and special iraprovement of existing 
ones. The mileage of roads rose from 3 930 to 5 107 
The Malnad roads received particular attenbou and 
the special expenditure upoo them was Rs. 1 1 44 000 in 
the coffee tracts abd Rfl. 6,36 COO in the reraammg 
Malnad ( 

Rafitfwy*.— At the Rendition the length of the State 
Railwaya open to trafiSc was 53 miles. The addition 
made to it donng His Highness a reign was 315 mUea- 
at a cost of 1641 lakhs. i 

Municipal and Looal Fundt . — The number of ManicL 
paliUes rose from 83 to 107 annual Mumapal recejpta 
from Rb. 2,76,500 to Rs, 5,63 000 and the annual “ex 
penditure on conservancy and Pnblic Works from 2|f 
lakhs to Ra, 4,89/)00 The Local Fnnds Revenue like- 
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Wise increased from Rs 5,75,000 to Rs. 8,75,000 per 
annum and the annual expenditure on communications 
and Conservancy from Rs. 3, 72,000 to Rs. 6,97,000. 

During His Highness’s reign Municipalities were 
benefitted to the extent of 11 lakh a year by assign" 
ments from the State Revenues, and the District Funds 
vere also benefitted to the extent of 3^ lakh a year by 
the transfer of 657 miles of Roads from the District 
Fund to the D. P, \V. Budget. 

Sanilatton , — Special attention to sanitation was an 
important feature of His Highness’s reign. In addition 
to ordmarj sanitary works carried out by the various 
District Fund Boards and Municipalities, His Highness 
devoted the large sum of Rs. 27,15,221 from State Reve- 
nues for the improved sanitation of the Capital Cities 
of M 5 *sore and Bangalore and of the larger Moffusil 
towns throughout the State. Among the more impor_ 
tant work which were completed, or are approaching 
completion, may be mentioned (1) the Water-supply 
and partial drainage of Mysore, (2) the filling in of 
the insanitary dich round that City, (3) the extension 
of the Mysore and Bangalore Cities, (4) the scheme of 
Water-supply to the latter, (5) Water-supply drainage 
and extension schemes for the Moffusil towns, besides 
numerous drinking water wells throughout the State. 

Medical Relief — The number of Hospitals and Dis- 
pensaries rose from 19 to 114 and the number of patients 
treated from 1,30,723 to 7,06,915. His Highness fully 
appreciating the importance of Lady Dufferm’s philan- 
thropic movement directed the training and employ- 
ment of midwives all over the country and the opening 
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of Special Diapeosanes (or ’women and children AU 
bat 3 Taluks out of 66 have been provided with rmd 
Wives, and 5 Dispensaries for women and children have 
been opened in District iHead-qnarter towns 

Population — In the ten years from 18S1 to I89l the 
population increased by 18 34 per cent, a higher ratio 
than m the Burronnding Prcrvinces and there la reason 
to believe that during the last four years the ratio of 
increase was oven higher During His Highness's reign 
the rate of mortality is estimated to have declined 6 7 
per mile and the average dmabon of life to have risen 
from 24 93 to 25 30 

MarveUons success sorely 1 AU this was achieved 
during a space of little more than ten years 1 In the 
above statement we desire to emphastse to point that 
aU the improvement was not due to new taxation m 
any form or shape bnt to a normal development and 
expansion of the resources of the State, imtiated and 
inspired by the splendid genius of the new Dewan 
In estimating the above statement regard moat farther 
be had to the fact that Mysore had also dnnng these 
years to pay the annual subsidy of 25 lakhs to the 
British C^emment besides providing the aggregate 
amount of 180 lakhs out of the current revenues for 
the Maharajah's Civil list. 

Such phenomenal auccess cannot bo achieved 
without far-reaching reform m the constitution of the 
administratrve machmery And it is interesting to note 
that Sir Beshadri Iyer appointed separate heads for 
the principal departments of service — which were pre 
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viously under the direct control of the Dewan — and 
organised some new departments also. 

Nor did the Dewan hesitate to take legislative action 
in social matters. He passed a regulation prohibiting 
marriage below and above certain age limits, though he 
had to encounter bitter opposition in certain quarters. 

The outstanding feature of Sir Seshadn Iyer’s ad-^ 
ministration was his development of public works and 
the tapping of irrigational resources to their utmost 
extent. Though the Dewan brought to bear upon every 
department of the State a knowledge and resource- 
fulness which astounded the expert, it was particularly 
so in the department of Engineering. Many schemes 
pronounced impracticable by committees of experts 
were shown to be feasible by the Dewan. On man)' an 
occasion he set aside the opinion of such specialists 
much to their chagrin and loss of self-importance, but 
much to the good of the State A certain European 
Engineer, a mighty expert, is said to have exclaimed 
once, partly in just and partly in seriousness, that 
Mysore had no need of a Chief E'-qineer so long as- 
Sir Seshadn Iyer was Dewan. 

But undoubtedly the achievement which has immort- 
alized Sir Seshadn Iyer’s name is the Cauvery Project. 
The Cauvery falls at Sivasamudram have for centuries 
been affording delight to the spectator and love of 
nature. No one had dreamt that the fall could be 
harnessed to the car of matejrial advancement. Raokin 
might be indignant at the loveliest scenes of nature 
being desecrated by the unholy intrusion of modern 
machinery. But the modern world is not to any 
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ctrastdcrable extent governed by consnJefrattona ol 
sentiment In western cotmfanes water falls have boon 
ntilued to generate elo(itnc power and to bang gold 
into the pockets of capitalist Bat the Canvory 
Project of Sir Seshadn Iyer was the first of its kind, 
wo believe, in the East The idea onginated with a 
European but it was scouted by mflnontial people as 
utopian. Not so. Sir Seshadn Iyer Ho 'was drunk' 
with the idea, and thought that nothing conld bo more 
practicaL Bat at first he was nnable to have his way 
All ^orta of spokes were put in the wheel The cost 
of the|scheme was so Urge, and its socceas so proble 
matical But the Dewan would not yield Ho earned 
the matter to the Govornmoat of India, and finally, 
procured the necessary sanction What a magnificent 
snccess the project has proved needs no saving The 
net revenue derived by the State from this sonree was 
more than 17^ lakhs of mpees m the year 1906-1907 
Year after year fresh installations are being made 
and the yield ought to go on increasing aonoally 
The death of the kite Maharajah in 1894 prejudicially 
affected Sir Seshadn Iyer’s career Sir William 
Warner author of the Citizen of India, was the 
Resident, and naturally be had long chafed undei^ the 
masterful apirit of Sir Seshadri Iyer who was a living 
rofntation of the pet theonea and cherished pre- 
judices of Anglo-Indians, Ho wanted to enppio the 
Dewan a mfluonco and proposed that donng the 
ramonty of the heir-apparcnt, the Dewan should not 
be allowed to have Bote and undivided anthonty The 
suggestion was accepted and a council of four mem- 
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bers was appointed to act with the Dewan. This led 
directly to an impairment of administrative efficiency. 

* Favouritism, jealous)', and intrigue lifted up their 
heads, and the Dewan was thwarted at every step. It 
was a misfortunate for the cause of good administration, 
and acted as a deadweight against the Dew'an’s 
soaring wings 

No account of Sir Seshadri I)cr’s career w'ould be 
complete without a reference to his relations with the 
Mjsorc Representative Assembly. The genius of 
Ranga Charlu had brought into CMstence this institu- 
tion in which the representatives of the people (at first 
nominated) wore brought into contact with the ruling 
pow’cr. Sir Seshadri Iyer as a worthy disciple of his 
great predecessor at first tended the young plant w'lth 
great care. The scope and functions of the Assembly 
widened, and it w'as placed on a representative and 
electoral basis. But latterly the relatigns between the 
Dew'an and the Assembly became considerably strained, 
the members not often placing that faith m the Dewan 
which his supreme abilities deserved. The irritated 
Dew'an came to show' scant respect for the Assembly, 
and largely curtailed its pow'ers. From the point of 
view of popular Government this was a highly 
retrograde step, and forms the greatest blot on the 
Dewan’s administration. We must not also forget 
that at certain stages of a country’s progress, especially 
in the case of a State like Mysore, a firm and 
benevolent despotism may be the best form of 
Government. 

Sir Seshadri Iyer retired in the year]1901, and w'ent 
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on an extensive pUgntnage to vanooa holy places m 
Sooth India Bat ho was not destined to enj6y his- 
well'Camed rest Ho passed away m October 1901 
Sir Seshadn Iyer was a typo of the efScIent states- 
man* An mUmato and nnnvaUed knowledge of every 
department of the administration an nntinng activity 
a colossal resourcefolneas, a maaterfalnesa that awed 
and subdued a passionate desire to nso to the highest 
of which ho was capable— these were the secrets of his 
success. He may have had hia faults. His inbmate 
knowledge of every department, and untinng activity 
may have led to occasional meddlesomeness. His 
masterfulness (which enabled him to give lesons to 
the Residents) may have Bometimes degenerated into an 
autocratic, imperious temper disposed to give no 
quarter to leaser men. But at^ieveraenti are writ 
largo m the annals of Mysore. We need not doubt 
that he would have been unequal to mane exalffd 
situation calling for breadth of mind and largeness, 
of outlook. He was a man of whom the educated 
classes should bo proud After honestly contemplating 
his cfereer who will dare to say that there is in India 
any dearth of indigenous administrative and statesman- 
like capaaty 






BANKIM CHANDRA CHATTERJEA 

' - 

A Study 

t 

I NDIA has now entered upon an era of Nation 
Building. The most paramount of problems foi 
her, for a long time to come, will be, how tc 
initiate her many races and creeds into the cult of the 
motherland, into the consciousness that they are first 
and foremost the children of a common land witl 
clearly defined rights and responsibilities springing 
out of that tie. There are undoubtedly other serioui 
problems confronting her. For one thing she has tc 
recover and vindicate her economic integrity. But, al 
other problems are part and parcel of the one heron 
problem of Nation-Building. In the solution of tha 
problem will be found the master-key to unravel al 
others. 

It IS therefore pertinent to ask, who is the true Nation 
Builder? Can politicians and economists alone builc 
up a nation ? Will political harangues hush the voio 
' of Strife, and send a new current of life coursini 
through the atrophied veins? It would be futile t( 
■nourish any such hope. The true nation-builder is hi 
who IS on fire with the idea of the nation to be, wh( 
sees nothing but the goal, and who is so possessed witl 
his vision that- he vitalises and in a measun 
intoxicates lesser souls. The nation is first born ii 
11 
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the world of imagination and ideal before it is bom into 
the world of fact, A race of singers poets artists 
dreamers must precede the advent of a nation The 
whole country most be flooded with the music of such 
Bpints, m order that the many may catch the glow of 
their inspiration Then only will the people at large 
be strong to hope, strong to Bacnfice and strong to 
achieve. 

Of such a type of Nation Builder we have had 
onfortunately too few examples m modem India. But 
there was one at least to whom the descnption would 
apply ^th great lustfication. Wo refer to Bankim 
Q^dra Chatterjea of Bengal — not that he sang directly 
of nabonahsm bat that he has been a groat nation^ising 
force. He was as we all know, the author of that simple 
cry which sooms to have impressed the imaginabou of 
the rulers even more than that of the ruled, Baude 
Mataram. The energy of the opposition manifested 
in Bengal against the partition came as a revelation not 
merely to the Govommcnt, but even to the country 
itself What was the secret of the strength ? Where 
lie the spnngs of the unique life which Bengal has 
undoubtedly shown ? To an extraordinary degree, the 
■secret, the life lay in the vernacular literature of Bengal 
Bengalee literature has, m modern times grown and 
developed in a manner of which those who have not 
come under its influence, can have no adeqnato concep 
bon. And nnless the rest of India follow m the wake 
of Bengal and develop the vernaculars, the hope of a 
new life for India is doomed to faflnre. Many of 
the vemacukrB have already a magnificent classical 
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literature What is now needed, is, that they should 
now be made to sound the note of a new life, of the 
* glad tidings of the future to be. What is needed is 
that we should feel them as our very own, as our 
God-givcn instrument of e\pre3sion, as the language 
beloved of our progenitors for countless generations 
as the language in which our dear children lisp. 
To the Bengalee belongs, in modern times the credit 
of this realisation! But a heroic spirit was needed to 
work out such realisation and propel the national mind 
into a new pathv ay That spirit was Bankim. To him 
belongs the unique glory of being the maker of a litera- 
ture. It IS a well-known fact that the first effects of 
English Education in Bengal, even more than in other 
parts of India, were violently denationalising. The fir^t 
generation of English educated Bengalees were more 
English in manners, thoughts, habits of life, ideals, than 
Englishmen themselves It \\as their highest ambition 
to approximate to western civilisation in all depart- 
ments of life Even the finest spirits succumbed to 
this VICIOUS tendency of the times One of the most 
fatal manifestations of th’s spirit was the contempt 
and disdain with which the Bengalee language was 
regarded. To talk English, to write English, to think 
in English came to be regarded as genteel, and the 
people’s own language was looked upon as vulgar. 
Michael Madhu Sudan Dutt himself, perhaps the 
greatest of modern Bengalee poets, exclaimed that it 
Was his supreme ambition in life to be able “to dream 
in English.” He afterwards found out his mistake, 
and returned to his own vernacular as the natural and 
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divinely appointed mstrument of self-expression Now 
Bankim whs by no means a stranger to thisspmt He 
too tned to create in English bis first literary efforts 
were m the English language. Bot ho found his 
genius abackled in that medium Ho found out that if 
ho was to achieve the best of which he was capable he 
fihould turn hia attention to the despised vemacnlar It 
required rare courage ^to revolt against the reigning 
fawhi nn and set now example. But Bankim did more 
Ho further revolted against the tendency that had 
dommated the Bengalee classical masters which made 
thQ{jBengaleOj(_literature the cherished possession of the 
learned few and not the hentage of the million. He 
represented m Bengal the Bpintof what la known as the 
Romantic Movement m English Literature, that move 
ment which dethroned the standards of Pope and gave 
to the Engliiah people their greatest modem poeta There 
18 Bomething nndoxfiatedly heroic m doing pioneer work, 
end the pioneers m every field have qot seldom m 
history been rewarded with an admiration out of all 
proportion to their intnnsic worth. But Bankim was- 
moTo than a mere pioneer He was a creativo genins 
of the first magnitude and his creations are destmed 
to live as long as the Bengalee language is alive. Thus 
Bankim created modem Bengalee made it the people's 
language, and bequeathed priceless productions to 
poGtenty Bankim is to-day the idol of the Bengalee, 
and not without reason. For if tOKiay the Bengalee Is 
proud of his country proud of his language and lite 
rature if the cry of « Bando Mataram stirs m him a 
response which the rest of India cannot comprehend 
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no small part of this splendid achievement is due to the 
hero of the present sketch. 

' The truest biography of a creative genius like Bankim v 
is to be found in his works. They are the faithful mirror ’ 
of his soul. In them one can trace the evolution of his 
mind stage after stage, and here the echoes of that 
spiritual battle which great spirits’ wage with life. But > 
this sketch is mainly intended to present the dry, con- 
ventional details of his life, which whether they form * 
an essential part of biography or not, have their own 
interest and value. 

Bankira was born on the 27th day of JuneI8S3, m a 
noted Brahmin family of Kantalpara, a village in the 
24Pergannahs After a short stay in the village patha- 
sala, he passed on to the Midnapur High School. Here, 
he was distinguished for his close application to study, 
and looked upon as a most promising student. He 
then joined the Hoogly College, and thence proceeded ' 
>.to the Presidency College, Calcutta, with a scholarship i 
in the year 1856. Here his exceptional talents attracted 
the attention of his professors who cherished bright 
hopes of his future He graduated with honours, being 
one of the first two graduates of the Calcutta University. 

He was at once started m Government service as a 
Deputy Magistrate.' Step by step he rose to be Assistant 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal. But he was 
not a supple-kneed man, and the authorities found him 
inconvenient, because independent. He therefore' 
reverted to the executive service, in which he was' 
promoted to the first grade. After a long spell of 
Government service he retired m 1891. ' 
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Tho atmosphere of Grtjvemmont Service in India la 
not parfacnkrly conducive to tho growth of gem®. 
But Banlom, the giant that he was escaped its freezing 
inflocnces. Dreams of literary ventures and tnumphs 
mast have been constantly floating before his mind’s 
eye even m the midst of his labono® official activities 
Like so many of hia contemporaries he hod tho ambition 
of becoming a great wnter m English There was m 
those^ days an English nragarme called tho Indian 
Field, conducted by a Bengalee gentleman and it was 
m its psges that Banlam made his literary dAui 
He began a novel entitled Rajtnohan s Wife when 
he was Sub*Divisional Officer at Kholna And now 
came the turning point m his career Perhaps ha did 
not find tho amount of appreciation he expected. 
Perhaps his soaring wings were heavily weighed down 
by the foreign medium. Anyhow ho made tho discovery 
that m attempting to wnte in English ho vras simply 
ploughing the sends, and that he m®t return to hia 
mother tongue though it had at that time lost caster” 
Ho ooco and for ever tamed his back on hts former 
ambitions, and sot himself with all tho sonousneas of 
self -dedication to improve and perfect ho mother 
tongue. 

His first Bengalee novel published m 1864 Df<rg#- 
ahsnandtnit came upon tho pubhc ** like the dawning^ 
of a new sun m the skies. A senes of novels 
followed, and for a quarter of a centnry tho Bengaleo- 
speaking people were feasted and fed with the 
creations of hiS pen. ‘ Ditrgeahenondtnt was a histo- 
rical novel after the manner of Sir Walter Scott, and- 
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was noticed m high terms of praise by Professor Cowel 
in MacMillan’s Maganne m 1872. KapcilaUntdala,'* 
•and “ Mr.uchttt " appeared subsequently. In 1S72 
Bankim started the Bengalee magazine “ Ban^a 
D'xrs'js:." It was to its pages that his best novels were 
contributed. Here is a list of his novels besides those 
alrcad} mentioned . Bt<ihahriksha, Krishna Kania's 
IPitt, liajarx, Chandrashchcr, Rajasinha, Debt Chow- 
dJiurani, Avanda "dath, Stiatani 

Besides hiS novels Bankim also wrote two religious 
works. “ Dharmaiattwa ” and ‘‘Krishna Chantra.” 
The former is an exposition of Hinduism as the author 
conceived it. The latter is a presentation of the life of 
Sn Krishna, as ideal man, purgi'd of the manj doubt- 
ful accretions that have gathered round it. The last 
work, he was engaged in, w’as an edition of the 
Bhagavad Gita with text, translation, and the author’s 
own notes, but he did not live to complete it. He 
passed away on the Sth April, 1894. 

Mr. Frazer gives the follow-ing account of Bankim 
m his Ltlciaiy History of India . — 

“ Nowhere better than m the novels of Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjea can the full force of the strife 
between the old and new» be traced The novels them- 
selves ow^e their form to western influences, but the 
subject-matter and spirit are essentially native. Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjea himself was the first B.A. of the 
Calcutta University Born in 1838 his earliest novel, 

“ Durgeshcnandtiii ” appeared in 1864 professedly 
inspired as a historical novel, under the influence of 
the works of Sir Walter Scott. This work was followed 
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by Kapalaiundala a tale of life m Bengal some 
two hundred and fifty yoara ago, and was succeeded 
by the *MrinaJuii. In 1872 the novelist commenced 
in ba newly started magazine, the Banga Darsan the 
n»nthly publication of his novel of social hfo the 
” BiAa BrikhOf translated mto English as the Poison 
Tree in 1SS4 The D*bl Oh^zdhurant ” Ananda 
Blath Krishna Kania m W{U ” followed the last 
being translated into English in 1895 The Krishna 
Chantra ” published m 1886 is however the work 
through which the name of Bankim Chandra Chatterjea 
will probably remam famed in the memory of his own 
country people. 

It is the crowning work of all hts labours. It m 
culcates with all the punty of style of which the 
novelist was so perfect a master a pure and devont 
revival of Hinduism founded op monotheistic pnnciplea. 
The object was to show that the character of Krishna 
was m the ancient wntings an ideal perfect man, and 
that the commonly received legends of his immorality 
and amonra were the accretions of late and more 
depraved times Bonkim Chandra Chatterjea was the 
first great creative genius modem India has produced. 
For the western reader hts novels are a revelation of 
the inward spirit of Indian life and thought 

As a creative artist bo soars to heights unattamed by 
Tulsi Das the first true dramatic genius India saw To 
claim him eolely as a product of western influenca 
would be to neglect the hentage he held ready to his 
hand from the poetry of his own country He is 
nevertheless the first clear type of what a fusion 
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between East and West may yet produce, and the type 
IS one reproduced in his successor. 

‘‘In the novels of the greatest novelist India has seen, 

there is much of eastern form^ much of poetic fancy 
and spiritual mysticism alien to a western craving for 
objective realism. Bankira Chandra Chatter jea with- 
all the insight of eastern poetic genius, with all the 
artistic delicacy of touch so easily attained by the 
subtle deftness of a high caste native of India or a 
Pierre Lote, weaves a fine-spun drama of life, fashion- 
ing their characters and painting their surroundings 
with the same gentle touch, as though his fingers 
worked amid the frail petals of some flower, or 
moves along the lines of fine silk, to frame there- 
with a texture as unsubstantial as the dreamy fancies 
With which all life is worn as warp and woof. So 
the Kapalakundala'' opens with a band of pilgrims 
travelling by boat to the sacred place of pilgnmage , 
when the holy river Ganges pours its sin-destroying 
waters into the boundless ocean. The frail boat 
with its weight of sin is being swept by the rushing 
flood out toward the sea. The boatmen are power- 
less, they cry for help to the Muhammadan saints, the 
pilgrims wail to Durga the dreaded wife of Siva, the 
Destroyer. One woman alone weeps not. She has cast 
her child into the flowing stream, for such was her 
•vow of pilgnmage. In its ungmded course the boat 
by chance touches land, and the hero, Nobo Kumar, 
volunteers to wonder along the sandy shore m search 
-of firewood. The tide nses, the boat is swept away 
and Nobo Kumar is left to gaze after it in despair* 
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The sandy waste is the abode of an ascchc 
wotabipper of Kali who is waited on by the heroine 
** KaptOakundala intended as a sacnfice to th^ fierce 
goddess The ascetic sage is clothed in tiger skins , 
ho is seated on a corpse and wears a necklace of nidra 
seeds and human bones bis hair is matted and un 
ebora, The wild scene is depicted with all the dreamy 
poebc repose which satnrates the whole life of the 
East The ocean is spread m front across it speeds 
an English trading ship with its sail spread out like the 
wings of some large bird the blue waters gleam liko- 
gold beneath the setting sun for out m the endless 
expanse the waves break m foam along the sands 
there runs a white streak of surf hko to a garland of 
white flowers The two scenes — one the lonely 
pilgrim and the near seated hideous, human sacrific 
ing ascetic, the other of tho vaStness and the 
Btillneas of the aca — seem to picture forth thn 
emptiness of man's imaginings and efforts amid 
tho impassive immensity of the universe. Over all, 
the mur mun ag roll of the ocean echoed as it is m 
the poets words, seems as though it bore to tho 
fienses the wailing moan of a soul lost m time and 
space In the nndst of the mystic scene a woman the 
heroine appears. She i* a maiden, with hair as black 
as jet trailing tc her ankles in snake hke curls Her 
face, cncirclod by her black hair shines like the rays 
of the moon through the r tv e ii clouds A5 Nobo 
Kumar gares on her form she telb him to fly from the 
ascetic yogi who has already prepared the aacrificlal 
fire and awaits a human victuDu Spell bound Nobo* 
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Kuimr has no pONVcr to fly from the devotee to Kali ; 
he follo\\s to the place of sacrifice, and is there bound. 
•Kapala Kundala, m the abscucc of the priest, appears, 
severs the bonds, and releases Nobo Kumar. The 
priest returns, seeks the sacrificial sword, then notes 
ho\\ his Mctim has been released. In his rage he 
rushes to and fro along the sandy dunes, from the 
summit of one of vhich he stumbles in the darkness, 
falls, ‘ like a buffalo, burled from some Mountain-peak’ 
and breaks his arms. The hero and heroine, before 
thej fly from the \\astc of sands, arc married. Kapala 
Kundala, however, longs to know the will of the God- 
d(^. leaf placed at the foot of the dread dcil) falls 
to the ground, a fatal omen that the goddess is 
displeased 

So the fate of man is, for the poet’s purpose, as 
uncertain as the face of a trembling rain-drop on a 
lotus leaf. The new -made wife departs w'eeping from 
. the shrine. The novelist has now to follow her destiny 
to Its relentless course. The shadow' of her future soon 
throw's its dark gloom across the soul of Kapala Kundala. 

Amidst the intrigues of the Mughal Court of the time 
of Jehangir the course is prepared for the tragedy to 
close round Kapala Kundala, whose husband grows to 
doubt her love, and t hen to w'ltness w'hat has been 
cunningly devised to seem her faithlessness. The 
ascetic sage, with broken arms, now appears before 
Nobo Kumar and declares that the angered goddess 
still claims a sacrifice. In his rage, Nobo Kumar, ofifeiB 
to sacrifice his wife, and so at once to appease Kali and 
his own blind jealousy. ICapala Kundala has herself 
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•resolved to fulfil her fate. Therelentleffl decrees, that 
hold the destmy of rrmn at their beck and nod have 
now almost worked ont their purposes The voice of 
the pnest wails with pity as he calls on the victim, her 
htei^ud seizes the sword bat his passion bursts forth 
in moaning cnes to his beloved to ossora him at the 
last moment, that she has not been faithless. He 
bears the tmth that all his saspicions were roused by 
cunning design Fate, typified by the will of the 
goddoB must bo worked out Nobo Komar extends 
his arms to clasp his love, but Kapala Ktmdola steps 
back and the waters of the Ganges nse to sweep her 
away m its sin-destroyrng flood, where Nobo Kumar 
also finds bis death 

The novel throogbont moves steadUy to its purpose. 
There is no over-elaboration no unduo working after 
effect, everywhere there are signs of the work of an 
artist whose hand falters not as he chisels ont his hues 
with classic grace. The force that moves the whole 
with emotion and gives to it its sabtlo spell is the 
mystic form of eastern thought that clearly shows the 
new forms that lie ready for inspinng a new school of 
fiction With fresh life. Outside the ‘ Marlage de Loti 
there is nothing comparable to the « Kapala Kondala ” 
in the history of Western fiction althongh the novelist 
and himself and many of his native admirera, see 
grounds for comparing the works of Bantam Babn with 
those of Sir Walter Scott, probably becanse they are 
outwardly histoncaL 

A novel far surpassing ' Kapalakuiidala ” m realistic 
mterest in the same noveltsrt * Poison Tree. This 
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novel has its own artistic merit, but its chief value, for 
English readers, lies in the life-like pictures it piesenls 
• of modern Indian life and thought. With subdued 
satire the interested efforts of would be-social reformers 
are sho^^n to be founded often on motives of self- 
interest, dishonesty, or immorality. The evil results 
which too often follow the breaking away from strict 
seclusion and restraints of Hindu family life under 
the influence of Western Education are indicated 
plainly. These modern movements are depicted as 
often leading the native more towards agnosticism and 
impatience of control than towards the implanting of a 
vigorous individuality, founded on a heightening of 
religious feelings, and wider views of the necessity of 
Self-control and altruistic motives of action It is a 
danger which grows graver daily, it is a movement 
which must be expected in the history of a nation’s 
advance from bondage to freedom, and one to be 
y. resolutely met wath a firm faith in the eternal elements 
underlying all enlightenment and social progress, and 
not with a hopelessness of a pessimistic despair. The 
moral itself is very simple It deals with the same 
few human elements which always form the leading 
motive for any great creative w'ork of universal and 
abiding interest. The hero, Nagendra Nath, is a wealthy 
landlord, aged thirt}^ a model amongst men, 
wealthy and handsome, surrounded by friends, retainers, 
and relations, all of whom live an ideal life of happi- 
ness through his bounty He rejoices in the possession 
of a beloved and loving wife, Surja Mukhi, aged 
twenty-six, who moves amid the household with’ a 
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-cfllm dignity and graoeiol gentltoess, an ideal picture 
of a faithful Hindu spouse and well-educated, sensible 
womaru Nagondm, dunng a journey to Calcutta, 
befnends an orphan girl, Kuada aged but thirteen — an 
age described as that m which all the chaxm of simpli 
city 13 combined with radiance of the moonbeams 
and scent of sweet flowers. Nagendra brings the girl 
to hifl marncd sister at Calcutta but, as he seems in no 
hurry to depart hia wife wntea playfully npbraiding 
him, and suggostmg m jest that ho should bring ha 
new found treasure home and many her himself or 
give her to the Village School Master who has not 
yet found a willing bnde The child is accordingly 
brought to the village and raamed to the School 
Master This School Master snub-nosed, conceited, 
and cmpper-coloured is represented as an up to-date 
product of an undigested Burfeit of Western emanapa 
boo 

Ho has received an English ed neat ion at a free 
Mission School, and planted himSeU amid the village 
commonity as a very mine of learned love it was 
whispered abroad that ho hod read the Citixen of the 
World ” and passed m three hooka Enclid He 
extracted essays against idolatry agamst the seclusion 
of women and child marriage from the Tattvabodhim, 
and pnbhshed them under hts own name. He 
joined the local Brahma Samaj, established by the 
Bpendthnft of the neighboarhoal, who hod imbibed 
all the Western vices and abandoned all the nabvo 
virtues, who drank wine from decanters with cut glass 
stoppers, earned a handy flask and ate roast mutton 
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and cutlets, and who, when not drunk occupied his 
time in encouraging the marriage of low-caste widows, 
•So that he might pose as a local reformer. The satire 
is perfect, the characters satirised true to life. The new 
product of Western influences encouraged the infatuated ' 
schoolmaster to read papers and deliver eloquent 
addresses on the subject of the eraanicipation of 
women, and the moralising influence of bringing 
women, out into public life, but finds that although the 
schoolmaster can be jeered into allowing him to visit 
Kunda, the outraged pride of the timid beauty bursts 
forth in a flood of indignant tears. 

Luckily for Kunda, the schoolmaster dies. The 
widow returns to the home of her former protector, 
the all-Iovmg Nagendra. The gentle beauty of Kunda 
sinks deep into the heart of Nagendra whose want of 
self-control sows the seeds of the poison tree, whose 
baneful fruit must be eaten. Nagendra’s wife looks on in 
sorrow until her husband, unable to stifle his thoughts 
or bear her silent reproaches, seeks to drown his 
feelings m drink. At length he can bear the restraint 
no longer. Iswara Chandra Vidyasagar has proved, 
from the ancient law books, that widow-marriage is 
allowable, although no Hindu custom. His wife hides 
her wounded feelings, wondering if Iswara Chandra 
Vidyasagar be a pandit, who then is wanting in 
wisdom? She sacrifices all her feeling to her great 
love for her husband and prepares the marriage 
ceremonies, but once the marriage takes place, she 
steals away from . the happy home where she was 
once sole mistress. She had made her resolve to 
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wander as a mendicant from place to place, unablfe to 
remam at homo and bear the pain of seeking Kunda 
claim her husband. 

The Eraffcnng of Suroj Mokhi, the despair of 
Nagcndra when ho finds his once loved wife has loft, 
and that, aa a cooseqnence his overwhelming paMioQ 
for Kunda has tumod so indifferent, almost to 
loathing are set forth with a fnlnosB of sympathy and 
emofional feehng which a native can so deeply feel and 
erpress. To its bitterest depths the novelist traces 
the stem course of the nnrolenting destiny which 
decrees that the seeds of sm once sown must grow and 
the fruit be reaped* 

A welcome relief cornea when the story brpaka into 
somewhat laboured honour The eager servaiitB of 
Nagendra go forth with coaches and planquins in 
aearch of their mistress whose face they have never 
seen* Every good lookmg and high caste woman 
along the road by the bathing tanks or nver-aide 
forably seized and brought with cnes of joy to the 
unfortunate husband to see if ho can recognise among 
them hta lost wife so that, finally, no woman dare 
venture from home for fear of being brought to 
Nagendra. Suraj Mukhi returns not Her husband 
leaves his new wife Kunda to mourn alone over her 
destiny m the now deserted home once co full of joy 
and happiue^ 

Nagendra returns after weary wanderings to end his 
life in pious deeds and holy Irving Kunda he is 
resolved never more to speak to nor to see For her 
therefore, there is only dmth , the poisoned fruit must 
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be eaten that grew from the seed of sin. Before she dies 
the long-lost wife reappears, and Kunda, in her dying 
• moments, is received as a younger sister, and sinks to 
rest, her hands clasping her rival’s feet, supported by 
her husband, whose love she had once won, and whom 
she now knows cannot abide by her. 

In Nagendra’s love for Kunda the novelist declares 
that he wished to depict the fleeting love of passion, as 
sung by Kalidasa, Byron and Jaya Deva, and in his 
love for Suroj Mukhi, the deep love of another, as sung 
by Shakespeare, Valmiki and Madame de Stael. 

The Bengalee novelist could not so readily shake him- 
self free from his Eastern form of thought, and view 
all things from an objective point of view. The love for 
Kunda is still the fettering of the soul by the objects of 
sense , the love of the husband for his first wife is still 
the mystic love of the soul for God 

The wealth of the material which lies to the hand of 
the future great novelist of India has been virtually 
untouched. Bankim Chandra Chatterjea, has but led 
the way and indicated the material which awaits the 
next great artist. 

He leaves us in doubt whether he is depicting life 
as if throbbed around him, or whether he was hemmed 
in his characters with a surrounding of Eastern mysti- 
cism and romantic reserve born of Western convention- 
ality. 

If Bankim Chandra Chatterjea has struck a chord 
which vibrates through the hearts of the many women 
of the zenanas m India, whose eyes must have wept 
bitter tears over the agony of Suroj Mukhi, deplorable 
12 
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indeed and worthy of all his deep feeling qb an artist it 
mnst bo the condition of a vast maltitnde of suffering 
women in the East, who have been nnrtured to see 
their life blasted by a nval love placed by their side to 
rejoice their lord’s heart or that a son may bo bom to 
save their husband's sonL We are, however left m 
doubt as to whether Nagendra sinned m having a 
second wife — he defends polygamy m the contae 
of the story — or whether his fault lay m manying 
a widow against social custom. The motive of fatality 
of act should have been as clear and unmistakable as 
It was m the Mod Ckirb where the jealousies of the 
two nval wives who became reconciled do not influenco 
the action 

The same idea is farther worked ont in Krishna 
Knntfl 8 WnL” Here the true workings of the novo] 
ist B mind are apparent a deeper view a toodied* 
The love of the emng husband for his wife, and the 
nval love by which he is infatuated typifies a struggle 
between a Divine love and the ever recurring phan- 
tasmal attraction of the Bonl to the objects of sense, 
from which freedom can only be reached by centering 
the mind on ideal perfections 

The praise of Krishna, as a perfected man, is anng 
by the poet m tus greatest work, the ^Krishna 
Chantra,” published m 1862, as a contribution to a 
Hindu revival m the ancient national religion, which 
Romesh Chandra Dutt describes as * the nonnshing and 
life giving fmth of the Upanishads and the Vedantha 
and the* Baga vat Gita, which has boco and ever wiU 
be, thetme faith of the Hindus.'’ 
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A.nother critic gives the following comparative esti- 
mate of Bankim as an artist and novelist. 

. “ Bankim,” says the eminent critic, “ is the creator of 
a literature.” Or rather, is the high priest of that- 
splendid shrme of which Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar 
was the glorious founder. Bankim’s school sounds as a 
deliberate departure from the older schools of Vidyasa- 
gar. But the feature is limited only to the surface. It 
does not reach the central life. The only difference 
which the later school maintains to the last is an air of 
unquestionable freedom from the devitalizing trammels 
of the mortmain traditions of the old Sanskrit literature. 
This has largely been gamed through a svider acquaint- 
ance with Western ideals and a slow and steady perco- 
lation of Western thoughts. There still remains* 
however, that predominance of the Sanskrit element.. 
There is the same decided predominance , and if we 
find anywnere some insignificant departures they are 
j±o be explained in the light of adaptations and not 
revolutions But the permanency of the school of Iswar 
Chandra is in a large measure due to this very adapta- 
tion and the unquestionable genius of the man who 
effected it. This singular honour has fallen to the lot 
of few. No Scott nor George Elliot could claim it and 
even in the case of Goethe himself this was but partially 
true. Again, where is there m Scott that sweet psycho- 
logy of Bankim ? Every page of Bankira’s works 
glitters with truths, splendid and fascinating. It is his 
power of expressing the highest truths m his own 
quiet, hearthside way which has added immensely to' the 
wealth and fascination of the literature of our country. 


/ 
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most be the condition of a vast nroltitade of suffering 
women in the East^ who have been nurtured to see 
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rejoice their lord^ heart or that a son may bo bom to 
save their husband^ sonL We are, however left m 
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of the story — or whether hia fault lay m marrying 
a widow against soma] custom. The motive of fatality 
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it was in the Mnd Cort,” where the jealousies of the 
two nval wives who became reconciled do not infloeaco 
the action 
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Another critic gives the following comparative hsti-, 
mate of Bankim as an artist and novelist. 

. ** Bankim,” says the eminent critic, “ is the creator of 

a literature.” Or rather, is the high priest of that 
splendid shnne of which Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar 
was the glorious founder. Bankim’s school sounds as a 
deliberate departure from the older schools of Vidyasa- 
gar. But the feature is limited only to the surface. It 
does not reach the central life. The only difference 
which the later school maintains to the last is an air of 
unquestionable freedom from the devitalizing trammels 
of the mortmain traditions of the old Sanskrit literature. 
This has largely been gained through a wider acquaint- 
ance with Western ideals and a slow and steady perco- 
lation of Western thoughts. There still reraains» 
however, that predominance of the Sanskrit element.; 
There is the same decided predominance , and if we 
find anywhere some insignificant departures they are 
. to be explained in the light of adaptations and not 
/^evolutions But the permanency of the school of Iswar 
Chandra is in a large measure due to this very adapta- 
tion and the unquestionable genius of the man who 
effected it. This singular honour has fallen to the lot 
of fevi. No Scott nor George Elliot could claim it and 
even in the case of Goethe himself this was but partially 
true. Again, where is there in Scott that sweet psycho- 
logy of Bankim? Every page of Bankim’s works 
glitters with truths, splendid and fascinating. It is his 
power of expressing the highest truths m his own 
quiet, hearthside way which has added immensely to the 
wealth and fascination of the literature of our country. 
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Scott hna never approached the deep sonl Btndjf of 
Bonkim, I find a parallel only m a Romola of George 
Eliot And George Ebot alone had a vision of that 
Btem, inexorable Deity, Nemeeis which can at all be 
compared to the Deity of Bankim. Bat the heart of 
the latter is built more of the stuff of frail hamamty 
yields more of the milk of human kindness than that of 
George Eliot. George Eliot’s conscience b like the 
inexorable finger of Nomesia herself it spares none 
no weakness mtervenes. It weighs out the dues of me n 
with iron acmtmy Bankim's is no milder Deity It 
out justice as stem and masculine. But it makes 
concessions it yields to the tears of the guilty The 
milk of human kindness often softens it. 

Bat m Bankim too as m Goethe and George Ebot we 
have glimpses of that famt, distant glow which lights 
up the dark mystenes of existence Scott gives us 
nothing but the surface-life of his highland compeer 
dressed m the anhe garb of an ancient heraldr^^ 
Ho 13 at the threshold of history He knows not the 
mysteries of the bfe at its centre Those myatenca 
Bankim ponetratea with a Seer'S eye. The inspiration 
of a Goethe and a George Ebot is the inspiratioa of 
Panlnm too« 

Wo can broadly divide his works mto domestic and 
butonc domestic. Hifl Bishbnkaha Kristnakanta's 
Will Rfljani, are some of those that are purely domes- 
tic. His Durgeshnandmi Debi Chowdhnram Chan 
drtahekhar Rajshinha^ are some of those that fall 
under the latter division Bishbnksha perhaps the 
best of all his works is the eternal seed plot of lofty 
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truths. It IS a work of true inspiration. His ‘ Knshna-j 
kanta’s Will ’ follows close on its heels. These are the 
.two enduring monuments of his unique genius., The 
characters are living personalities and they, retain life 
even in their memory. It is almost superfluous to point 
out to those who have read those works with the smallest' 
care, the truth of the remark that they are full of 
truths of enduring value and contain some of the most- 
■splendid soul-analysis. In ‘ Rajani ’ we find evident 
traces of senile fatigue, the fatigue of a spent-up; 
, genius. The strokes of the ^master’s pen are still as 
strong but the strokes themselves are few. There 
IS one character in it, however, which serves in a great 
measure to counterbalance the pervasive weariness 
of this work. Amarnath is beyond doubt, one of the 
best creations of Bankim’s genius. m 

‘ Durgeshnandini ’ his earliest work, is a monument of 
literary genius. Considered as a piece of literature it 
^has few equals. It has been profusely adorned with 
some of the most splendid pieces of landscape-painting 
and some of the brightest effusions of an artist’s 
imagination. The work, taken as a whole, is a vision 
of beauty. It was a delightful open-sesame to the 
dreams of splendour of a youthful genius. The 
characterisation is immature. The hand_of genius is 
sparingly visible. The romantic element has assumed 
predominance. There is one chatacter, however, Ayesha, 
tender, sweet, and lovable which, with itsjunrequired 
sweetness, has ever attracted the hearts of its readers. In 
a gaudy garden-plot smiling in the garish light of day, 
she is like a retired, half-grown bud, which in its sweet. 
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twilight sadness, pines and droops m its own lono- 
beauty 

Benlom a is a heaven gifted geoios. In hifl own 
field, be has no equal even m English literatnre, 
save that gifted woman George Eliot. But George Eliot 
baa not that cdiarm of stylo that faacmation of the pen 
that OUT own Banlom has. She has, in fact, no stylo of 
her own Shoianomasterof literary finish. To Bankim 
belongs the tinique honour of being the founder of a 
high stylo and the high pnest Of a literature Scott 
stands far below He is ncber than Bankim m that 
wonderful collectioo of antic heraldry Bat in mter 
preting the langnage of the heart in revealing the 
mysteries of dark eternity Banlom stands supremely 
high. There is not m him however the volcanic 
inapiration of Victor Hugo the fronted eye of that 
inspired seer There is not m him the qmet far 
coaching survey of Goethe the prophetic pointing to the 
sore spots of humanity Lot ns taka him for wUht hq^ 
really is. Hia was a genius of stupendous orbit rfo 
belonged to the race of those radiant serahs who come 
to reveal to us visions of eternal splendour 

We do not propose to quote other appreciahoos. To 
those who do not know Bengalee, Bankim will remain 
but a sounding name. But it may not be extravagant 
to hope that some at least of the readeia of this sketch 
will be tempted to cultivate that language, and make 
the acquamtjmce of the great creative gcnita of modem 
India. 



THE NATIONAL ANTHEM 
I 

My motherland, I sing, 

Her splendid streams, her glorious trees. 

The zephyr from the far-off Vmdyan heights, 

Her fields of waving corn. 

The rapturous radiance of her moonlit night, 

The trees in flower that flame afar, 

The smiling days that sweetly vocal are, 

The happy, blessed Motherland. 

He Will by seventy million throats extolled, 

Her power twice seventy million arms uphold. 
Her strength let no man scorn. 

Thou art my head, thou art my heart. 

My life and soul art thou. 

My song, my worship, and my art, 

Before thy feet I bow. 

As Durga, scourge of all the foes. 

As Lakshmi, bowered in the flower. 

That m the water grows, 

As Bani, wisdom, power , 

The source of all our might. 

Our every temple doth thy form unfold — 
Unequalled, tender, happy, pure, 

Of splendid streams, of glorious trees, 

My Motherland I sing, 

The stainless charm that shall endure, 

And vedant banks and wholesome breeze. 

That with her praises ring.” 

* Translation by W, H. Lee, 

Late of the Indian Cvoil Service, 
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and theehEupDess of swords raised m twice seventy 
milHon handj 

Who sayeth to thee Mother that thoo art weak ? 
Holder of moltitndmons strength 
I bow to her who saves 

to her who drives from her the amnes of her 
foemen the Mother 

Thou art knowledge, thou art coudoct, 

thou our heart thou our soul 

for thou art the life m our body 

In the arm thou art might O Mother 

in the heart O Mother thou art love and faith. 

It IS thy image we raise m every temple. 

For thou art Durga holding her ten weapons of war 

Komala at play m the lotuses 

and speech the goddess giver of all love, 

To thee I bow I 

I bow to thee goddeffl of wealth pure and 
peerless. 

Richly watered, and nchly frmted the mother I 
I bow to thee Mother dark hued, candid, 
sweetly smiling jewelled and adorned, 
the bolder of wealth, the lady of plenty 
the Mother 

Tfojtslaiton by Babu Auroinndo Ohese, 

r (Ttaualator a Note , — Jt w dtf/touU to trantlate the 
Aniiunt of B€ngal into vtna tn another languor 
omng. to \t* unique unwn of sweetness simpte directness 
txnd high f>oetic /dfoe^ AH attempu tn Hits direction have 
been faOuree. In order thertjore^ to bring the reader 
Mrtacquairtted rxnih Bengalee nearer to the eaaot foroe of 
original I gsoe the translation tn prose line by line) 
(Repfodticed from the Karma Yogln ) 





HIS HIGHNESS THE LATE NIZAM 
OF HYDERABAD 

TLJiS Highness the late Nizam Sir Asaf Jah Mazaffar- 
uI-Mamalik Nizam-ul-Mulk Nizam-ud-Daula 
Nawab Mir Mahbub All Khan Bahadur Fateh 
Jung until recently the premier ruling Chief of India, 
was a direct descendant of the famous Nizara-ul-Mulk 
Asaf Jah, who between 1713 and 1743 made himself 
independent of the Moghul Emperors. Hyderabad 
State, of -which he was the ruler has a revenue 
of 135 lakhs of rupees, and an area of some 80,000 
Square miles, exclusive of Berar which has been 
leased in perpetmty to the Bntish Government. His 
Highness was bom on August 18, 1866. His father 
His late Highness Sir Afzal-ud-Daula G.C.S I , who 
died in 1861, was well-known both in India and 
England as a wise and far-seeing ruler Dunng his 
reign, the Sepoy Mutiny occurred and it was at once 
feared that His Highness wotild be won over by the 
wicked counsel given by some of his reckless advisers ; 
but the events showed that he was not only too shrewd 
for them, but also too far-seeing to cast m “ his lot with 
men who did not understand what they heedlessly 
proposed. Sir Salar Jang was his trusted Prime-minister, 
and his unshaken loyalty was recognised by the 
Bntish Government in the modification of the treaty of 
1853 which was effected in 1860. By it, Osmanabad 
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(Naldrng) and tbo Rajchor Doeb yielding n revenoa of 
21 lakbs were reatored and a debt of 50 lakha was can 
coUedt while certain tracts on the left bank of the 
Godaveri Wero ceded and the Assigned T)istncts of 
Berar yielding a revenue of 32 lakhs, were taken in trust 
by the British for the porposea specified in the treaty of 
185i Presents to the value of £\0 000 were bestowed 
upon Hifl Highness while his minister and other noble 
men were also well rewarded. His son His late Highness 
Mir Mahbnb All had mhented to no small extent, bis 
qualities of bead and heart. Being only thrte ycAca old at 
the timfl of his death a Regency was created with "Sir 
■Selsr Jang as Regent and N awab Shams- ul Umara as 
co-Regent,the Resident being coosnltcd on all important 
matters concerning the welfare of the State. On the 
death of the co-Regent in 1877 his half brother Nawab 
Vikar nl Umara was appointed co-Administrator, bnt he 
also died m 1881 Sir Salar Jang remaining solo 
Administrator and Regent till his death in 1883. Of the ^ 
work of Sir Salar Jang this is not the place to dilate 
upon. Bnt it may Ije obeexved that he modernised the 
administration taking a pcTBonal interest m its every 
day work" He controlled the most important State 
DepartnJentSi earned ont a Revenue Survey and Settle^ 
nient established Civil and Cnminal Courts placed 
the Postal Department on a Bound basis, and improved 
the fi n a n ces of the State which had been greatly 
Involved for some years past Both his work and the 
•Bpmt imderlylDg it, not only enhanced hia personal 
reputahoQ as a statesman but added to the great narrte 
ul the State itaelL And whan he died, loudly lamtatid 
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both in England and India, he left no greater heritage 
than his work for, and in the State. His Highness’s 
* education had been so carefully watched by him, that 
he knew His Highness would wield the power to 
which he was heir, wisely and well. 

His Highness attained his majority in 1S84, and was 
installed by Lord Ripon, then Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India on February 5, 1884. Sir Salar Jang 
II, son of Sir Salar Jang I, uas appointed Piime minister. 
He was proud, domineering and tactless and soon 
lost the confidence of his master. He was followed 
in 1888 by Sir Asman Jah, who the previous 
year had represented His Highness at Her late 
Majesty’s Jubilee in London, and had been made 
K.C.I.E. He was doubtless an efficient administrator , 
but tried to regain “ the realities of power which his 
predecessor had lost.” In 1892, a Code known Kanun- 
cha-t-Uabarik (the Auspicious Code) was issued for his 
guidance, and this was followed by the establishment 
of a council composed of all the Ministers of the State. 
In 1893,SirVikar-ul-Umara became Minister and several 
changes were introduced by His Highness mthe various 
department of the State. He was, in 1901, followed m 
the exalted office, by Maharajah Kishen Prasad 
Bahadur, a descendant of the well-known Raja Chandu 
Lai who was Minister to His Highnesses grandfather 
Nazir-ul-Daula, in 1901, since when the administration 
of the State has run on smooth lines, and has been more 
and more modernised. Perhaps the greatest event in 
the recent history of the State, and His Highness’s reign 
happened in November 1902, when the Assigned 
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■Distnctt of Berar wore leased m perpettuty to the 
British Government at an annnal rental of 25 hdchs* 
Views diametrically opposite to each other have been 
held on this practical cession of the Berars. The 
ofBaal view has been propounded by more than one 
anthonty It had gradually become apparent,*’ 
writes one of these, ** since I860 that the maintenance 
of the Hyderabad Contingent on its old footing as a 
separate force was inexpedient and unnecessary and 
alw that the administration of so small a province as 
Berar as a separate unit w^as very costly In l902 
thorefore» a fresh agreement was entered into with the 
Nixant This agreement re-affirroed His Highness’s 
rights over Berar which instead of being indefinitely 
assigned to the Government of India was leased in 
perpetuity at an annual rental of 25 lalchs and antho- 
nxed the Govemmont of India to adnnmster the 
province m such manner as it might deem desirable as 
well as to rcdistributo reduce, re-organixe and control 
the Hyderabad Contmgent due provision being made 
as Btipnlated in the treaty of 853 for the protection of 
His Higbneffl s dorninion. In pursuance of this agree 
ment the Contingent ceased in March 1903 to be a 
separate unit and was re-organised and re-distnbated os 
an integral part of the Indian Army Another official 
authority writes to the same effect This agreement, 
he sa}^ winch pot an end to a long and at oue tmiQ 
embittered controversy was equally beneficial to both 
parties foe it provided on assured instead of a pre- 
carious Boorco of revenue to the Nuam, while it 
enabled the Government of India to cany out a number 
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■of important military and administrative reforms. It 
was in recognition of the conclusion of this agreement 
that His Highness was subsequently invested with the 
grand cross of the order of the Bath by the Duke 
of Cannaught while at Delhi.” Accordingly in October 
1903, Berar was transferred to the administration of 
the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. 

J 

His late' Highness more than once offered to the 
Government of India the services of his troops, and m 
1887 offered a present of 60 lakhs for frontier defence. 
He was made G.C S.I. in 1884, and, as already noted, 
G.C.B. m 1903. His Highness was much beloved by 
his subjects, who on more than one occasion went 
direct to him for the personal redress of their grievances. 
His Highness was a keen admirer of the fine spirit that 
breathes through the Queen’s Proclamation, and what 
IS more, put into practice what he had often known 
^ have admired, as may be seen by the friendly 
manner in which his subjects, Hindu and Mahomedan, 
have lived m his territories. His Highness had travelled 
widely through India, and wss known to have been a 
keen observer of men and things. A not over-friendly 
English critic thus spoke of him: “He is under- 
stood to be a capable man, with much natural ability 
and considerable force of character He takes a great 
interest in educational matters and is a munificent 
supporter of Mahommedan teaching institutions, not 
merely m his own dominions but in other parts of India. 
He appears to be honestly desirous to do his best for 
his twelve millions of subjects, of whom the most part 
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are peasants painfnlly striving to sqneeio a Brabsistencar 
ont of a hard and onfrcotful soil ” 

Donng the past ten years or roughly since the year ^ 
that Colonel (now Sir David) Barr became Resident 
at his Court His Bhghneas stamped his personality 
oo the administration of the State, To the pic 
turosqua vagaries as the English critic already quoted 
from puts it of self-seeking and unscrupulous scribes 
have succeeded measures of prosaic utility The 
finatipfa of the State flourish famine has grown rarer 
comhiunication has been facilitated justice has ceased 
to bo a figure of speech or a source of bakshish the police 
protects at last to some extent the people whom it 
once only fleeced anti while I pen these Imes my 
ears nng with the roar of an Industrial Exhibition- * 
His Majesty the Kmg Emperor visited the State as 
Rnneo of Woles m 1906 and despite the death of his 
favonntc daughter which had occurred only a few 
days prior to the amvai His lata Highness accorded 
him a truly royal welcome and assured him that his 
visit was “one more link, and a very strong link in the 
long chain of most cordial associations which bmds me 
and my house to the British Empire His Highness 
as a ruler was a personality outside his State, 

Hs Highncffl materially helped the Government of 
India in the organization, on ita present basis of the 
Imperial Services Corps. He also co-operated with it in 
the suppression of anarchical enme, and the letter ht 
wrote m connection with it will bng be remembered it 
this country ^ If your Excellency will allow mo tc 
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Speak,” he said at the Mmto banquet, “ from my expen- 
ence of 23 years as Ruler of the State, I would say that 
the form of any Government is far less important than 
the spirit in which the Government is administered. 
The essential thing is sympathy, on which His Royal 
Highness, The Pnnce of Wales with the truly Royal 
instinct of his race laid so much stress. It is not 
sufficient merely that the Ruler should be actuated by 
sympathy for the subjects but it is also necessary that 
the people should feel convinced of the sympathy of 
their Rulers ” These words marked him out as a states- 
man of the first order, and the deep impression that they 
produced at the time on Europeans and Indians alike 
showed that they recognised that in His Highness they 
possessed one of the shrewdest rulers in India. 

His Highness died in August 1911, and in him India 
lost one of her best Rulers. His personal qualities 
endeared him to his subjects whose sorrow at his sad 
. and sudden demise literally knew no bounds. Hishos- 
“^pitahty, his love of horses and dogs, his dignity, his 
forbearance, generosity and consideration for his 
subjects were widely known m India. He was highly 
learned in Persian and Urdu, m both of which he has 
left verses of no mean merit. He was rich in good 
works and feared not to say or do that which he was 
convinced was just and meet. But 

His heart was one of those which most enamour us, 
Wax to receive, and marble to retain 
India IS truly much the poorer by the death of one so 
great and good as His Highness the^late Nizam of 
Hyderabad. 

13 



PRESENT UNREST IN INDIA* 

Thronghoot ray dormmona you will not find a 
flingla man among my Bubjecta whoae disposition 
towards the British Government is otherwise than 
Satisfactory, nor is there I venture to believe 
any sane man m India who is at heart disaffected 
tovmrds His Most Gracious Majesty or his Government 
as such Every Indian endowed with the least sense 
knows thoroughly well that the peace and prosperity 
which his country has enjoyed under the benign protec ^ 
tioo of His Majesty and His august ancestors of whom 
none was more sohcitoua of the welfare of her Indian 
people than her late Majesty Queen Victoria would 
disappear the moment that protection were withdrawn 
or weakened 

I am therefore of the same opinion as Your Excel 
lency’sillust nous predecessor that the so-called unrest 
in certam parts of India is but skm deep and that soch^ 
unrest as docs exist had been brought mto being 
mainly by public and oenmomous discussions as to the 
form of Government best smted to the requirements of 
modem India If Your Excellency wiU allow me to 
ipeak from my experience of 23 years as ruler of this 
State, I would say that the form of any Government is 
far less important than the Spirit m which that 
Government is admimstered The easential thing is the 

• Speech delivered at the State Baocpiot hold m the 
fomcjoa Chow MahaUa Palace m the City on tb© 9th 
November by H H the late Nizam. 
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sympathy, on which H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, with 
the truly royal instinct of his race, recently laid so 
.much stress. It is not sufficient merely that the rulers 
should be actuated by sympathy for their subjects, but 
it IS also necessary that the people should feel 
convinced of the sympathy of their rulers. 


REPLY TO THE MINTO CIRCULAR 

The following is the reply of the late Highness to 
the Mmto circular. 

The Hon’ble ^'Mr. M F. 0’Dw5’-er presented to me 
personally on the 26th August, 1909, your Excel- 
lency’s esteemed Kharita of the 6th idem regarding the^ 
endeavours made by seditious people to spread their 
nefarious doctrines in several of the Native States of 
India. 

2. I quite agr°e with Your Excellency in thinking 
that these doctrines are subversive of internal peace 
and good Government, and that the matter is one in 
which the interests of the Government of India and of 
the' Indian Princes are identical I am deeply sensible 
of the kind consideration with which you have taken 
me into your confidence and asked me to exchange 
opinions with Your Excellency with a view to mutual 
co-operation against a common danger. Once the 
forces of lawlessness and disorder are let loose there is 
no knowing where they will stop It is ture that 
compared with the enormous population of India the 
disaffected people are a very insignificant minority, 
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but given the time and opportnnity there exists the 
danger of this Bmall imnonty spreading ita tentacles 
all over the country and inoculating with its poisonous 
doctnnes the classes and the masses faitberto untoudied 
by this aeditious movement 
3, I thanl. Your Excellency for telling me that m 
my dominions there is no senocs cause for anxiety at 
present^ and that the result is mainly duo to my action 
in dealing with Beditioos manifestations. I trust I may 
not bo considered an optimist m indulging in the hope 
that» under God s blessing there will probably bo no 
cause for anxiety m Iho fntnre also My people oa a 
rule are contented peaceful and la* abiding and I 
can aey with pardonable pnde that they are bound 
to me by ties of affection and loyalty And as Your 
Excellency has been pleased to address me by nay 
mhented title as tbe old and valued ally of the Bntisb 
Government, ray people's loyalty to me means loyalty 
to the British Government also. I need hardly say* 
that it baa always been my endeavour to uphold 
and maintain the traditions of ray house. From the 
very outset ray pohcy baa been to trust my people and 
to show them that I trust them. I have atetained 
from causing them alarm by isarang manifestoes warn 
ing them against sedition But at the same time I 
have not been nnraindful of the existing danger and 
a very strict watch has been kept over local officials 
more especially over those who are close to and might 
be m sympathy with the neighboanng seditions places 
m British India. Orders have been issued to the Police 
and Distnct Magistrattis not to allow any meetings to- 
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1)6 held in which there was any likelihood of inflamma- 
tory speeches being made. Petty officials and other 
persons having a tendency to sympathise with the 
movement have from time to time been warned, and 
some of the former have been transferred, in order to 
break up any attempt to form a clique or combination 
for undesirable purposes. The head of the Educational 
Department has been specially directed to exercise 
strict supervision over teachers and students and to 
prevent their participation in any political demonstra- 
tion whatever. 

4. So far, any disaffected people coming from outside 
have not been able to gam a footing in my dominions. 
Judicious but summary action is taken under my orders 
in all such cases. Instances have occurred of disaffected 
individuals from British India arriving here, but my 
police have ever kept a careful watch on them and they 
have been promptly but quietly sent away from my 
>ierritory. In matters of this kind, so far as ray own 
dominions are concerned, I implicitly believe in work- 
ing quietly but with promptitude and firmness. Believ- 
ing as I do, in a policy of deportation of undesirable 
individuals from my dominions I need hardly (Say that 
I am in full S5'rapathy with the Regulation of 1818 
which I consider most efficacious in dealing with persons 
known to be given to sedition. 

5 I am at one with Your Excellency in believing that, 
no general rule or general course of action could belaid 
■down as regards the Native States of India. The 
circumstances of different States are so diversified that 
one general policy for them all would not certainly be 
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desirable. I am also in thorongh agreement with yonr 
views that each State should work oat its own pohcy 
■with reference to local conditions. Bat it is necessary 
that there should be perfect co-operation in soch 
matters as mrcnlating information and surveillance of 
indmduals sispected of propagating sedition. For this 
pnrpose I wonld ask Your Excellency to allow yoar 
Cnminal Investigation Deportment to correspond 
directly and freely on all such sobjecta with my Inspec 
tor-Gentral of the Diatrict Police who may be trusted to 
exercise discretion and jndgment m each mattcra. 
It is obvious that unlefs this procedure is adopted, 
delays are likely to occur in obtaining mfonnation as 
regards the arrival or departure of stspected mdivi 
duals. In the same manner I will issue orders to my 
police to correspond freely in such mattera with 
fhe Police in British India. 

6 Yonr Excellency has been so kind as to ask my 
advice In regard to measurtS which may prove effect 
tual in keeping out of Native States the insidious evil 
of sedition and the manner in which Your Excellency 
ehould assist towards this end My knowledge of the 
condibona obtaining m different Nabvo States in India 
Is very limited bnt if I may ventnre to express an 
opimon it would bo that Your Excellency should aa often 
ps possible wnto to some principal Ruling Pnncea 
and consult tWith them as regards all important matters 
touching the welfare of not only the Native States but 
also the Indian Empire as a whole. I look upon thd 
Nabvo States m India as the pillars of the Empire, and 
I feel sure that the Rnlmg PrmccB will ^rovo worthy of 
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the confidence and trust that ma}’' be reposed in them. 
Indeed it cannot be otherwise, because as Your Excel- 
. lency rightlj' observes in your Kharita, the interests of 
the Government of India and of the Ruling Princes in 
India are in this respect quite identical. 

' 7. There are, however, two or three suggestions 

that I would make for Your Excellency’s consider- 
ation . — 

(1) The Government of India as well as the Provin- 
cial Governments and Indian Durbars should as often 
as possible issue Press Communiques for the purpose of 
officially contradicting or correcting false allegations 
or exaggerated reports, and call upon the news-papers 
that publish such things to print formal contradictions 
or corrections as directed. It is no longer safe or 
desirable to treat with silent contempt any perverse 
statement which is publicly made because the spread of 
education, on the one hand, has created k general 

^-interest m the news of the country, and a section of the 
Press, on the other hand, deliberately disseminates news 
calculated to promote enmity between Europeans and 
Indians^ or to excite hatred of Government and its 
officers in the ignorant and credulous minds. Official- 
warnings to editors, publishers, proprietors and printers 
of the ofiendmg papers would also have a salutary 
effect and would probably often save the necessity of 
public prosecutions which may possibly do more harm 
than good. 

(2) The Native States'should prohibit all clubs, libra- 
ries and other institutions from subscribing to any papers 
or journals believed to be instrumental in spreading 
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Sedition, and officials sabsarlbing to or taking in such 
literature sbonld be told that they would bo looked upon 
with disfavour I have myself taken the initiative m 
this matter and have issued orders to that effect. 

(3) I am also inclined to think that itinerant 
agitatora (often dugniscd as Sanyasis) are not vsatched' 
as thoronghly as they should bo Such persons should 
be followed from province to province and regularly 
handed over for surveillance 

8. The cxpenence that I have acquired within the 
last 25 years m ruling ray State cncouragea roe to 
venture upon a few observations which I trust will be 
accepted m the spirit in which they are offered I 
have already said that my subjects are as a rule 
contented peaceful and law-abiding Forthisbleasingl 
have to thank my ancestora. They were singnlarly 
free from all religions and racial projadiceJi Their 
wisdom and foresight induced them to employ Hindus 
and Muhammadans Europeans and Ptrais alike m - 
carrying on the adminiatration, and they reposed 
entire confidence m their officers, whatever religion 
race, sect or creed they belonged to Hence it 
followed that m the early part of the last century Raja 
Chnndoo Lai was Minister of Hyderabad for over a 
qoaner of a century The two Daftardara (Record 
keepers of the State) were Hmdeo whose descendants 
still enjoy the jagire offices and honours conferred by 
tny predecessors. InhentiDg as I did the policy of my 
forefathers endeavoured to follow in th«r footsteps. 
My present Minister the highest official m the State, 
w as Your Excellency is aware, a Hindu. One of my 
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four Moin-ul-Mahams is Mr. Casson Walker whose 
services have been lent to me by the Government of 
• India. The Secretary to my Government m the 
Revenue Department is Mr Dunlop who has retired 
from the British senuce, and Mr, Hankin, who is a 
Government of India official, is the Inspector-General 
of my District Police. Although I am a strict Sunni 
myself, some of my Muhammadan noblemen and 
high officers of the State are Shias, Arabs and other 
Muhammadan races number among my States officials, 
Hindus of all sects, creeds, and denominations 
^erve in my State and many hold high positions. The 
Revenue administration of one half of my State is at 
present entrusted to two Parsis who are Subadars (Com- 
missioners of Divisions). It IS in a great measure to 
this policy that I attribute the contentment and well- 
being of my dominions. Your Excellency will, there- 
fore, quite understand how gratified I was to lesirn of 
. the wise, generous and liberal policy pursued by 
Your Excellency and the Secretary of State for India 
in giving effect to the principles, announced in the 
Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 and solemnly reaffirmed 
an the King Emperor’s gracious message to the Princes 
nnd Peoples of India in 1908, by appointing an Indian 
as a member of your Executive Council and two 
Indians as members of the Council of the Secretary of 
State. The liberal policy as also the enlargement of 
the Legislative Councils will, I earnestly trust, serve to 
allay the present unrest and to remove altogether the 
•seditious movement which is happily confined to a 
very small minonty. 
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I am (i great believer in cxmciliation .and represaioit 
going hand in hand to cope vnth the present condition 
of India which is bat transitory Whflo sedition 
Bhoold be localised and rooted ont Btemly and even 
morcileffily deep sympathy and nnreserved reliance 
should manifest themselves in all dealings with loyal 
snbjocta without distmction of creed caste or coloor.^ 
I am exceedingly glad that this view has commended 
itself to your Excellency and I feel sure that the 
Indian Empire has now entered on a now and bnghter 
era of peace and prospenty nudor the benign reign of 
His Majesty the King Emperor 
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SIR SYED AHMED KHAN 


l^ERHAPS there is no greater Moslem name known 
^ to modern India than that of Sir Syed Ahmed 
Khan, religionist, reformer and rebmlder of Islam 
in India Syed Ahmed was born on April 17, 1817, 
at Delhi, during the decadent days of Moghul rule. 
He claimed direct descent from /the Prophet Muhammad 
and his grandfather, Syed ' Hadi, was a noble at 
the Court of Alamgir II. His father, Mir Taqui is 
believed to have refused the post of Minister to 
Akbar II, but he died while his son was yet young. 
Ahmed, therefore, owed all that was best in him to his 
mother, an uncommon, talented lady. Under her 
careful training, he became proficient in Arabic and 
Persian and the marked first hand knowledge, he, in 
later times, '"showed in his controversial writings, with 
Mullahs and professed Orientalists, may be traced to 
the grounding he obtained at his period of his life. 
In 1839 when he waS' about 22 , he joined as Naib 
Munshi to Sir Robert N. C. Hamilton, then Commis- 
sioner of Agra, and afterwards well-known as Resident 
at ‘Indore, and by his services during the Mutiny. 
Two years later in 1841, v he was appointed Munsiff 
of Mampun, in the present United Provinces, from 
where he was transferred to Delhi (then not yet 
transferred to Punjab) in 1846 as Sadr Amin. During 
the nine years he stayed here, he patiently studied the 
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histoncftl remains of tht great Impenal City and wrote 
ft descnptive accotmt of it It was translated into 
English m part by Mr Roberts then Collector of 
Delhi and into French by M Garcdndo Tassy the 
well known Onontalist in 1861 and has largely been 
drawn upon by snisequcnt wnters on the archaeology 
of the great Empire City The Royal Asiatic Society 
recognised its worth and conferred on its author its 
Membership m 1864 He was m 1855 transferred to 
Bijnonr where dnnng the Mntiny year ho saved 
many English lives. What ho had seen and what ho 
bad heard dnnng that calamitous penod enabled him 
m 1858 to write an Urdu pamphlet on the Catisas qfih« 
Indian Revolt subsequently translated by Sir Auckland 
Colvin and Lieutenant Colonel Graham the latter of 
whom subsequently became his biographer This 
booklet 15 a manly protest against the mischievous 
attacks that were levelled against Indian character by 
persons who little understood what the Mutmy of 
1858 meant. Syed Ahmed essayed, successfully wo 
think to prove that it was the result of ignoranco on 
the part of the Government of the discootonts of the 
people and soldiery and of the people of the mtenhoos 
and acts of the Gkrrenimesit. His analysis was piercing, 
bis language telling and his reasoning convincing But 
it IS difficult to say how for it influenced pubUc opinion. 
It was first published in 1863 when the pnncipal evil 
•it complained of — aon-adffdssion of an Indian into 
the Legislative Councils of India— had been rectified 
by the Act of 1863. However the pamphlet la not 
without its own interest. It shows the first yeamings 
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in the Indian breast, under British rule, for repre- 
sentative institutions. <‘It is from the voice of the 
people only,” says he in one place, “ that Government 
can learn whether its projects are likely to be 
well-received. The voice of the people can alone 
check errors in the bud, and warn us of the dangers 
before they burst upon and destroy us.” “I do not 
wish to enter,” he says at another place, “ into the 
question as to how the ignorant and uneducated natives 
of Hindustan could be allowed to share in the delibera- 
tions of the Legislative Council or as to how they 
should be selected to form an assembly hke the English 
Parliament. All I ’Wish to prove is that such a step is 
not only advisable, but absolutely necessary, and that 
the disturbances are due to the neglect of such a 
measure.” And it seems an irony of fate that it should 
have fallen to such an one as this to oppose the 
introduction of the representative element as proposed 
by the Indian. National Congress, and the Congress 
itself which did work, which, perhaps, under other 
circumstances, he would have acknowledged to be a 
necessary institution for India. Therein he showed a 
weakness that has militated not a little against the 
harmonious evolving of a nation in India, for the 
creation of which he confessedly worked hard. 

If Syed Ahmed failed there, he did much to purge 
Muhammadan social and religious lite of many self- 
inflicted ills from which it was suffering. His transfer 
to Ghazipur about 1862, marks an eventful period m 
his life’s history While there he founded the Scientific 
Society m 1863, under whose auspices a number of 
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lEngltsli works were traoslatod into Urdu. In 1S69 ho 
accompflmed bi3 eon to England and while there flat 
conceived the idea of establishing an institution after 
the Oxford and Cambridge Umvorsity Colleges. On 
his return to India in 1871 he began the Soc«i/ 
R*former m which he advocated the religious and 
Bo^ reformation of his community Ho tut hard at 
many old and cherished institutions and the opposition 
oSei^ may better bo imagined than described 
The MnlUhs combined against him and treated him 
as a heretic and indpcd they oven went so far (it ia 
said) as to declare that hia assassination would be a 
praiseworthy act They passed the edict of ox-com 
mnmcation against him, — that last refuge of defeated 
orthodoxy — and oven sent special men to securO 
authenticated of Kaffir (infidelity) against him 

It 13 not known how far this attitude of orthodox] 
was due to bis social views but the following rnaj 
be taken as representing intelhgent Muhatumadac 
opinion on the sub]ect. Change of customs saic 
Mr Yusuf All I C.S at a London meetmg was i 
contributory catoe of the bitterness with which Su 
Syed Ahmed was assailed but the main reason wai 
on account of his theological views. It was because 
Sir S>ed adopted opinions which were m the eyes oj 
many Muhammadans absolutely bentical if not anti 
Moslem, that their great hatred of him arose. When ht 
Was last in Lucknow ho said to a Moulvie 
with the most pronounced anti Aligarh organisation 
why 15 it you and your party sD strongly object t< 
English education or to education T He replied, m 
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don’t object to English education or to your weanng 
European clothes ; what we do object to is that you 
, learn natural theology , that you try to interpret the 
Koran in a way that we cannot follow , that you throw 
aside the authority of the commentators, and take your 
stand upon the te\t as interpreted by your own intelli- 
gence.’ That expression explained the line of cleavage 
between the Aligarh School and the Old School.’* 
Though he preached what has been quaintly termed 
“ Bread Church Muhammadanism,” he was by no 
means a revolutionary in social or religious mattersi 
He was, in some respects, even a rigid conservative. He 
was against educating Muhammadan girls in public 
schools , he was against change of dress and demeanour 
amongst Muhammadan women , and he was, as may be 
inferred after that, against intermarriages between 
Muhammadans and Europeans. His religious views 
appear to have given even more offence to his orthodox 
co-religionists than his social habits of keeping an open 
"^able and dining with European gentlemen His 
“Muhammadan commentary on the Bible, ”in particular, 
was singled out by some of them for vituperative 
abuse It is possible his rationalism gave them offence •, 
for one discourse at least (the seventh) has been con- 
sidered %^orth while reprinting by the S. P C. K. for its 
own purposes. Syed Ahmed, on the other hand, had 
to contend against Christian prejudices and misunder- 
standing of the religion he so dearly loved. His Essays 
on the Life of Mahomed, based on original research 
conducted in the archives of the British Museum, and 
published in 1870, is a closely reasoned answer to Sir 
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’William Mmr s well known life of the prophet of 
ArabuL He also wrote a spirited reply to Sir W W 
Hunter s not less known vst)rlc fh* Indian Mutsalmana 
art ihty bottnd in consoienot to rebel agamst ths Queen ? 

In 1876 he retired from Govemment service aaSub- 
csdinate Judge. Ho now centered all his thoughts on 
the establish toent of a Central Mohammadan Institntion 
at Aligarh, which he chose for its location AUgarh is 
now known chiefly through it and it owes ita origin de 
volopmeot and unique character to the inspiring gemns 
of one man — Syed Ahmed Khan The origin of the 
Institution is to bo Sought m bis desire to render fit 
hiB co-religionists for taking their place m the Indian 
political sphere. * The admtssioos of Indians ” he 
said ID one of his disco arses to the Supreme Legla- 
latrvB Council is a beginning of the advancement of 
India. Yon remember my premonition that the day is 
not far off when I trust that the Council will be com 
posed of representatives from every Division or Distnd 
and that the laws will be enacted by yon and abided b^ 
yon also. So ponder well how necessary it is for th( 
people to advance in edocation and expenonce 
The object (of thQ discourse) is to incolcate on yoni 
minds fte great fact that Her Majesty wishes all hei 
subjects to be treated alike irrespective of their religion 
race or colour and baa opened the doors for all the 
only Way to avail onrselves of the great opporttmity u 
to advance ourselves m arts and eciences.” Mark the 
last sentence that is the keystone of the educahonal 
arch of Syed Ahmed Khan Bahadur Indeed, this 
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has been openly avowed and admitted. “ The Anglo- 
Oriental College,” one authority says ‘‘differs from most 
other colleges in being the expansion of a political 
rather than a purely educational impulse. To this feel- 
ing, the feeling that national interests depend upon the 
principle it asserts, is due to the support it has received 
and the extreme interest with which it is watched, dot 
only by the advanced school of Muhammadanism but 
by the British Government.” Two cardinal principles, 
according to the same authority, ‘‘ differentiate this 
college from other public educational establishments 
in India, religious instruction in the Moslem faith 
being part of the curriculum , the system modelled on 
that of Oxford or Cambridge, the students living to- 
gether and enjoying a healthy college life.” These 
were the purposes and these the principles upon which 
the college was established in 1875. In 1876, Syed 
Ahmed settled down at Aligarh and in 1877, Lord 
, L5'ttonlaid the foundation stone of the present bulld- 
ogs. The college has since then flourished under tho 
care of principals like Beck and Morrison. Its boarding 
homes accommodate about 1,000 students, and its 
football and cricket teams have won deserved renown 
in India In working out the details of the scheme for 
the College, it seems necessary to add here, he was ably 
aided by his son, the distinguished Justice Mahmood. 
The building is modelled on an Oxford or Cambridge 
college, and as far as possible it is run on the methods 
and System' of an English public school According to 
Mr Theodore Morrison, it is a Moslem Eaton,”- 
though this designation is admitted by some to be too' 
14 
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grandioso to describe the Aligarh Institute, yet,” 
according to him, it ‘ emphasises the nght pomt Its 
real merit 13 that of a residential school , bat as he 
observes, **the endowment is small, the Moslem 
commonity ib poor Aligarh aadly wanting in the 
opulent appointments of Eaton.” Smce this opinion 
was eipre®ed by him, there has been set on foot a 
movement to convert the College into a Umversity 
H 18 Highness the Aga Khan expressed the Moslem 
wish when he declared at Delhi m 1903 these words 
* "We Want Aligarh to bo ancb a home of learning as to 
command the seme respect eis schools at Berlin or 
Oxford Loipsic or Pans. Above all, we want to create 
for our people an mtellectoal and moral capital, a City 
which shall be the homo of odacated ideas and pare 
ideals and which shall hold np to the world a noble 
standard of the Justice and virtoe and parity of oar 
beloved faith- No greater memorial than that could 
bo raised to the gcnioa that originally conceived the 
Worth of such an Ihatitation. ^ 

A man hko that could not bnt favourably impress 
Government. While in England ha bad been presented 
to Her Majesty the late Queen, and had been invested 
With the C.S I by the Dake of Argyllo and chosen an 
Hononary Member of the London Athenseam. He was 
nominated a member of the N W P (now Up) 
Legislative Council about the time ho founded the 
college and m 1878 ho was m ade , by Lord Lytton, 
a member of the Imperial Legislative CoancU In 
1831 Lord Ripon ro-nominatod him, and he took 
opportunity to get the Vacanation and the Kozi Acts 
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* passed. He also supported the Ilbert Bill, but opposed 
the Self-Government Bill, which for the first timet 
estranged Hindu sentiment from him. 
j “ But, though unusually liberal-minded,” says an 
’English critic in regard to this aspect of character, 
“ with regard to those of his own faith, Syed A.hmed 
Was decidedly intolerant when it was a question of 
giving Hindus, and espsciall)^ Bengalis, some share in 
Municipal Government, and when he was a member of 
Lord Ripon’s Council he did his utmost to prevent the 
adoption of the system of popular elections to Municipal 
Councils ” He was nominated by Lord Ripon a member 
of the famous Education Commission of 1882, a position 
he had to resign subsequently. His place, however, 
was taken b}’’ his son, the late Mr. Justice Mahmood, 
who, next to S)'ed Ahmed, had taken the most 
conspicuous, though largely silent, part in founding the 
Aligarh College and laying down the principles on 
which it should be worked In 1SS6, he founded the' 
^fuhammadan Educational Conference, which has now 
become a regular annual gathering of all Muhammadans 
for propagating Aligarh ideas In 1887, he was nomi- 
nated a Member of the Public Service Commission by 
Lord Dufferin, m which capacity he pleaded for the 
now discorded Statutory Cml Service 
Despite the fact that he had strenuousl}’’ opposed the 
introduction of the principle of representation into 
Indian political institutions, Syed Ahmed retained at 
this time the good will and friendship of Hindus. These 
joined his co-religionists in welcoming him in the 
Punjab, when he visited that Province in 1884 on a 
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toor for collectiDg funds for the Aligarh College. 
Hts rephes are worth reading feven at this momant for 
the statesmanlike spint they breathe Wo (Hindu? 
and Moslems) should try to become one m heart and sou 
and act in unison , if united we can support each other 
If not the effect of one against the other would tandti 
the destruction and downfall of both In old historica 
books and traditions you will have read and heard 
and we sec it oven now that all the people inhabitini 
one country are designated by the term nation 
The different tnbes of Afghanistan are termed on< 
natioQ and so are the miscallaneous hordes peoplmi 
Iran Hmdus and Mahammadans brethren do yoi 
people any other country than Hindustan ? Do yoi 
not inhabit the same land T Are you not burned and 
buried on the same soil? Do you tread the same ground 
and live upon the same soil ? Romomber that the word; 
Hindu and Mahomedan are only meant for religioui 
distmctioa- — otherwise all pereons whether Hindu oi 
Mahomedan oven the Christians who reside m thh 
country are all in this particular respect belonging U 
one and the same nation Then all these different sect! 
can only be desenbed as one nation they must each 
and all unite for the good of the country which is 
common to all " That is an opinion that appears ng ni Q 
and again in his speeches. But he gave a rude set hnrV 
to it when he opposed the Indian National Congress 
in 1S87, which has since its birth now nearly thirty 
years ago pleaded for and m the Interests of a common 
Indian Nationality When the dmlluslonment came its 
work was complete. It shook Hindu faith to the cote m 
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Syed Ahmed, from whom not a few Indians m the North 
had learnt their first political lessons. Since that day the 
.‘‘Aligarh party” has been a disturbing element in 
Indian politics, and the welding of the Indian peoples 
into a Nation — which Syed Ahmed had so much at 
heart — has been rendered more and more difficult* 
Since his time too, the cult of Hindu and Moslem has 
been utilised for purposes which Syed Ahmed, if he 
had lived, would have been the first to deplore and 
declaim against. The comely Indian Maiden of two eyes 
has given place to the jealous second wife and the results 
have been truly disastrous. It would be unphilosophical 
to hold Syed Ahmed responsible for all these conse- 
quences But how far a false move, a wrong step, 
especially in politics, may lead to is best illustrated by 
them. What led Syed Ahmed to change his front in 
18SS? That IS an interesting question, but too difficult to 
answer Contemporary literature (mostly controversial, 
vand highly controversial too) is too dangerous a gui e 
to adopt wholesale. But this much seems fairly 
deducible from it: that Syed Ahmed lacked, as a 
politician, judgment. He cherished better than he 
acted-, he spoke better than he did; and designed better 
than be built. His failing has become the failing of bis 
co-religionists and the more the pity Contemporary 
’ Hindu politicians who had so far followed his lead, set 
down his conversion to Anglo-Indian influence. It is 
difficult to say what truth there may be in this A 
cautious critic may admit that action and inter-action 
had done its work, about this time, with Syed * 

He had by his free social habits imperceptibly imbibed 
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the AuglolDdian spint m politics and as an Engleh 
miter has candidly pat it ' this atbtndo of opposition 
to the Hindu recommended him all the more to Anglo-' 
Indian sympathies. Of course, Syed Ahmed was hardlj 
Sisdoua of the change that had come over him, but he 
was none the less strong in his conviction when he 
declared himself against the Congress. We have hen 
the key to the idolising of SyedAhmed by Anglo-Indians 
Govemm«ait gaxetted hun K.C.S I in 1889 He nchly 
deserved the honour despite his opposition to thb 
Congress. Personally he was a man of extreme 
courtesy combined with digmty of bearing He spoke 
well, mote vigorously argued closely ,and worked with 
heart and soul for the work ho loved Some of his 
phrases will live long m the vocabulary of the Nation 
he loved so well and spoke so sensible about 
He was a man take him for all hi all 
I shall not look upon Us like again. 



Extracts from the speeches and writings of the 
late Sir Syed Ahmed Khan 

I 

THE SEPOY MUTINY 

As regards the rebellioa of 1857, the fact is, that 
for a long period, many grievances had been rankling in 
the hearts of the people. In course of time avast store 
of explosive material had been collected It wanted 
but the application of a match to light it, and that 
match was applied by the Mutinous Army. 

The onginal cause of the outbreak was the non-adrais- 
Sion of a native as a member into theLegislative Council. 

I believe that this Rebellion owes its origin to one 
great cause to 'which all others are but secondary bran- 
ches so to speak of the parent stem. I do not found my 
■Haelief on any speculative grounds or any favourite 
theory of my own. For centunes many able and 
thoughtful men have concurred in the views I am about 
to express. 

/ Most men, I believe, agree in thinking that it is 
highl}' conducive to the welfare and prosperity of 
Government, indeed it is essential to its stability that 
the people should have a, voice in its Councils. It is 
from the voice of the people only that Government can 
learn whether its projects are likely to be well-received. 
The voice of the people can alone check errors in the 
bud, and warn us of the dangers before they burst 
iipon, and destroy us. .... . 
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To form a Parliament from tho natives of India is 
of course out of the qnestion II is not only impossible 
but nseless There is no reason however why the 
natives of the country should be excluded from the 
Legislative Councils and here it is that you come upon 
the one great toot of all this eviL Here i3 tho origin of 
all tho troubles that have bofalleu Hindustam 
Tho evils which resulted to India from the non 
admission of natives mto thel-egislative Council of India 
were various. Government could never know the in 
advisability of the laws and regulations which it passed- 
It could never he sr as it ought to have heard the voice 
■of tho people on sucb a subject The people had no 
means of protesting against what they might feel to bo 
a foolish measure or of giving public expression to their 
own wishes. But the greatest mischief lay in this that 
the people misunderstood the views and mtentions of 
Government They meapp rehooded every act and 
whatever law vpas passed was misconstmed by men who 
had no share in the framing of it and hence no means 
of pdging of its spirit- At length the Hindustanoes fell 
tnto tho habit of thmkmg that all the laws were passed 
with a vmw to degrade and ruin thenii and to depnvo 
them and their fellowa of their religioo 
1 do not wish to enter here into the question as to how 
the Ignorant and uneducated natives of Hmdostan 
could bo allowed to share m the dclfberatioos of tho 
I-egisldtive Council or as to bow they should bo 
Boledted to form an assembly like tho English Parlla 
mont They ore knotty points All I wish to prove 
hero is that such a step is not only advisable bat 
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-^ibsolutely necessary, and that the disturbances are due 
to the neglect of such a measure 
• The outbreak of the rebellion proceeded from the 
^ following five causes : — 

1. Ignorance on the part of the people by which I 
mean misapprehension of the intentions of Government 

2. The passing of such laws and regulations and 
forms of procedure as jarred with the established 
^customs and practice of Hindustan and the introduction 
of such as were in themselves objectionable. 

3. Ignorance on the part of the Government of the 
condition of the people; of their modes of thought and 
life, and of the grievances through which their hearts 
were becoming estranged. 

4. The neglect on the part of our Rulers of such 
points as were essential to the good Government of 
Hindustan. 

5. The bad management, and disaffection of the 
vArmy. 

I would here say that I do not wish it to be under- 
stood that the views of the Government were in reality 
such as have been imputed to them. I only wish to say 
that they were misconstrued by the people, and that this 
misconstruction hurried on the rebellion. Had there 
13660 a native of Hindustan in the Legislative Council, 
i;he people would never have fallen into such errors. 
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n 

HINDU MAHOMEDAN PROBLEM 
We Hindis and Mahomedans, should try to 
become one heart and booI and act m miisoQ if united, 
wo can support each other If not, the effect of one 
against the other would tend to the destruction and 
downfall of both. (Cheers ) In old historical books and 
traditions yon will have read and heard, and we sea it 
even now that all the people mhabitmg one country 
are designated by the term one nation The different 
tnbes of Afghanistan ore termed one nation and ao are 
the misccllaneoua hordes peopling Iran, distinguished 
by the tenn Europeans though, aboundmg lu variety 
of thonghta and religions are still known os members 
of one nation though people of other coontnes also do 
come and settled with them, but being muted tegother 
they are called memUirs of one and the same oahon. 
So that from the oldest times the word nation is applied' 
to the inhabitants of one couatry thongh they differ in 
some peculiantiea which are charactenstic of their 
own, Hindu and Mahomedan brethren do yon people 
any country other than Hindustan ? Do you not inhabit 
the Same land ? Are you not burned and buned on the 
same soil ? Do yon not tread the winn* ground and 
bve upon the same soil ? Remember that the Words 
Hmdn and Mahomedan are only meant for religious 
distinction — otherwise all persons, whether Hindn or 
M a hom ed an even the Christians who reside m this 
country all m this particular respect belonging to 
one and the same nation (Cbeera.) Then all these- 
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different sects can only be described as one nation ; 
they must each and all unite for the good of the 
' country which is common to all. 


Ill 

THE BENGALEES 

Even granting that the majority of those composing 
this Association are Hindus, still I say that this light 
has been diffused by the same whom I call by the 
epithet of Bengalees. I assure you that Bengalees are 
the only people in our country whom we can properly 
be proud of, and it is only due to them that knowledge, 
liberty and patnotism have progressed in our country. 
I can truly lay that really they are the head and crown 
of all the different communities of Hindustan. * ^ 

I myself was fully cognizant of all those difficulties 
►-■which obstructed my w'ay, but notwithstanding these 
I heartily wished to serve my country and my nation 
faithfully, [n the word Nation I include both Hindus 
and Mahomedans because that is the only meaning 
which I can attach to it. * * 

With me it IS not so much worth considering what 
is their religious faith, because we do not see anything 
of it.> What we do see is that we inhabit the same 
land, are subject to the rule of the same Governors, the 
fountains of benefits for all are the same, and the 
pangs of famine also we suffer equally. These are the 
different grounds upon which^i I call both those races 
which inhabit India by one word, t.e„ meaning 
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to say that they are the inhabitants of Hiodostaru 
“While in the Legislative Conncil 1 was always anxious 
for the prosponty of this nation. 


IV 

REPRESENTATIVE INSTITUTIONS FOR 
INDIA 

The system of representation by elections means the 
representationa of the views and mtorests of the majority 
of the population and in countnes where the popu 
ladon 13 composed of one race and one croed it is no 
doubt the system that can bo adopted- Btrt my 
"Lord, m a country like India, where caste distincUoos 
still flourish where there ts no fusion of the vanoos 
races where religious distinctions are still violent, 
where education m its modem sense has not made an 
equal or proportionate progress among all the sections 
of the population I am convinced that the introdnction 
of the principle of election pure and simple foe repre- 
sentation of vanoos interests on the Local Boards and 
District Councils would be attended with evils of 
greater gigmflcance than purely economic coosidera 
tioDS. So long as diflerences of race and croed and 
the distinctions of caste form an important element m 
the socio political life of India, and infloeoce her 
inhabitants m matters connected with the adminiatra 
tion and welfare of the country at largo, the system of 
election pore and simple, cannot be saifaly adopted 
The larger commnaity would totally ovemdo the 
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interests of the smaller community, and the ignorant * 
public would hold Government responsible for intro- 
ducing measures which might make the differences of 
race and creed more violent than ever. 


V 

ANGLO-INDIAN OFFICIALS OLD AND NEW 

Contempt is an ineradicable wrong. Being treated 
contemptuously sinks deep into a man’s heart, and'^' 
although uninjured by the same as to his worldly goods, 
he still becomes an enemy. The wound rankles deep 
and cannot be healed. That given by a sword can be 
healed but that inflicted by a contemptuous word can 
ttof... 

Now in the first years of the British Rule in India, 
the people were heartily in favour of it. This good 
^eling the Government has now forfeited and the 
natives very generally say that they are treated with 
contempt. A native gentleman is in the eyes of any 
petty Official, as much lower than that Official as that 
official esteems himself lower than a Duke. The , 
opinion of many of these Officials is that no native can 
be a gentleman. 

However good the intentions of Government with 
regard to its subjects may be, unless these same Officials 
give practical proof thereof by kind treatment of the 
natives, the people will not believe in them. Theory 
and practice are not one and the same. In these days, 
or rather within the last few years the feeling of^ 
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OEQcials towai:dfl natrves 13 not nearly so favourable, as 
was fonnely the case* In olden days natives were 
treated with houaur and m a friendly manner by these 
Officials, and consequently to use a native expression, 
' They earned their (natives’) hearts in their hands. 
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T^HERE are few living Bengalee worthies more 
highly or more universally esteemed in or 
outside Bengal than Sir Gooroodas Banerjee Learned 
though he is, it is his character which really compels 
respect. He is a man with a conscience. It is said 
that he almost always carries a copy of the Gita in his 
pocket, and true it is that there are few men in India 
:at present whose lives have been more consciously 
moulded by its principles. When he was practising at 
the Bar it was his glory that he never sold his soul for 
lucre. His private life is pure to spotlessness. His 
hfe IS remarkable not merely for its purity but also for 
its high standard of public duty Though m the evening 
of life his interest in all matters of public weal 
is unceasing, and since his retirement from the Bench 
^there has not been a single important public meeting at 
Calcutta to which his presence has not lent weight 
and dignity. Of his services to the cause of ‘ national 
education’ we shall speak in the sequel. His public 
services and everything else pale before the one 
element in his character which outshines all the rest, its 
sweetness^ Sir Gooroodas is one of those simple, guile- 
less, and child-like men of whom we cannot think that 
they have any enemies And yet the jchild-likeness is 
•in his case combined with firmness. It once happened 
that Sir Gooroodas had to speak at a meeting after, 
Lord Curaon who was the [principal speaker of the 
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evTOing Lord Ctmcon with hrs usual eloquence 
dwelt on the blessings of Britiah rule in India and 
Epoke Bs if amongst other things England had saved 
India from savagery in the medical art The remarks of 
I-ord Curxoo so grated upon the eara of Sir GooroodaS 
that be emphatically repudiated them when the tunc 
came for hun to speak and assured his audience that 
medical scicgco had been developed to a very high 
degree in Ancient India. Again Sir Gooroodaa not 
finding himself in agreement with his colleagues on the 
Universities Comnussion appointed by I-ord Curxoo^ 
did not taka things ” lying down ” but wrote an 
emphatic mmute of dissent We have mentioned thea 
two instances to show that the inoffensivoneas of Sir 
GooroodaS is not by any mean* weakness What is 
perhaps even more remarkable in him than all this is 
that he has not discarded the habits and customs of 
his community He has the reputation of bemg the 
most orthodox educated Hindu m Bengal But there 
need bo no fear that his orthodoxy is reactionary^ 
or m any wise opposed to the forces of progress 
He thus expressed himself at a recent meeting in 
Calcutta — 

** Thus though Hinduism, has certaio eternal and 
unchangmg featnres there is no fear of its being 
opjioeed to progress What then are these permanent 
fcaturea and unchangmg ideals of Hmdn life and 
thought ? They are not mare mattera of ntual and 
dogma^ important as these may be for disdpUnary 
purposes but they nse above ntual and dogma and 
concern the spirit m man. They are on the theoretical 
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side, a firm living faith that life is not a scramble 
for the transitory good things of the earth but is a 
struggle for the attainment of spiritual good, and on the 
practical side, the leading of a life of cheerful self- 
abnegation and devotion to the performance of duty 
regardless of reward for the service of humanity. These 
being the ideals which a Hindu university will incul- 
cate, there, need be no apprehension in the mind of 
even the most radical reformer that such a university 
will be antagonistic to progress. While aiding spiri- 
tual advancement a Hindu university will give all due 
attention to technical and industrial education for 
serving humanity in attaining material progress. For 
no one feels more keenly than the Hindu that exclu- 
sive devotion of attention to things spiritual to the 
utter neglect of the physical side of creation has brought 
about the lamentably backward material condition m 
which we are.” 

He thus believes that India has in the past pursued 
"Spiritual interests to the serious detriment of matenal,. 
and that the balance between the two ought to be 
much more harmoniou'^ than it has hitherto been^ 
Towards the realisation of such a future for India Sir 
Gooroodas labours to the best of his lights. The life 
of such a man, learned, simple, pious, God-feanng, 
unselfish, ought to be a lesson and a reminder, an 
example and an inspiration to Indian youth. 

He was bom on the 26th January 1844, at Nan- 
keldanga in the suburbs of Calcutta, in a Brahman 
family of no great worldly means. His father was as 
poor as he was pious and learned in Sanskrit. Indeed 
xl5 
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both his parents were great m the tme wealth of the 
Brahman, piety and pontyl It is said that the father 
nsed to take the child on his lap and recite verses from 
the Gita Bat the father did not Irvo to See hia soo^ 
career of distmcdon. He died when bis son was still 
a child leaving his family in very straitened arcam' 
stances indeed* But too mother on whom the task of 
bringing np the cb3d now devolved was a w oman of 
great sweetness and force of character and the gentle 
but firm touch of her hand has been in no mean degree 
responsible for the character of her distinguished sem 
We have the son's testimony itself to the care with 
which ishe brought him np. Speaking at a recent 
meeting at Calcutta, Sir Gooroodas said What 
boy 13 there who takes to ha books without compulsion ’ 

I myaeJf raqmred all a mother's annoos 
compulsion and rebuke to take to my lessons* How 
many of ns can guess what a passion of tender feeling 
towards hia mother speaks m these simple words I It 
has been well remarked that the love of their mothers^ 
has been a passion with the great men of India 
as much as with humble folk. And Sir Gooroodas 
cherishes his mother's memory with passionate devo- 
tioo* She lived to see her eon a Judge of the Calcutta 
High Court and when she died m 1S89 so severe was 
the shock to our hero that for Bgmo time he was 
actually prostrated. 

The bt^ was sent for his first achooling to a Pathasala 
■of the old type. Very recently Sir Gooroodas had 
occamon to mdclge m some interesting remimscenccB 
of his Pathasala days. In answer to some anuablo cntics 
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of the Elementary Education Bill who protested that 
Brahman boys would refuse to sit with non-Brahraan 
pupils in free primary schools, he said * * . ■ 

. “ Well, I happen to belong to the Brahmin caste 

(Hear, hear), though I am a very unworthy member of' 
that class (Cries of No I no >), I can recall to mind what 
happened more than half a century ago when I was a> 
boy — a Brahmin by attending a Pathasala (primary 
school in the suburbs of Calcutta). In that Pathasala I 
set side by side with an oilman’s son, and again I 
remember he was more advanced than I m Pathsala-' 
reading and I did not feel the slightest hesitation in' 
taking lessons flora him (Loud applause). If more 
than half a century ago that was tolerated, can there be 
any shadow of objection to a measure like this on such 
grounds at the present day ? This reminds me, and I 
ask you to remember, that though Mr. Gokhale’s Bill 
appears to be original, it will be really nothing more' 
than a revival of a state of things which existed in 
indigenous India more than half a century ago.” 

After a bright career at school and in college Mr. • 
Gooroodas Banerjee took his M A Degree in Mathe- 
matics in the year 1865, and was soon after appointed 
Lecturer in Mathematics in the Presidency College, 
Calcutta. In the following year he look the B.L. 
Degree heading the list of successful candidates, and 
got himself enrolled on the Bar of the Calcutta High 
Court. Sometime after he went to the Berhampore 
College as Law Lecturer and joined the Bar of the 
Distnct. He returned to the Calcutta High Court m 
1872, and in 1876 passed the Honours Examination 
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in Law In the year following ho obtained the 
degree of Doctor of Laws Being appointed Tagore 
I-aw Lecturer m 1878 he took for his subject 
the Hindu Law of Marriage and Sndhan and 
hia lectures thereon still form a standard work. 
Equipped with such legal learning ho soon made his 
mark at the Bar But be it said to his credit, that 
ho netver bowed the knee to Bar but studiously pre-' 
ser v e d an mcorruptible standard of professional honour 
and integrity He never forgot that there were higher 
thmgs than money He at any rate convincingly 
demonstrated that punty and the legal profession need 
not be mutually incompatible. Such a man was 
bound to win widespread recogmtion, and it was no 
wonder that when Justice Cunningbani retired from 
the Bench of the Calcutta High Court Sir Gkioroodas 
(Mr Gooroodaa as he then was) was appointed to the 
vacancy 

Of hifi career on the bench it need only be said th^ 
it was marLed by that passion for justice and ' truth- 
which forms the key note of his character The junior 
members of the Bar found an ideal Judge in one who 
was ever so inoffensive. When duty required it he 
was not slow to differ from bis colleagues and wnt^ 
dissentient judgments. On his retirement ho was 
knighted. 

t Sir Gooroodas has all his life taken a deep mterest 
in educational matter* In fact he has made the snb^ 
jeet of education his special study and his reputation 
as an educationist is to-day second to none m Indm. 
He has published a book entitled Thoughts on Edoca- 
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iion.*’ He was appointed a Fellow of the Calcutta 
4L7nivcrsit5Mn 1879, and has been twice Vice-Chancellor. 
3?he Calcutta University has owed many a reform to 
his initiative and persistence. When Lord Curzoa 
appointed the Universities Commission the presence of 
Sir Gooroodas on it was one of its redeeming features. 
But V hat can one man do against so many ? What 
one man could do he did, he wrote an emphatic Minute 
of Dissent, 

But it is in connection with the cause of National 
JEducation that Sir Gooroodas has done the best part 
of his life's work He has been the life and soul of the 
National Council of Education, organised and consti- 
tuted at Calcutta in 1906. He it was who delivered 
the inaugural speech of the National Council at a great 
meeting held in the Town Hall of Calcutta. In it he 
justified the necessit}^ of the new educational movement 
and outlined the lines along which it would be 
-^nducted. He pointed out that foreign culture was 
imperatively necessary to India, but that its place should 
not beat the beginning but at the end of the educational 
career. The critics of the National Education Movement 
will do well to peruse it. 

A word as to the views that Sir Gooroodas holds in 
political and social matters. In his younger days before 
he had been trammelled by office, Sir Gooroodas was a 
striking figure on the Congress paltform. He is no 
sham and we may take it that his heart is with the 
National Movement, however abhorrent to his tender 
nature seme of its aberrations may be. In matters 
social Sir Gooroodas is a conservative. He does not 
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aeon to believe in interdming raxing of cast, and all 
the rest of the panaceas and yet hifl heart is tender as 
a flower 

Sir Gooroodas was for eomotiroe a member of the 
Bengal I-e^lative Council Since the death of Bankim 
Cfaander Chatterjec ho has been the president of the 
Literary Section of the Calcutta University Institute 
He ifl still in the best of health and takes a good long 
walk every day The icy hand of old age has not laid 
itB touch on bis physical or roental powera. Ho is a 
force making for nghteonsness and punty of life. 
May ho live long 1 


NATIONAL EDUCATION 
Statement of Objects 

The objects of the Bengal National Council of’ 
kdocatioD as stated m its Meroorandom of Association 
arc, amoogst other things 

(1) To impart Education Literary and Scientific as 
veil asTechnical and ProfeESional on national lines and 
exclusively under national control, not m opposition to, 
but standing. apart from the existmg system ofFmnary 
Secondary and Collegiate Edncation attaching special 
importance to a knowledge of the country ^itshtenatnnr, 
history and philosophy and designed to incorporate 
with the best oncntal ideals of life and thought the 
best asGimilable ideals of West , 
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(2) to promote the study chiOfly of such branches of 
the arts and sciences as are best calculated to develop 
*the material resources of the country and satisfy its 
pressing wants , 

(3) to provide for denominational religious education 
subject to certain conditions , 

(4) to create and maintain a high standard of pro- 
ficiency and to enforce strict discipline in accordance 
with the best traditions of the country , 

( 5 ) to impart and facilitate the imparting of educa- 
tion ordinarily through the medium of the vernaculars, 
and for that purpose to prepare and encouiage the 
preparation of suitable text books in the vernaculars in 
arts and sciences , 

(6) to create and maintain a high standard of 
qualification, intellectual as well as moral, in teachers, 
and found and maintain professorships and fellowships 
and 

•V (7) to provide and arrange for meetings and confe- 
rences to promote and advance the cause of education. 

It may not be out of place here to say a few words 
to explain why these objects are deemed necessary or 
desirable, and how they are intended to be attained. 

1. Education on National Lines 

In relation to the first mentioned object, there may 
be misconceptions which should be removed at the very 
outset. It may be said that though love of one’s own 
country and one’s own nation is laudable, yet education 
should not be limited by consideration of nationality, 
but should proceed upon a cosmopolitan basis. This 
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may bo troo to a certairi oiteat aod 8 o far as it is trooi 
the National Conncil accepts it by expressly providing 
for the incorporation of the best assimilable ideals of 
Western life and thought with our own But though 
tho assimilation of foreign ideals is desirable in the 
later stages of mental growth in the earlier stages suJi 
aasimilahoo is not possible, and any attempt to force it 
00 will retard mstead of accelerating the healthy 
development of the mind Every student when commen- 
cing his school education brings with him in addition to 
his outfit of language the importance of which should be 
separately considered his stock of thoughts and 
■aoutiments, the gift of his nation which the teacher 
instead of ignonog and hastily displacing should try 
to utilize and gradnally improve. Want of due regard 
for his elementary pnnaplo is I think one of the 
mam reasons why the existing system of English 
edneaUon m this country has failed to produce satis- 
factory results. Pfofitmg by past eipenence, and 
proceeding on a prion grounds the National Council 
has accordingly deemed it not only desirable but 
necessary to resolve upon impartmg edacaUoa on 
national hues and attaching special importance to a 
knowledge of the country its literature its history, 
and its philosophy But while feeling convinced that 
there are defects m the existing system of edncation 
and seeking to avoid them we do not ignore the benefits 
received from it and the education to be impacted by 
the National Council of education is intended to stand 
apart from but not m opposihoa to the existing system. 

Defective as that sjnstem may be it has helped the 
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spread of educatioa, and it is bscause it has besQ tried 
■that we are placed in a position to find out its defects 
•and devise means of reform. The Lime for change of 
methods has certainly arrived. One party thinks that 

raising the standard of education and increasing the 
severity of examination tests so as more largely and 
more effectively to exclude the less fit from the field 
of work, and by making the controlling body less infl.u- 
enced b)'' the popular element which is supposed to be 
averse to the enforcement of any stringent measures, 
all that IS needful will be secured. There is another 
party, including many, if not all, of the members of the 
National Council of Education, wno believe that the 
defects in the existing system of education, lie deeper 
and require more radical but less stringent measures 
of reform,, and who while* equally anxious to raise the 
height of our educational fabric, are for broadening its 
base at the same time, so that those seeking education 
^ may have what they are fitted for, and none but the 
absolutely unfit may be excluded from the benefits of 
education. 

I view the matter in its purely educational aspect, and 
I deem it undesirable as it is unnecessary to discuss 
the question of Government policy, or to dwell upon 
the causes that have led to the establishment of the 

I 

National Council of Education. I would only remark 
that none need be under any apprehension that the 
National Council of Education is antagonistic to any 
one or opposed to the interests of other educational 
institutions. We shall certainly teach our pupils to 
3ove their country and their nation, but we shall never 
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tolerate in tbem, nrach lea a, teach them, want of love 
for others for wo devoutly believe in the pnncipla 
often loot sight of by many in the elation of prosperity 
or Under the exasperation of adversity, that true self 
love 19 mcompaUblo with want of love for any follow 
man, and that troa self interest can never bo Becnred by 
mjtiry to the legitimate interests of others 

There is ample field for educational work and ample 
scope for tnaJ of new systems Only a very an^ 
section of the population of the country i3 recotving 
education now and that education is given under one 
uniform system all throughout. An educational institu- 
tion proceedmg on new lines may at least claim a fair 
trial Moreover unhealthy competition must be moat 
unlikely in this case. Our college and school havetho 
rare good fortune of bang supported by endowments 
and they will not have to depend upon fees from 
Btodenta. 

Whilo thus disavowing all intention of antagonism 
and rivalry wc confidently hope that this institution 
will prove a nval of other educational mshtutious m 
this sense that its intrinsic ments may, Heaven willing 
enable it to ^ow satisfactory results But then where 
IS the harm ? Wo claim no monopoly of methods If 
our methods are found efBcdciou 9 they may be adopted 
by others and then all nvalry will di^ppear 

The question might bo madeotally asked why if 
there U no nvalry the Council does not utiUso any 
of the existing colleges and schools by granting them 
pecuniary aid TheansweriB simple. They all follow- 
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the system sanctioned by the Universities and are not 
prepared to adopt our scheme. 

2. Sctctifific and Technical Education 
Our second object, namely the promotion of scientific 
and technical education, will, I am sure, be approved 
by all. Technical education is absolutely necessary as 
affording the only possible solution of the bread 
problem. Many of our friends would go so far as to 
say that we ought in the first place to devote all our 
resources and energ)^ to technical education, leaving 
liberal education to be provided for by the existing 
system. While I yield to none in my appreciation of 
the necessity of technical education, and while I hail 
with joy the opening of the Bengal Technical Institute 
through the enlightened liberality of my esteemed 
friend and fellow-countryman, Mr. Palit, I am not 
prepared to neglect liberal education m any way. If 
technical education is necessary for our material 
prosperity, liberal culture is at least as necessary for 
our true happiness. Exclusive devotion to matenal 
pursuits without any counterbalancing influence of libe- 
ral spiritual culture tends to immerse us in materialism 
With Its many attendant evils such as the unnecessary 
multiplication of our physical wants, the interminable 
conflict between capital and labour and the abject 
poverty of certain sections of the people To quote the 
Words of the learned principal of the Bengal Technical 
Institute — “ One of the most important efi’ects of the 
innumerable inventions for gratifying our senses has 
been to multiply our wants and raise the standard of 
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imog aii4 thos to intensity the straggle fcff ensUnce. 
The animal necessities of life render a certain amotmt 
ofc struggle almost inevitable. Bat the object of true 
progress is to rmnimiso not to increase it. The more 
our energiefl are absorbed by it the less room there is 
for their employment in the higher struggle of the soul 
for the attainment of a better condition. And these 
are the words not of a visionary or enthusiast but of 
a Bound practical man of saeoce. 

In regard to technical education the Conned does not 
entertain any ambitious project It does not propose 
any comprehensive scheme for the sate of logical com 
pletoness. It will be content to promote the study of 
-such branches of the arts and sciences as are best calcn 
lated to dovtjlop the material resources of the country 
and to satisfy its prtfising wants. Its resources ace 
extremely small compared with the requirements of any 
scheme of technical education howiaver incomplete- and 
•the Council appeals to the pubhc for funds and hope 
that through the exertions of certain gentlemen who are 
leadmg members of both the institatioos soma satisfac 
tory scheme of co-operation with the Bengal Technical 
Institute may bo devised 

3 Rsligtota BduoaHon 

About the third object of the Conncil namely religions 
education, there has been some difference of opmion. 
Being deeply convinced of the necessity of religious 
education the Conned have resolved upon providing for 
denominational religious odncation subj^ to certain 
•conditions which I need not hero consider in detail. 
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An hour \mII bo set apart for rcligiou'^ instruction when 
students professing different creeds will go to their 
.respective teachers for in«:lruction, which will not 
include an> ritual ob5er\anccs. One chief purpose 
of such instruction is, if I ma} be permitted to add, to 
c\okeand foster the religious sentiment and to make 
our }oung men reahre the prcsmcc of God and the 
nearness of a future state, so that they mn)' go right 
amidst all the difficulties of life, under the encouraging 
assurance that there is a beneficent almighty Power 
alw.i^'S watching over them, and the land of promise 
where the wrongs of this world will be set right is not 
far off. 


4 . Pro/tctcucy and DisapUnc 
The object of the Council nc\t specified above, is to 
exact a high standard of proficiency and to enforce 
strict discipline. The public in general and the student 
^community m particular should take note of this express 
announcement of the Council, and remember that it will 
never tolerate any low* standard of proficiency or laxity 
of discipline. Of the tw^o main objects of education 
namely, the storing ofithe mind with knowledge, and 
the training of its faculties, intellectual and moral, we 
consider the latter to be of much greater importance. 
And the Council^will always take special care to make 
its methods of teaching helpful towards the develop- 
ment of the powers of intelligent observation, indepen- 
dent thinking, and self-reliant exertion, and the forma- 
tion of habits of reverence for superiors, obedience to 
authonty, and readiness to respond to the call of duty, 
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rather t>^nn to the mechanical acqoimtioti of knowledge 
and the memorising of moral maxinas, 

5 Vtrnnoulart iobahe mtdttim of Itisimatton 

Another express object of the Cooncil ts to impart 
edocatioo ordmanly through the medium of the 
TcmacolarB English being studied as a second language 
and to prepare, and encourage the preparation of text 
book in the vernaculars in arts and science , and if this 
object IS atlained,it will have far reaching consequences. 

Except m the lowest forms the different snbjects of 
fltndy have at present all to bo learnt in oar schools and 
alleges m English and this throws no small harden on 
our students. English is a very difficult language for a 
foreigner especially a Bengali to learn because English 
and Bengali differ so widely not only m their 
vocabolanes but also m their grammatical structures 
and idioms. And this difficnltyj is really so great that 
it not only overtaxes the energy of our stodents, but" 
also cramps their thought. Our achomo of imparting 
knowledge ao far as practicable throngh the medium of 
the vernaculars will lighten the labour of the student 
and make the acquisition of knowledge more speedy 
and mOTe direct. There is no doubt a practical difficulty 
arising from there being so many different vernacolais 
Wo shall have to sJect not more than two and I thmk 
they ahould bo Bengali and Urdu. 

The impetus which pur scheme will give to the 
preparatloo of text books m the different subjects in 
Bengali and Urdu will eunch those languages and 
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their literature, and thereb}' indirectly help the diffusion 
of knowledge and culture among the people generally. 

We keenly feel our dependence on foreign countries 
*ior the supply of manufactured articles some of which 
are among the necessaries of life. How much more 
keenly should we feel our dependence on a foreign 
language for the supply of words for the interchange 
of thought not only in serious discourse on scientific 
subjects such as Mathematics, Psychology, Economics 
and Physics, ‘but even in ordinary conversation on 
many matters of everyday concern. And the Council 
in that branch of its work which seeks to supply our 
language with necessary words for the interchange of 
thought is entitled to encouragement and help from 
every true supporter of the Sxoadesht movement. Mark 
the lesson which history teaches. The ignorance of the 
Middle ages was not dispelled and the Revival of 
learning was not complete until knowledge began to 
be disseminated through the modern languages. Nor 
bean we expect any revival of learning here until it is 
imparted not merely in its primary stage, but in the 
higher stages as well, through the medium of the 
vernaculars. 

6. Encourageimnt of Research and Training of 

Teachers 

The next aim of the Council as specified above is to 
‘encourage research iby the grant of fellowships to 
advanced students, and to train teachers who should 
make teaching the great object of their life. 

Great discoveries it is the rare privilege of genius to 
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make or tho occasional good lock of leaser intellects to 
Ijit upon And no genins can be called into cxiatcnce- 
by the offer of fellowships nor can a locky chance be 
created bj effort Bat leaving great discovenes apart, 
there is mneh nsefnl original research which bright 
intelligence properly trained and equipped with necas-^ 
mry appliances can accomplish and thereby add 
to our stock of knowledge or moans of physical com- 
fort and the Council so far as funds permit wiU 
encourage workers m this directfon. 

One great drawback m the progress of education is- 
the want of competent trained teachers. It is not every 
one who knows a subject that can teach it properly 
Knowledge of the subject to be taught la no doubt a- 
neccfisary qualification m a teacher bnt it la not a- 
sufficient qualification A teacher must possess many 
other qualifications of a high order, mtellectual as well 
EB moral And the training of a body of competent 
teachers must be a necessary pr elimi nary to the Work 
of education- Teaching is an art and a difficult arfp^ 
and the art is based upon recondite pnndplea of the 
science of ramd- Every teacher miQt leam his art and 
know at least as much of mental science as cooccniB hia 
art. And if the trained School master Is abroad the- 
Bpeard of education will receive a powerful impetus. 

7 Organiaaiton (^Educational meeitngt 

The jlast of the objects of the Council to which L 
■wanted to call your attention, is the organisation of 
meetings and conferences for advancing the cause of 
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education. Besides occasional meetings and confer- 
ences, it is proposed to have regular meetings at which 
persons interested in education may meet and inter- 
change their views on various subjects and educate, 
each other, youth profitting by the experience of age 
and age being rejuvenated in knowledge by contact 
ith youth. 


II. Plan of Work 

The above are some of the many excellent objects 
which the National Council of Education has m view^ 
and the next question is how does the Council propose 
to attain them. 

Scheme of Studies and Examinations 

The council has prescribed course of study under 
three heads, namely ,(1) Primary, including a three years’ 
"^course to be commenced by a boy in his 6th year, 
(2) Secondary, including a seven years’ course to be com- 
menced by a boy in his 9th year and finished when his 
age IS 15 years, the courses for the 5th year and the 
7th year being respectively nearly equivalent to the 
present Matriculation Course, and the course for the 
Intermediate or F. A. Examination of the Calcutta 
University , and (3) Collegiate, including a four years’ 
course in a single subject, literary or scientific with one 
allied subsidiary subject, equivalent to the B. A. Honour 
Course of the University. 

The scheme of Technical Education has not yet 
16 
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been complated It will be settled after conirnltatioa 
with eipcrtt. 

There will be throe Poblic Exaxmnatioos, one at the 
end of each course and for some yeaxs there will be 
another examination at the end of the 5th year of the 
Secondary course, 

I wnll not take you through the details of these 
couraefi but merely point out to you some of the special 
features of the s^eme of education adopted by the 
Council 

1, The scheme attaches just importance to the 
avpaJitnutg of the powers of obssrvailon and thoitght by 
means of Object Lessons 

2, It seeks to make education pUctMOftt to the 
learner by prescribing leasona so as to alternately 
satisfy and stimulate natural curiosity 

3, It Seeks to makw education tasy by importing it 
through the medium of the leamer*B vernacular 

4 It seeks to makn education rwzJ by insisting on 
the learner s acqmnng a knowledge of things and'' 
ihoughia and not merely of xeord* and ssn/snocs which 
are only their verbal expression. 

5 It fleeks to sav the learner’s time by arranging 
the comae of study so as to enable him to master m 5 
ycars^ after finishing his Primary SducatioQ what 
he now takes 7 years to leami the standard for 
the 5th year being equal to the present Entrance 
standard of the Calcutta University while that for the 
6th and 7th years la equal to standard foe its 
Intermediate Examinatuin in Arts, attainable nnder the 
e xi st ing system only after 9 years study 
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This saving of time will be the result of irapkrting 
Tcnowledge through the medium of the student’s 
■vernacular and of excluding from the course of study 
.the encumbrance of unnecessary difficulties and 
unimportant details. 

6. The scheme facilitates Technical Education by 
providing for its being taken up at three different 
:Stages of learner’s progres'?, namely : — 

(1) At the end of the Primary Course (t.e., at the 

age of 9 years.) 

(2) At the end of the 5th year of the Secondary 

Course (t e , at the age of 14 years.) 

(1) At the end of the 7th year or the completion to' 
the Secondary Course (t e , at the age of 
16 years.) 

7. The scheme specializes the collegiate course to 
a much greater extent than what is the case under the' 
existing system, and thus affords better facilities for 
higher education to students who are excluded from it 
"fepw by reason of theiir being required to attain pro- 
ficiency in a multiplicity of subjects. 

8. The scheme reduces within the narrowest limits 

■fhe number of public examinations, which are a severe 
strain on students, and are hindrances rather than helps 
to real study. ^ 

9. The scheme' provides for moral education by 
xequinog teachers and professors to avail themselves 
of every opportunity afforded by the ordinary lessons, m 
imparting it and by requiring the enforcement of strict 
discipline in accordance with the best traditions of the 
■country. The scheme' also provides for physical 
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educaboG and reUgiots edocation eubjoct to certain 
conditions. 

10. The scheme as a whole seeka, on its ' liberal 
side, to tram Btndenta mtellectnally and morally so as 
to mould their character according to the highest national 
i d<^l9 and on its tetimical sido^ to tram them so as to 
qualify them for developing the natural resources of tho 
country and increasmg its material wealth- 

A Modtl CoU«g« and School 

The Council has established a model college and a 
model school for imparting matmction m tho courses 
prescribed and appointed professors and teachers m 
the subjects likely to be taken up by students. Regarding 
the efficiency of the teachmg staff I shall only say this 
for the present that the gentlomfmappomted are either 
experienced teachers or distmgwshod gradnates of 
Indian or European Umvecmties. I wiU not say mom 
but leave Jthoir efficiency to be proved by their worL^ 
There is however one merit m our staff which is entitled 
to nnmedmte recognition. It is the spmt of self sacrifice 
■which almost every member of the staff has shown 
Every one of them has made some personal aaenfica 
in jornilng our institubon and is actuated by a real 
deaire to serve his country Tho best thnnU of the 
Cbuncil are doe to thrm 

f Our Stud^ts and thetr Fttiurt Conor 

i ' 

Two ur^rtant questions here arise,— first, what 
classes of students are likely to join our schools and 
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college? — and second, what future careers will their 
training under us qualify them for ? 

• These are questions which demand careful considera-’ 
tion. They have occupied the attention of several 
members of the Council, and I shall briefly indicate to 
you the answers that have occurred to us. 

Wc do not know what value will be attached by the 
Universities or by the Government and other employers 
of skilled labour, to the training wc give and the tests’ 
we have prescribed , and w'e should therefore proceed 
upon the assumption that they will receive ho recogni-' 
tion, except from .Zemindars and private associations 
that may viev this national movement with special 
favour. Students and their guardians must therefore 
clearly understand that those who join our school or 
college do so for the intrinsic benefits derivable from 
our training and not for any extrinsic advantagesj 
accruing out of it. Those W'ho seek government scholar- 
-|5hips, University degrees of Government service will 
not have much inducement to join our institution. But 
they who seek knowledge and culture for their own 
sake, and they who seek to earn their living otherwise 
than by Government service or the practice of the legal 
profession, may not feel the same hesitation in taking 
admission into our college or school. We shall give 
our students every facility for gaming sound and useful' 
knowledge, for cultivating their mental powers, and for 
forming good habits. There will also be a few scholar- 
ships and fellowships available for deserving students.' 
And these are all the advantages we can offer. In this 
state of things, we do not expect any great rush of 
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fitndentB at least for the present Nor need wo feel 
regret if tbia is the case. For if the nmnbor of 
onr stndeDta is anmll we Bhall be better able to look< 
after them than if their mnnbei was large. There ts 
one other claffl of rtudents who vrill come to ns, and 
they are those ^hom the Umversity rejects or does not 
smt They are an important class for whose cdncatioo 
the National Conncil ought to provide. They may not 
be very bnlhant stodcnts, but they are not all neces- 
Eanly of infcncr mtcUigencc. The Calcutta University 
by insisting on proficiency m a mnltiplicity of subjects 
not nn frequently rejects candidates, who in their 
favounto subjects are fitted to do solid work and earn 
distinction. These students will naturally seek admis- 
sion here and if properly directed they may do work, 
which Will reflect cr^t on them and their tcachcra. 

Moreover, onr Primary, Secondary and High Pro- 
ficiency cooises are so adjusted that no class of stodcnts- 
whatever their atma and aspirations may bo need b^ 
excluded from them. In our iciicme, a student wonld 
ocdmanly finish his Secondary course by the tune he- 
completes hia 15th year that Is, one year before he is 
eligible fortheMatncnlation Examination of the Um 
versity, and that Exammatlon will be no difficult matter 
for him . So that aspirants for University degrees may 
Bjlways avail themselves of the advantages of our system 
of educatiaQ m the Secondary stage. 

Than again, tmrversity graduatea may join onr 
fnatitution for hi^er study and research work or for 
fecciymg trammg aa teachers. But it should bo under- 
stood that the Conncil does not intend to Bdnnt students 
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who are preparing for University Examinations, and 
convert our College into a coaching institution for those 
examinations. That would be contrary to one of our 
fundamental pnnciples, which is to make Examinations 
serve as a test of study and not to make study serve 
merely as a preparation for examinations. 

I come now to the second question, namely, what 
careers will the trainingwe give qualify our students for? 

Government sertice and the legal profession must be 
left out of consideration for sometime at least. This 
is a drawback, no doubt, but is it a serious one ? .The 
legal profession is overstocked, and Government service 
in the higher grades is availableonly for a small number 
among the best graduates. And it will perhaps tend to 
the benefit of all concerned, if the energies and aspira- 
tions of the rising generation are to some extent diverted 
to other directions. If the two great old avenues are 
closed for our students, in the self-adjusting beneficent 
^economy of nature, fresh ones will be opened, for which 
the times are propitious. 

Agriculture, manufacture, and commerce are the 
fields to which our educated young men must turn their 
attention , and the scheme of the study framed by the 
Council makes provision for qualifying students for 
work in those fields. 

Lastly, there is the noble profession of teaching in 
which there is ample scope for work. And if the 
National Council of education can send forth from 
time to time bands of well trained teachers it will 
be doing substantial work to help the spread of 
education. 
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' I have now given yon a rough ouUme of the aims 
and plan of work of the National CooncTl ot Education. 

It remains for mo to offer heartfelt thanks to Babu 
Brajendra Kiahore Roy Cbondhnn Babu Snbodh Chan 
dra Mallick and Maharaja Surya Kanta Acharya whoso 
munificent endowments have enabled the Bengal 
National Council of Education to commence its work. 
They have earned the lasting gratitude of the country 
and we hope their bright example i^ill be followed by 
many Nor must I omit to acknowledge our obbgations 
to Babu Sabs Chandra Mukerjee who has consecrated 
his Ufa to the work of Education 

Though we have been proceeding with the ntmost 
economy and have been fortunate in secnnng the 
service of a competent teacbmg staff on very small 
remuneration wo still want funds and large funds to 
enable tB to give effect to our scheme. Wo most appeal 
to our countrymen for support and I hope wo shall no^ 
appeal m vam ^ 


Admoe io StudMts 

Before I conclude I may be permitted to address a 
few words to our teachers and Btodents, To the 
fonner I have very little to say They have by accept 
mg office under the Council at considerable saenfleo of 
personal interest, shown such genume devotion to the 
cause of national education that no words of exhortation 
are necessary from roc. I w21 only remind them that 
our work will bo keenly watched and severely sciuti 
nised and that we should always bo prepared to be 
judged by the results of our labour 
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Turning now to my young friends, the students, I 
■would ask them to remember two things, first, that they 
are Indian students, and next, that they are students of 
institutions under the control of their National Council. 
As Indian students they should be true to the best 
traditions of student life in India which m the good old 
days was a life of Brahmacharya. Theirs should be a 
life of ascetic simplicity, spotless purity, and rigid 
discipline , and they should cultivate habits of reverence 
for superiors, obedience to authority, and readiness to 
respond to the call of duty. In their youthful ardour 
they are full of enthusiastic love for their country. 
They cannot show that love better than by conducting 
themselves so as to make the work of their National 
Council of Education a complete success. 

They should not allow the distressing phantom of 
an impending examination to haunt them in their hours 
of study, but they should read with the pleasing 
-.assurance that they are gaming knowledge , and they 
should remember that student life is a period of 
preparation, not merely for the temporary trial m the 
examination hall, but also for the continued trial in 
■the world outside. 




Batm AnUnda Gbow. 



^RAVINDA GHOSH 

A Study 

“ Long after this controversy is hushed to silence, long 
after this turmoil, this agitation wall have ceased, long after 
he IS dead and gone, he will be looked upon as the poet of 
patriotism, as the prophet of nationalism and as the lover of 
humanity. His words will be echoed and re-echoed not only 
in India, but over distant seas and distant lands.” 

^UCH were the eloquent words with which Mr. C.R. 
^ Das brought to a close his magnificent oration 
in defence of Babu Aravmda Ghosh at the State 
trial which dragged its weary length from November 
to March in the court of Mr. Beachcroft, the Sessions 
Judge of Allpore. * Poet of patnohsm,' ‘ prophet of 
naitonaltsm' ‘ lover of hwnamty ’ — what a ring of 
passionate emphasis there is in the words 1 and how 
fervently have they been re-echoed in the hearts of 
myriads of men and women, all over the country ! And 
yet the man who called forth this remarkable eulogy 
in his favour, whose release has been hailed with 
quiet happmess even by those who are in no sense his 
followers in politics, whose every word is hung upon 
with fond and reverent enthusiasm by multitudes of 
admiring fellow-countrymen, who has inspired with 
wholesome terror, a bureaucracy, vigorous, triumphant,, 
almost omnipotent, a man moreover against whom 
the police and the executive directed their whole 
artillery and whom yet they failed to crush-three short 
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years ago what was he T An obscure school master m 
far-off province of India — one who had apparently 
faded in life and had retired mto oblivion — a man 
unJraown, unheard of an altogether negligible factor 
m the stirring and slow heaving political atmosphere of 
the time- Even m 1905 when the clouds of coming 
unrest were gathering upon the political horiroii of 
Bengal when the country was passing throngh the 
birth pangs of that National Movement which has since 
had such remarkable developments who know, who 
conld even dream that Aravinda Ghosh would coma 
up from his work in the far Western comer of India 
and wonld nde the whulwmd and direct the storni'’ 
Had wo not loaders of onr own men of t tned 
virtue and proved abdity — men of note, expermnco 
and tradition— veteran helmsmen who had weathered 
many of storm and grown grey m the service of the 
country ? Would we not abide by their couQsel taka 
our watchwords from their bps and follow m tholes, 
footsteps wberesoover they might lead? How was 
a young reticent stranger from distant Baroda to replace 
these giants of old ? How was he to grasp m his young 
and unproven hands the reins which wore slipping 
from the tougher stronger hands of others ? , And yet 
these things have come to pass. The qmet and grave 
young man ‘ fresh from long years at Cambndgo ” (as 
Mr Novinson described him with a slight pardonable 
maccuracy), with his many silences and hts few golden 
utterances, has established himself firmly m the hearts 
and mmds of his countrymen , and to-day the magic of 
hts name has spread its spell over the whole broad 
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continent of India, and his every word comes ns a 
gospel of healing, a message of salvation to thousands 
of people living therein. 

How has this marvellous change come about ? What 
is the secret of that mysterious personality which has 
drawn to itself so much love, hope and reverence j 
What sort of a man is Aravmda Ghosh? We propose 
in the following pages to lay before the reader such 
brief glimpses of the man as wc have had from time to 
time, and leave him to draw his inferences therefrom. 
We shall attempt, in this paper, no analysis of the 
character of Mr. Ghosh. Such an attempt will be 
both futile and superfluous : futile, because the perso- 
nality of man is elusive and defies analysis, and 
superfluous, because Babu Aravmda Ghosh in his public 
and general capacity is by no means an unknown 
quantity to the world. His faith, his creed, his views 
and opinions — he has laid them bare before the world, 
for men to read them and judge him thereby. Still wo 
■"admit that there is a private aspect of a man’s life, some 
knowledge of which may help men to a better under- 
standing of his character, and, therefore, to a better 
appreciations of his views. Thomas Carlyle used to 
say that the authentic portrait of a man was worth 
bushels of nonsense written about him. Such an 
authentic portrait or rather the vague outlines of 
one, together with some slight estimate of Aravinda’s 
distinctive contribution to the development of our 
National life — we shall attempt to present in the 
following pages. ' ‘ 
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IL Before Swadeshi 

(o) Birth p'xrentage tduoaiion 
Bflbu Aravinda Gbosa waa bom at Calcutta on the 
15th of Angoat, 1872. His parentage and ancestry 
» -deserve some note. His mother was the oldest daughter of 
baba Raj NarayanBosc, a man of the most stnking and 
remarkable personality and ooo who realised in his life 
the nationalistic aspirations of our country long before 
they found any defimtoor articulate expteasions among 
any considerable body of men Ho was called in his time 
— ‘the grandfather of Indian Nationaliam, and nght well 
did he deserve that name. 

He lived at a time when Wcfitcm influences and 
Westem culture were first mating head way m the 
country when their glamour and fascination had laid 
under its spell all young, ardent, and generous minds, 
and when the best spints of the land were eager to 
mould their national life after the models of the 
West. But Raj Narayan Bose, though he waS' 
himself steeped m the culture aud education of Europe, 
tfiough his soul burned with a generous enthusiasm to 
.reform the social abuses of bia country yet never lost 
the balance and sanity of his mind nor shut hts eyes to 
ihe inpenor spintuality of HindiJ cmlixatioa. He 
wrote and spoke most forcibly on ' The Supenonty of 
Hindmam and on the sad contrast between the * Fast 
and Present, established societies for the conservation 
of the na.Ur»«l pnnaple, and \nshtnted measrarea for 
Improving the physique of the Bengalis. In all ho said 
and did, there was that pasxonate attachment to his 
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country and his race, that strong resentment of the 
spurious affectation of superiority on the part of an 
^len people, which form a portion of that rich heritage 
of intellectual capacity, moral integrity, and spiritual 
fervour which has come down to Aravinda Ghosh from 
that most remarkable and original old man who was his 
grandfather. 

But Raj Narayan Bose was something more than the 
passionate and impulsive lover of his country, and 
certainly he was no man to cling blindly to the old, 
worn-out rags of the past. His was a most complex 
and composite personality ; and to gather with his 
intense love for India and Indian things, there was in his 
character a hatred of all sham and untruth, of whatever 
might hinder the free development of a virile manhood 
in the country. Thus there was realized in his character 
that rare and curious combination — the ardent, almost 
militant defender of his country and the institutions 
^hereof dwelling side by side with the aggressive social 
reformer who shocked the effete orthodoxy of his time 
by the plainness of his speech and the directness of his 
action. 

There was, however, little in common between 
this forceful and dominant old man and Aravinda’s 
father, Babu Krishnadhan Ghosh. Sweetness, ten- 
-derness geniality, and a perpetual sunshine in the 
heart which warmed and comforted whoever might 
come in contact with them — These were the common 
•characteristics of both, but beyond this their path 
widely diverged.. Mr. K. D. Ghosh was • a doctor in' 
■established practice when he married the mother of 
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Aramda, but jif terwarda he-want to England to qualify 
for entenng the Indian Medical Service While ho WES' 
atill m that country, hia affectionate father m law wrote 
often to him, fondly expreasing the hope that he might 
never loeo the distinctivo features of hia nationality m 
the midst of the coarse and more offectivo cmliMtion 
of Europe. But these hopes, as the old man records 
with Bad self restraint m his autobiography. Were det- 
tmed not to bo fulfilled. Mr K. D Ghosh came beck 
to India more anglicised than Anglo-Indians them 
selves but the veneer of English civilization never 
completely over laid the real gold of the heart withiru 
Ho was the same sunny, genial, sweet and tender 
sonled croatnre as before , and wherever ho went m. 
his professional capacity the poor had reason to lift 
up their hands and bless bun who vms their fnend 
He wanted to grvo his boys a thorough Engliah 
training and with that view sent young Aravmda first 
to St Panl^ School Darjeeling and afterwards to 
England, when the lad was barely seven yca/s oldT* 
It may bo a matter of surpnso to many but it is 
nevertheless the bteral fact that Aravmda never knew 
any Bengah till ho was 18 or 19 years of age. And 
then he picked up a little smattering of his vernacular 
for passing the Cnnl Service Examination just as 
many an English student pick up a little Sansknt or 
Hmdustam for the same purpose. But whatever' 
that may be, m England, young Aravmda was first 
educated privately at Manchester and then sent to- 
St. Paul’s School London. One little fact mest 
be riightly touched on here. Aiavmda’s father had. 
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a large professional income, but he had absolutely 
no knowledge of the world or worldly affairs. He 
^ Spent large sums m charity, and so, it often happened 
that he had no money to send to his sons in England. 
Thus the boys had often to pass long months m utter 
destitution, and so became early injured to poverty and 
the hardships thereof. 

(6) C. S. Exaimiiaiton : Fatlure thereat 
In 1890, Aravinda appeared at the Civil Service 
Examination, passed the literary test successfully, and 
stood tenth m order of merit. But, as we all know, 
he failed to pass the riding test and thus was disquali- 
fied from entering the service. It will be a mistake to 
say — as so many have said before— that this failure to 
enter the Civil Service altered the whole subsequent 
course of Aravinda’s life , and that, but for it, he would 
have been to-day a complaisant member of the Civil 
^Service instead of being the fiery patriot that he is. 
This, besides being an utter misconception of the man’s 
nature, is contradicted by the bare outer facts of his 
life. For, after his failure at the riding test, he entered 
a service which offered him prospects of worldly 
advancement almost as high as those which the Civil 
Service itself could ofier. And yet, while there and 
drawing a comfortable salary as Vice-Pnncipal,of the 
Baroda College, he renounced comfort, position, 
wealth— all that men most set their hearts upon when 
the call of his country first sounded m his ears and 
smote the chord of his heart. But of this more at the 
proper place. 

17 
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Om canons fact has to be i noticed m connection 
with thu same Civil Service Examination A yoong 
Engliihman, Beachcroft by name, competed for 
it m the same year with Axavinda, and m the 
examination for Greek Beachcroft stood second, while 
Aravmda stood first Eighteen yeaia afterwards the 
Englishman, then Sessions jndge of Aliporo^ was in the 
Beats of jnstice while before him m the prisoner's dock, 
chained and hand-enffed, was Aravmda Ghosh awaitmg 
his trial on a charge of treason and conspiracy A canons 
tnck of fate— was it not ? 

Soon after his failure at the Civil Service Examination 
he entered Bang’s College Cambridge- as a 
scholarship-holder His father had died m the mean 
time and he had to depend for his expenses entirely 
upon the colloge^stipend From King s College, he 
graduated m 1892, getting a first class in the classical 
tnpos. 

Aravmda a educational career was now over and ho 
had to set about m nght earnest for the adoption of tr" 
career m the world. Fortunately for him he had 
not to wait long The young and enlightened 
Maharajah of Ba^oda had recently come to England 
for a visit- Aravinda happened to got ocqaaintod 
with him m 1892, and next year took service under him 
as confidential personal assistant. 

(o) Ai Banda 

We may say that a new chapter opened m Aravmda s 
life With hts amval at Baroda Ho was now 21 years 
old , but the larger portion of tins time he had passed 
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in England. In speech, dress, manners in all the 
external and outer aspects of his life, he was nothing 
5 hort of an Englishman. But in spite of all this, he 
' was an Indian at heart. Nay, his long, close ' and 
intimate familiarity with European life and habits had 
done an invaluable service to him: Western civili- 
zation had lost its gloss and glamour for him. He had 
penetrated behind its glittering outer shell of painted 
brilliance and had sounded to the depth all its baldnessj 
coarseness, barrenness and the barbansm of its inner 
significance. The soulless splendour of the material 
civilization of Europe, its inadequate solution of the 
pressing problems of life and society, its failure to 
reconcile the respective claims of the individual and 
the community — all this had been forcing itself upon 
the attention of our quiet and heedful student of men 
and affairs, and his heart had long been wistfully 
yearning for that deep peace and harmony, that large 
synthesis of conflicting claims and jarring susceptibili- 
ties which IS of the essence of the ancient civilization 
of the East. And now, at last, the time had come 
when he could steep himself in the culture and civili- 
zation of the land of his fathers, when he could 
reconstruct that link with his country and his race 
which had been snapped by his too early transference 
to England, and when he could readjust bit by bit his 
relations with that complex social structure, through 
which, and through which alone individual' life can 
reach its highest manifestation in India. Indeed the 
12 years of his residence at Baroda form a very 
important portion in the life of Aravinda Ghosh. They 
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vfon tbo seed bme of hu soul in tlie strict literal sense 
of the TTord , and, more than that, they were absolutely' 
neceaaary m crdor that he might identify himself with 
the life, thought and cnlturo of contemporary India,. 

At Baroda, Aravinda Baba worked successively m 
various capaabes. Engaged m confidential work first, 
ho wa* attached to the Dowani office afterwards, and 
from there was transferred to the State College wher& 
ho continued to act as professor for somebrae. Then 
bo acted for a short while as Private Secretary 
to the Gaekwar and ultmiately became the Vice- 
Principal of the College on a salary of Rb 750 
per month. As we have hinted before there is little 
which calls for nobce in the outer life of Aravinda 
Babu at Baroda- The years ho spent there were 
years of growth and silent evolution of study and 
hecdfnl observation This much however can i be 
said With certainty that so far as worldly affairs were 
coocemod ho was extremely well placed and comfoc . 
table there. He was popular among the students ajm 
well thought of by the public and hold m high esbma 
tioD by the Oaekwax Still in the prime vigour of hu 
life, be might have ascended if he had bo liked, atop by 
Jrtep, to the highest posibon of troat and digmty m the 
princely State of Baroda. Bat this life of rest and case 
was not for him. The Gk)d of India had other and 
nobler work to do for her chosen son than to mst in 
disuse in the cloistered seclusion of Baroda. 
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III. The ‘New Movement.’ 

In the meantime great deeds had been doing in the 
far Eastern corner of India — in that province from whose 
loins, so man)' bards, heroes, and sages, and Aravinda 
himself had sprung. The New Movement — of which 
Aravinda was to be the chief prophet and apostle, and 
the glory whereof like a Pharos-light was to be thfe 
“Wonder and administration of a new universe — had 
come ; and it had made its home in that soil, hot, damp, 
hospitable, and fertile as much in corn as in human 
neatness. But to understand to genesis of this New 
Movement, its why and wherefore, we shall have to go 
out of our way a little and take various historical facts 
into slight consideration. 

In the first place then the birth of the New Move- 
ment had been precipitated by the action of the 
British Government itself. A reactionary viceroy— ^ 
. whom it has become almost conventional to call a 
bnlliant proconsul — not satisfied with the humdruni 
•course of the routine- work of daily life had made things 
Tiot and lively about us. He had destroyed the Muni- 
cipal Self-Government of Calcutta, and had passed 
unpopular land-laws in both the Punjab and Bombay. 
But the mere unpopularity of the measures was 
the least thing about them. In all the steps he 
had taken, he had shown an insolent disregard 
of the wishes of the people and a callus apathy 
to their protest which had irritated their sensibility* 
•and goaded them to the verge of madness. Again, 
' he had curtailed the *sphere of high education in our 
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coontry , bad closed vanons avenoes of useful employ 
ment to the children of Ihe^BoiJ by the issue of secret 
cucdIeis, bad sougbl to explain a's^a> the Queens 
Proclamation as a diplomatic proooimcement not worth 
the paper it waa wntten upon and, worst of all, had 
insult^ the manhood of the nation by accusing the 
people of a habitual proncncsB to untruth and falsehood. 
Tbejenp' of bitterness and humdiation which a subject 
people bave*cver to drink at the prond hands of their 
cxjnqueroTB had become bnmfnl daring the 

viceroyalty of I-ord Curroru It overflowed when the 
Partition of Bengal’ — a meKSure of wanton outrage upon 
popular feelings and Beutiments — was earned mto 
effect in the teeth of the fierce detcnniDcd and nnani 
mons oppoeition of the whole Bengalee-speaking com- 
mumty Ostensibly dictated by rcasona of adnunistrativo 
e£&cioncy thiamcasurewastooobviously prompted by a 
dciire to cnpple the growing aolulajity of the Bengalees 
and b> an elaborate show of patronage towards the 
Mahommedans, to aet class /against class and creetT 
■gainst creed and thus to reawaken the fimouldenng 
flames of a bitter racial and sectanan controveriy The 
Viceroy undertook a peripatetic tour through Bast 
Bengal to reconalo the people to the proposed change 
by^an avalanche of mellifioous oratory One ‘enoimons 
apostate ho certainly gamed over— bat the rest of the 
people remained BuUen and obdurate and only redoubled 
With vigour their passionate protest agamst the pobey 
of the Government. But their opposition availed nothing 
The measure became law m doe course of tinw and 
^ben the long restrained passion of the people ba£3ed 
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outraged and mortified so often, broke forth in a flood 
of volcanic impatience and rage , they resolved to ob- 
serve the day of partition as a day of penance, fasting 
and sorrow, and in the meantime to enforce a -rigid 
‘ boycott’ of British goods. And thus the New Movement 
in one of its most prominent and aggressive aspects was 
fairly launched at last 

But to take the New Movement as synon 5 ^mous with 
Swadeshi and Boycott or to explain it as onginating 
in a senes of unpopular Government measures will be 
to put an altogether narrow, straitened and limited 
interpretation upon it. The New Movement is some- 
thing ider than Swadeshi and Boycott, nay, it is wider 
than Politics itself. It embraces the whole life and 
activity of a people. It is, if we may so take it, a 
necessarj' phase in the evolution of all States and 
Nationalities. Such a New Movement came to India 
in the time of Sankaracharyya when the effete 
mummeries and juggleries into which Buddhism had 
regenerated \\ere swept away to the replaced by the 
manly and rational philosophy of the Vedanta. Such 
a New Movement came to Europe in the l6th Century 
when the cobwebs of bigotry and superstition which 
the Roman Church had spun during long years of ease 
and indolence were brushed away before the virility 
and vigour of the Protestantism of Luther. It came to 
Europe again in the latter part of the 18th Century 
when the last vestiges of mediaeval feudalism gave 
way With a mighty crash before the onflowing tide of 
Liberie^ Egaltte and Fratenitte , ' Forty years ago, it 
came to Japan and raised a barbarous and primitive 
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people to the topmost heights of power, giory and 
prospanty and within the last decade or so it has 
to China and India— twin homes as they are of 
the oldest if not also mightiest cnviliiations of the 
world- In fact, such a movement — call it Renniscenca, 
Now Buth, now movement whatever you like — is 
bonnd always, to come whenever a people becomes 
conscioua of its corporate existence as a nation (or 
even the possibility of such enstenca as a nation), 
whenever it becomes consoons that in the ecoDomy of 
the world, it also has a misaiofi which it must rediso 
or else stand gmlty at the bar of the universe, when 
ever it feels an impulse to gather in its powers to put 
forth its acbvibes and to give articulate erpression to 
its aims yearnings, hspirationa and hopes. As wo said 
before, this New Movement has been coming to India 
Within the last decade or so. It owes its origm partly 
to that English education and that contact with the 
alien cjviliratton of the West, which, whatever we may 
say to its disparagement, has no donbt stured us n^ 
from that apathy indifference and lethargy mto which 
we had aunt. In a larger meaEure still it owes its 
ongm to a better clooer, more mtimate understanding 
of our past — its philosophy its poetry its theology, 
^bovo all that marvellous social polity of anaent India 
with its grand principle of synthesis and aanmilation, 
the f nil Bigmflcance of which wo have not yet adequate- 
ly realised- And lastly, wo mmt mention that wo owe 
tomothing to Japan, to the victory and world position 
ahe has -achieved, and something also to that wide 
wave of enlightenment which seems to bo paamg over 
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the whole land of Asia, and regarding which it may 
truly be said, * the spirit of God is moving upon the 
.waters of the East.’ 

t 

But will it then be said that the measures of the 
Government have nothing whatever to do with the 
genesis of the New Movement ? That certainly would 
be going to the other extreme. The reactionary policy 
of the Government, and especially the ‘ crowning mercy’ 
of the Partition of Bengal, has played an impor- 
■tant part in giving body and shape to the New 
Movement and in determining the channel in which 
It was immediately to issue and make itself felt. But 
the effect of the Government Policy has been even 
something more than that. As in the mdividual life, 
it requires the collision of the ‘ not-self’ to make us 
conscious of ‘ self,’ so in politics, it requires a menace 
to the growing solidarity of our national life to make 
us conscious that such life is growing and forming 
^ within us. This menace came to us in the shape of 
the Partition. 

The Partition made us conscious that we had a 
mational life which was susceptible to wound and 
capable of expansion. Once consciousness had been 
awakened, the rest of the process was simple, nay it 
was inevitable ; for with consciousness came strength ; 
>came desire to realise that new life to which we had 
awakened at last , desire led to action ; and action 
multiplied our new-born strength. Thus the seed 
•which had been sown in darkness and matured in 
silence, burst all at once into the broad light of day 
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And began to ehoot and sprout and bourgeon with 
wondrous vigour and rapidity < ’ 

rv Aravinda and the New Movement 
But where was Aravinda now? To him also in his 
loncluiess his seclusion bis aloofness, the call had 
coin& — the rail to go forth and toil m the vineyard of 
the ’Lord. Atavinda bos always regarded the New 
Movement as a special dispensation of God ,and such 
n seemed to him in those early days of its inception and 
first execution Already be had begun to take^aomo^ 
though but an inconsiderable part in the politics of the 
conntry So far back as 1894 he had contributed 
articles to the Irtdu PrtikaaJi criticising the methods 
and policy of the Indian National Congress and m the 
latter part of the year 1905 ho came to Bengal partly 
with a view to see eind study things for huroelf 
To understand the political Bituation of the time, we 
may a* well fnefly recapitulate some of the eveotfl 
which bad already taken place. The resolution fo 
onforco a boycott of British goods bad been adopted 
by the Bengalee* on the 7th of August 1905 The 
measure for the partition of Bengal bad been passed 
into law on the 16th October of the same year In the 
interval, vanotn mrcnlara had been issued prohibiting^ 
the shout of ‘ Bande Mataram ” nnd forbidding 
student to take part in political agitatum Besides 
many public meetings m the new provinco had been 
broken up by the police nndcr coders from the Exe- 
cutive Government These repressive measures werc' 
ttrongly condenmed by the Congress which assembled 
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at Benares in December, 1905, and at the same Con- 
gress, a resolution ^^as adopted declaring that the 
.bojeott movement initiated in Bengal was justified 
under the special circumstances of the sundered 
province. This ^^e may notice, \\as the first notable 
victoiA achieved by the Reform party in the Con- 
gress. In the meantime, the Government went merrily 
on with its task of repression. The boycott had been 
most thoroughly^cnforced m the district of Backerguuge 
in East Bengal , and so this district came m for the 
Special attention of the Go\crnment. Gurkha soldiers 
Vi ere quartered as a punitive measure upon the small 
town of Barisal, and these soldiers indulged almost 
unchecked m a long course of license, intimidation and 
petty pillage. To crown all, the Bengal Provincial 
Conference, which met at Barisal in March, 1906, 
was dispersed by the orders of the District Magistrate* 
the delegates and volunteers were indiscriminately 
^assaulted by the police, with laihtes and batons, and 
Babu Surendra Nath Bannerjee was insulted by 
Mr. Magistrate Emerson, prosecuted for contempt 
of court and fined Rs. 200. 

Aravinda Babu w’as present at the break-up of the 
Barisal Conference, and we find that on his return to 
Baroda, he gave a description of that scene at a public 
meeting held at that place. But this time his stay at 
Baroda was of very short duration. In July, 1906, he 
came back to Calcutta and definitely took up his abode 
there. 

It was indeed high time that Aravinda Babu should 
return to Bengal , for here in the land of his birth work 
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was waiting for him to do which none bat ho could 
adequately perform. And so wo find thatimmodiatoly 
on hM retnm to this provinco he became prominently 
associated with two of the most notable institutions 
which the Now Movement had called mto e xi st en ce 
Of these one was • — 


Naiiotuil Council of Eduoatum 
We have said already that m the latter part of 1905, 
vanoua arcnlare had been issued forbidding students 
to join m procoffitons or other political demonstrations 
of that nature For disobedience of these circnlors— 
a disobedience m which they were fully backed fjy the 
moral sense of the country at largo — many students 
ware expelled from Govemraaut high schools and 
otnor institutions affiliated to the Calcutta University 
Thus the educational career of these boys and their 


prospects of futoro advancement seemed to be marred 
foe ever At this cnsis, the leaders of the countrv 
felt it to be their imperativo duty to provide soroo^ 
means tor the further educatian of these young men. 
GeneroiB donors wore not wanting who offered 
largo stuns of money to assist any sdiemo whidi might 
be formulated for this purpose , and aided by their 
munificent endeavours the National Council of 


Education was launched into bemg on 17tii of Novem- 
ber Such was the im mediate occasion which led to the 


maugnration of a rraHonaJ system of educatioa in our 
♦country But the need for it was more fundamental 


and far reaching than to pmonde a mer e rest house to 
those students wfao had been expelled from the official 
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University. To quote from the summer number of the 
the fortnightly organ of the Nationalists 
published under the auspices of Babu Bepin Chandra 
Pal from England 

•' The system of officially controlled education •which 
had been tried m India for about half a century had proved^ 
an utter failure. It had been condemned by friends and 
foes alike. It was shallow and rootless. It imparted the 
shadow but not the substance of modern culture. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

It led to a fearful waste of time and energy by imposing 
the necessity of learning a foreign language and of 
receiving instruction through its medium m all the higher 
branches of study. It was controlled by an alien 
bureaucracy m the interests mainly of their own political 
position. 

It •was excessively literary, and detrimental to the 
mdustnal and economic life of the country. The move- 
ment of national education was started to counteract these 
evils. 

It proposed to promote education, scientific, literary,, 
technical, on national lines and under national control." 

It was dictated, m short, by the necessity of our 
people to develop for themselves a system of educa- 
tion which would bring them in harmony with the 
spirit of their ancient civilisation and thus enable them 
to exert themselves most effectively m all spheres of 
national life. Its immediate practical step was to 
establish a National College in Calcutta , and Aravinda 
Ghosh became the first Pnncipal of that College. 

It will be useless, however, to deny that the National 
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College did not offer adequate scope foe the exeroso 
of the vigorous patriotic activities of Babu Aravinda" 
Ghosh. The new Council of Education^ though owing 
Its genesis to the endeavour of the national party ul 
politics, passed almost immediately under the control 
of a timid and reactionary body Fargotful of the 
fact that the movement Vas by its nature a sort o\ 
counterblast to the efforts of the Government, these 
gontlemen betrayed from the first a nervoiB fear of 
oflendmg the snsceptibilities of the Government Even 
in their prospectus they were careful to add that 
their object was not to supplant hut the supplement 
existing systems of edocation- This, though a very 
email matter m itself was a sufficient mdication of how 
things were dnfting In short as has been well observed 
by the writer in the Swaraj^ ‘ the anthonties of the 
Natiocal College had a real dread of the hureaucracy 
and no real confidence m their people.” Thus the 
position of Aravmda m the now institution was shghtly 
anomalous and he was hampered m the carrying out 
of his chenahod educational ideal — not so much by 
any measure of actual opposition as by the chill and 
nDgenial atmosphere of the place This was a matter 
of singular misfortune, not simply foe the infant institu 
tion of Calcutta, but for the progressive advancement 
of the country at large For the educational ideal 
which Aravinda had set before himself was a lofty and 
coniprehensivo one — its aim being nothing less than 
to octnaliso the deepest God-consdousheas of human 
ilfe m the outer hfe and appointments of man 

Bu though thwarted in one of hla eodeavnuiB 
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Aravinda was not disheartened, and a wider field of 
activity soon presented itself before him« The 

' Bandc-Mataratn' newspaper'^, 
had been started some little time before by Babu Bepin^ 
Chandra Pal with material assistance from the late 
Brahmabandhab Upadhyaya — than whom a more stnk-' 
ing and forceful personality was never brought to the 
force even by the New Movement, rich as it has been in 
the discovery of latent talents and hidden forces of 
character. Immediately on his arrival at Calcutta,) 
Aravmda was invited to contribute to its columns , and 
soon practically the sole editorial charge of the paper 
passed into his hands A joint-stock company was 
floated to conduct the new daily paper and Aravmda 
became a director of the company and the leading 
Spirit thereof. The Bande-Maiarani leaped into popular 
favour almost in a day, and soon achieved for itself 
a remarkable position in the field of Indian journalism., 
^he vigour and energy of its style, the trenchant direct-, 
ness of its tone , the fearless independence of its attitude, 
the high and inspiring ideal which it held up before 
the people, its passionate faith in the genius of the 
country — all combined to root the new paper in the 
hearts and affections of its ever- widening circle of 
readers. Moreover, the people knew that ‘ Bande- 
Mataram ’ was their very own — no organ of any clique 
set or faction, but wide as Indian nationality itself. No 
newspaper that we know of has ever evoked such 
passionate personal enthusiasm as the ‘Bande-Mataram*' 
did during its short tenure of life. 
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From tho very first, the hand of tho master wus^ 
Tisible m tho writings of the * Bande^Matoram, and that 
master tho world tacitly agreed to accept as Aravinda 
Ghoeh. And yet it will be a miitako to suppose that - 
Aravinda did all or even ranch of tho writing for the 
new paper He was assisted in this undertaking by a 
fine band of co-adjutors, chief among whom must bo 
mentioned Bahu Shyam Sundar Chakravarti, sraco 
deportod to Burma — a man of inflmto Bweotness and 
tenderness of nature and one, moreover, whoso self 
eSacoment in tho cause of the country was complete 
absolute. In one respect, however tho judgment 
of tho public was sure and nnemng Whoever the 
actual contnbutor to tho Bande-Matamm might 
be — the soul the genius of tho paper was Aravinda^ 
The p^ nnght be that of Shyam Sunder or who not — 
the wrffld did not care about it , but the voice was the 
voice of AraVinda Ghosh his the clear clarion notes 
calling men to heroic and atrennous solf-sacnflce his 
nnsworving unfaltering faith m the high destmiffl^ 
of hia race hia paaaionato resolve to devote life, fame, 
fortune all to tho service of the Mother 
It was the Bande-Mataram which first brought 
Aravinda mto wide and mtimato connection with the 
larger majonty of onr people. Hitherto he bad been a 
fleeting and wondering voice, * a mere dame and a 
shadow — but now ha had become a definite entity a 
recognisod leader of the New Movement. And this 
position was further confirmed by his trial in tho Police 
Court on a charge of sedition. The trial ended m his* 
acqmttal and ha only palpable effect was to mcreaso^ 
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the popularity of Aravinda ten-fold in the country. Two 
very unfortunate things happened at this time, but unfor- 
tunate as they were, they had a material influence 
, upon the position of Babu Aravinda Ghosh. One was 
the imprisonment of Babu Bepin Chandra Pal for 
the offence of contempt of court, the other was 
the death of Upadhyaya Brahmabandhab, while 
still undergoing trial on a charge of sedition. The 
removal of these two notable personalities was a great 
blow to the cause of the New Movement, but at the 
same time, their removal left Aravinda the undisputed 
leader of the Nationalist Party in Bengal. It was as 
leader of the Nationalists that Babu Aravinda Ghosh 
took part in the Midnapore District Conference of 
November, 1907 , — a conference made memorable by 
the first open rupture between the Moderates and 
Extremists of our Province. And it was as leader of 
the Nationalists again that Babu Aravinda Ghosh went 
and took part in the unfortunate Surat Congress of the 
'^same year. It cannot be said that m the bitter and 
acrimonious controversies which followed the break-up 
of the Surat Congress some little dirt was not thrown 
at Aravinda too. But, as I have said before, passions 
ran high in politics in those days , and what wonder, if 
in the rapier-play of controversy, the buttons should 
once in a while, come off the foiK ? Still it can safely 
be said that even m the midst of tnese bitter and 
heated polemics —no whisper was ever breathed against 
the personal honour and good faith of Aravinda Babu. 

After the dissolution of the Surat Congress, Aravinda 
made a long tour in Bombay and the Central Provinces 
18 
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Speaking at all important places on Nationalism m 
its manifold aspects. From this tour ho rotornod to 
Calcutta in the latter part of January 1903 And a 
little more than two months after, ho was arrested and 
dragged to gaol on a charge of treason and conspiracy 
Before, howevor I come to deal with that it will bo 
convenient to mdicato what precisely was the nature 
of the service which Aravinda rendered to the cause 
of Nationalism, What was the character of his teach 
lOg which distinguished Aravauda Ghosh m such a 
remarkable degree from the other exponents of Nation 
aliam? What waa the quality and value of his 
contribution to the development of the principle of 
awadoshism ? 

( a ) Lofttkess of ms ipeal 
In the first place note the loftiness of the ideal which 
Aravin da has so consistently and conrageously hold np 
before his coontrymen This ideal is neither loyal 
cooperation with the Government, nor ' obtaining for- 
the people a large share m the axlministration of the 
country nor even the attainment of Colomal Self 
Government it is nothing more or less than the 
fulfilment of onr life as a nation Note by the way 
that this ideal is not only brooder and loftier than 
the other sooaUed ideals which have been dangled 
before ih time and agam it a the only adeqnato 
satefaction of our legitimate aspirations, the only 
logical ideal which seems to bo worth striving after 
^one aipong his compectB Aravxnda Ghosh has 
^Idly declared that it is as a nation that we claim 
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'to live and to perish. Bat Aravinda has not been 
satisfied with merely stating the demand ; he has placed 
it on a rational and philosophical basis. Intensely 
spiritual by nature, he holds that man’s mission in the 
world, the task which he has been set to accomplish, is 
to realise God, to fulfil Him in our outer appointments. 
This realisation can be effected only by fulfilling 
ourselves — in our individual life, in the family, m the 
community jinthe nation, and lastly m humanity at large. 

But how is this * fulfilment of our life in the nation ’ 
to be effected ? Obviously it can never be done so long 
as all national life remains crushed and smothered by 
the perpetual domination of a virile alien civilization, 
nor can it be done by quietly merging our identity in 
the identity of an alien race and alien people. To 
quote the words of Aravinda himself: ‘‘ We seek this 
tfulfilment by reahstiig our separateness and pushing 
forward our individual self-realization.” And the 
, readiest and most effective way m which this can be 
>iione is by Swadeshism — “ Swadeshi m commerce and 
manufacture, in politics, m education, m law and 
administration, m short, in every branch of human 
activity.” This then is the creed of Aravinda Ghosh ; 
and observe how closely it hangs together ; — to realise 
God IS the mission of man , we can realise him only by 
fulfilling ourselves in our individual and national life, 
in order to fulfil our national life, we must realise 
our separateness as a people and we can best realise 
our separateness by being Swadeshi in all departments 
of human activity. Observe also that this creed of 
Aravinda is not merely political, behind it there is a 
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comprohoiisivo world philosophy a philosophy which 
03 back to thojdimmest days on Indian antiqnity^ 
to the tune of the Upamabada 

(6) ‘Claim of Freedom 
Bnt it may bo aakod-— the fulhlraent of individual 
and national Ufa, does it not presuppose freedom ? No 
doubt it does and this wo take to bo the epecial 
inorit of Axavinda that alone among Indian politic 
aana he has displayed no nervous hesitation to claim 
« freedom m the widest sense of the word as the- 
goal of all true national progress. To quote ha language 

^gnin. 

•* There are some wtm fear to um the word freedom I 
but I have always used the word because it has boon the 
ftumtra of my life to aspire towards the freedom of my- 
cation- And throngh the month of my coamal I used 
these words persuteutly If to aspire to independence is at 
Clime, you may cast me to gaol, and bmd me with cbams^ 
If to preach freedom is a crime, I am a criminal and lot 
me bo ponUbed, Bnt freedom does not moan the tae oTT 
rfoleace, it means only the fulfilment of our separate, 
catknial existence. 

(d) Faith in his CooiiTRy 
It may' bo asked — how is it that this man hop 
preached what no man has dared to say before him ? 
How is It that he has dared to claim freedom for his 
country and people ? The secret of Aravinda s bold” 
ness lies m one thing and one thing only^ — it is his- 
fervent and paSBionate faith m his country * Love of 
country* — how common the words are I how oft bandied 
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-about from lip to hp f and yet how hollow, how false 
how utterly meaningless with most of us 1 We have 
.had patriots in plenty, who have worked for the 
-country sure enough, but have done so with an air of 
lofty and condescending patronage. But with Aravinda 
it has been for otherwise. Love of country is for him 
no mere phrase of conventional mockery, no tarnished 
homage to be laid at the feet of an exploded deity — it 
has been the one over-mastering passion of his life. 
This people, poor, sick, impoverished of hope and 
heart ; this country, scourged, beaten, down-trodden — 
he has seen behind their wretchedness and misery and 
has closed them to his heart of hearts. For him the 
Mother has cost off the weeds and tatters in which she 
appears before a scoffing and unbelieving generation ; 
do him, as to a favoured child of the Goddess, she has 
jrevealed her form in all its pristine beauty and majesty 
— radiant in glory and clad with strength and terror, 
^'Strength, for the weak and terror for the wicked. 

(d) Need for Strength 

But it may again be said — ^has Aravinda rested con- 
dent with merely preaching the ideal ? Has he not 
shown us the way for its attainment ? The way, it 
may be answered, is involved in the statement of the 
ideal itself. “ We can realise our separateness,’* 
Aravinda has said, “ by means of Swadeshi.” Swadeshi 
then IS the way whereby national well-being is to be 
Secured. But to be Swadeshi in all matters, one thing 
is supremely and absolutely necessary — strength, 
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coorage manhood. The great words of the Upanishads* 
have ever boon toning in the ears ol Aravinda Ghosh — 
“ the Self is not to be realised by the weak ‘ Hold 
fast to your faith he Bays and cc/ upon yonr convic 

hoos , and if in so acting you are met with repression, 
sufftT It With resolate patience. Bat whether acting 
or snffering always be strong To quote again the 
noble words of bis Jhalakati speech < FmI yooT’ 
strength from yonr strength m the struggle with 
violence, and by that strength, bold down the roof of 
the temple 

V The Bomb Case and after » 

In the foregoing pages wo have tned to give an* 
fndication of Aravinda s special contribution to- the 
development of the principle of nationalism But the' 
path of the reformer of the man of ideas, i3 never 
smooth m this world and Aravinda has not beeir^ 
without hia fair share of the trials and tnbulatioos of 
life. Of his prosecution on a charge of sedition wo 
have already made slight mention and it only remains 
to give an account of his more memorable trial on a 
charge of treason and conspiracy On the 30th of 
April 1908 there was a bomb explosion at Mozzaffcr-' 
pore resulting m the death of two European ladies. 
On the 2nd of May while Aravinda Baba was still ur 
bed, hiS house was raided by a of constables 
b^ded by Supdt. Creagan and Inspector Bcnode- 
Behan Gnptsu They pointed — the cowards I — a re 
vohrer at the breast of Miffl Sarojmi Ghcsb, the sister 
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of Aravinda, placed irons on hands, put a rope 
round his waist, and then haled him to the Central 
Police OfiSce of Calcutta. It may be mentioned here 
that from sometime before Aravinda had received 
mysterious hints concerning a calamity which was 
impending over his head but with the confidence 
born of innocence he had disregarded them all. Be 
that as it may, on Monday, he was presented before 
Mr. Thornhill, the Police Magistrate of Calcutta, and 
afterwards before Mr. Birley, the Joint-Magistrate of 
Alipore. 

The preliminary tnal before Mr. Birley commenced 
on the 18th of May. By that time the list of the accused 
had swelled to 39 — many of them being youngsters and 
mere slips of boys, wnth nothing very revolutionary 
about them, at least in their looks. There were some 
interesting features about the trial. For one thing some 
of the usual law officers of the Crown appeared on 
behalf of the prosecution , and the case was entrusted 
to Mr Eardley Norton — that ‘‘ Demosthenes from the 
benighted province,” as a Bengali hamster described 
him with irreverent wit. Again, unusual precautions, 
were taken for guarding the pnsoners as well as the 
precincts of the Court-house , but these precautions, as 
we shall presently see, did not prove to be of much 
avail. The course of the trial was marked by many 
dramatic and tragic incidents. In the first place, one of 
the accused turned approver and, in his confession, he 
incriminated all sorts and conditions of men. The ap- 
prover, — Narendra Nath Gossain, — was murmured by 
two of his fellow-accused, Kanai Lai Dutt and Satyendra 
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Nath Boss. Both of them wers Fubseqnently hanged, 
thongh at different dates — Satyendra having appealed 
against hia sentence The dead body of Kani Lai was 
allowed to be crotnated outside the gaol compound and 
the procession that followed the body was probably 
composed of a huger number of persons than any 
funeral procession that Calcutta had ever seen. 

In the roeantime, the preliminary tnal before the 
Magistrate came to an end Of the onginal accused* 
one bad been mnrdorod two bad been hanged and one 
was discharged. The rest were all committed for trial 
at the SCS610O3. 

The trial in the sessions court comroeuced on the 23rd 
of October One mtereating feature of the proceedings 
namely the previous accidental relation between judge 
and accused, we have already touched on before. But 
this tnal too was not without a tragedy of ita own Baba 
Aantosh Biswas who was assisting Mr Norton in the 


conduct of the prosecution was shot dead on the 
lOth February 15K)9 The trial came to an end after ^ 
Mr Norton had spoken for 16 and Mr C. R. Das, 
counsel for Aravinda for 8 days. Perhaps this is not 
the place to maJee any comments on the speeches of 


the counsel hot this we may say without fear of con 


tradiction that the address of Mr C. R. Das was a 


masterly speciroen of forensic eloquence — nervous, 
compact cloeely argued and with touch of genuine 
passion which is the essential characteristic of groat 


oratory 


The Assefoors delivered their opinion on the 13th of 
ApnL They tmanimously declar^ Aravmda Bahn not 
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guilt}' on all the charges *, and Mr. Beachcroft, who did 
not deliver his judgment till a month later, agree 
with the Assessors in this finding. On the 6th of May, 
more than Iv elve months after the day when he had 
been sent to gaol, Aravinda was released from capti- 
vity , and on the same c\ emng, he returned to the house 
of his uncle, Babu Krishna Kumar Mitra. 

And here, when one chapter of his life has come to 
a definite close, v c think it is time to part company 
with Babu Aravmda Ghosh. For a brief while we 
have accompanied him m his toilsome pilgrimage 
through the v eary v,^ys of the world. We have tried 
to give an outline of the short outer history of his life, 
and we have tried unth the help of his speeches, 
writings and actions to get ait a right understanding 6f 
the sort of man that he is. Since his release from 
gaol, Aravmda has gone about from place to place 
giving eloquent discourses on the doctrines of nation- 
alism, and wherever he has gone, he has been greeted 
with fervent and affectionate enthusiasm. The people 
have drunk in his words with avidity and have lifted 
up their hands and blessed him for his message of 
strength, hope and consolation His one year’s seclu- 
sion in gaol has deepened the strength of his faith and 
has brightened, not quenched, the fire of his zeal. 
He is like gold, thrice tested m fire. There are who 
call him in mocking derision, a visionary — a dreamer. 
We shall not quarrel with them to-day , nay, we shall 
.accept their phrase and bind it as a crown of glory on 
Ins head. Yes, Aravinda Ghosh is a dreamer — ^but he 
lias dreamt golden dreams for his country and people 
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— Visions of glory and tnmnpb, jret visions os they 
are, not untonclied by a gleam of fax off prophecy * 
Thus be has sewn the seed of pobtical side of a 
national movement to grow and fructify Now ho is at 
Pondicherry leaxiing the life of a Yogi under whose 
editorship a monthly mfiganne, ARYA of pure 
philosophy IS bemg conducted to enlighten the down- 
trodden masses under western civilisation 


*ThtP skftch app^rtd in the ModeSN 

Reviev? Ncjww&a/- 1909 Omng to the authors 
it has not had the hensfxi of hit teotsion 



THE AGE OF KALIDASA* 


Valmekie, Vyasa and Kalidasa are the histoiy^ of 
ancient India, its sole and sufficient history. The}’- 
are types and exponents of three periods m the 
development of the human soul, t 3 'pes and exponents 
also of the three great pow ers which dispute and clash 
in the imperfect and half-formed temperament and 
harmonise m the formed and perfect. For, their works 
are pictures at ones minute and grandiose of the three 
ages of our Aryan civilisation of which the first was 
predominatingly moral, the second predominatingly 
intellectual, the third predominatingly material. The 
fourth power of the soul spiritual, which can alone 
govern and harmonise the others by fusion with them 
had not, though it pervaded and powerfully influenced 
^each successive development, any separate age of 
predominance, did not like others possess the 
whole race as \^^th an obsession. It is because, con- 
joming m themselves the highest and most varied* 
poetical gifts they at the Same time represent and 
mirror their age and humanity by their mterpretative 
largeness and power that our three chief poets hold' 
their supreme place and bear comparison with the 
greatest world-names, with Homer, Shakespeare and 
Dante 

It has been said, truly, that the Ramayan represent s 
an ideal society and assumed, illogically, that it must 


* Reprint from The Indian Review, 1902, 
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therefore represent an iraa-ginary one. The argument 
Ignores the alternative of a real society idealised. No 
poet could evolve out of his own imagination a picture 
at once so colossal, so mmnte and so consistent m every '' 
dotaiL No number of poets could do it without stnrabl ' 
mg mto fatal m compatibilities either of fact or of view, 
such as we find defacmg the Mahabharata. This is not 
the place to diacu© the question of Valmekie s ago and 
authorship This much however, may bo said that 
after crcludmg the Uttarakanda, which is later work, 
and some amount of interpolation for the roost part 
easy enough to detect and refonnmg the text which is 
not unfreqneatly in a state of truly shockmg confusion 
the Ramayan remains on the face of it the work of a 
single mighty and embracing mmd. According to the 
balance of probability the writer preceded oven tho 
original draft of Vyasa s epic and lived before tho 
ago of Krishna and tho men of the Mahabhamta. The 
nature of tho poem and mudi of its subject matter j 
justify farther the conclusion that Valmeine wrote m 
a political and social atmosphere much resembling that 
which surrounded Vyasa, He lived, that e 3 to say, m 
an ago of approaching is not present disorder and 
turmoil of great revolutions and nnbndled aristocratic 
wiolence when the governing chivalry the Kshatriya 
caste, m its pndo of strength was asserting its own code 
of morals as tho one rnlo of conduct. We may note the 
plain assertion of this stand point by Jarasundha m the 
Mahabharata and Valmekie*8 emphatic and repeated 
protest against it through the mouth of Rama, Ttm 
.ethical code was like all aristocratic codes of conduct 
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full of high chmlr} and the spirit of noblesse obhgc,, but 
a little loose in sexual morality on the masculine side 
and mdulgent to violence and the strong hand. To the 
pure and delicate moral temperament of Valmekie, 
imaginatue, sensitive, enthusiastic, shot through with 
raj's of visionary idealism and ethereal light, this 
looseness and violence vcrc shocking and abhorrent. 
'He could sympathise with them, as he sympathised 
with all that was wild and evil and anarchic, with the 
imaginative and poetical side of his nature, because he 
was an universal creative mind driven by his art-sense 
to penetrate, feel and re-embody all that the w'Orld 
contained; but to his intellect and peculiar emotional 
temperament they were distasteful. He took refuge 
therefore m a past age of national greatness and virtue, 
distant enough to be idealised, but near enough to 
have left sufficient materials for a great picture of 
civilization which would serve his purpose — an age, 
It is important to note, of grandiose imperial 
Equipoise , such as must have existed in some form 
at least since a persistent tradition of it runs through 
Sansknt literature. In the frame work of his imperial 
age IS puissant imagination created a marvellous 
picture of the human world as it might be if die.actual 
and existing form and materials of society were used 
to the best and purest advantage, and an equally 
marvellous picture of another non-human world m. 
which aristocratic violence, strength, self-will, lust and 
pride ruled supreme and idealised or rather colossal- 
ised ; brought these two worlds into warlike collision 
by the hostile meeting of their champions and utmost 
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evolabons of their prt collar character tj'pes, Rama 
andfRavana and so created the Ramayan, the grandest 
and most paradoxical poem m > the world, which 
becomes onmatchably snblime by disdaining all consis- . 
tent parsmt of sublimity supremely artistic by putting ^ 
aside all the conventional limitations of art,magnificent 
ly dramatic by disregarding all dramatic illusion, and 
uniquely epic by handling the least as well as the 
most epic matcnaL Not all perhaps can enter at once 
into the spint of this masterpiece but those who have 
once done so, will never admit any poem m the world 
as its superior 

My pomt here, however is that it gives us the pic 
tore of an entirely moralised civilisation, containing 
mdeed vast material development and immense mtellec 
tual power but both moralised, subordinated to the 
needs of punty of temperament and delicate ideality of 
action, Valmekies mind seems nowhere to be 
familmnsed with the gtom intellectual gospel of ntwh 
iMma dha^Mt that morality of disinterested passionless^ 
activity promulgated by Krishna of Dwaraca and for 
mnlated by Krishna of the Island, which is one great 
keynote of the Mahabharata, Had he known it I 
doubt whether the strong leayen of sanbmontaltsm and 
feminity m his nature would not have rejected 
it such temperaments when they admire strength 
admire it manifested and forceful rather than self 
contamod, Valmeloo’s characters act from emotional 
or imaginative enthusiasm, not from intollectusl con 
mction , an enthusiasm of morality actuates Rama, 
an enthusiasm of immorality tyranniSQS over Ravana* 
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Like all mainly moral temperaments, he instinc- 
tively insisted on one old established code of morals 
bemg universally observed as the only basis of 
‘ethical stability, avoided casuistic developments and 
^ distasted innovators in metaphysical thought as by 
their persistent and searching questions dangerous to 
the established bases of morality, especially to its 
.wholesome ordinariness and everydayness. Valmekie, 
therefore, the father of our secular poetry, stands for 
that early and finely moral civilisation which was the 
true heroic age of the Hindu spirit 

Vyasa, following Valmekie, stood still farther on into 
the era of aristocratic turbulence and disorder. If there 
IS any kernel of truth in the legends about him, he must 
have contributed powerfully to the establishment of 
those imperial forms of government and society which 
Valmekie had ideahsed. It is certain that he celebrat- 
ed and approved the policy of a great aristocratic 
statesman who aimed at the subjection of his order to 
'•^herule of a central imperial power which should typify 
its best tendencies and control or expel its worst. But 
while Valmekie was a soul out of harmony with its 
surroundings and looking back to an ideal past, Vyasa 
was a man of his time, profoundly m sympathy with it 
full of its tendencies, hopeful of its results and lookmg 
forward to an ideal future. The one was a conservative 
imperialist advocatmg return to a better but dead model, 
the other a liberal imperialist looking forward to a 
better but unborn model. Vyasa accordmgly does not 
revolt from the aristocratic code of morality j it harmo- 
nises with his own proud and strong spirit and he 
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accepts it as a basis for condact, but purified and 
transfigured by the fllnminating idea of the ntshMama 
Sharma^ 

But above all intellectually is his grand note. He is 
profoundly interested m ideas, m metaphysics, m 
elhical problems he subjects morality to casmstic 
tests from which the more dehcate moral tone of 
Volmekie^ spirit shrank he boldly erects above 
ordinary ethics a higher principle of condact having 
Its springs in intellect and strong character he treats 
government and society from the standpomt of aprac 
tical and discermng statesmanlike mind, idealising 
solely for the sate of a standard He touches m fact 
all subjects, and, whatever be touches he makes fnntful 
and mterestmg by originality penetration and a sane 
and bold visioa. In all this he is the son of cmli 
sation he has mirrored to us, a civilisation m which 
both morahty and material development are powerfully 
mtellectualised Nothing i5 more remakable m all the 
characters of the Mahabharata than thm poisant mtel'' 
lectualism every action of theirs seems to be im peTIffd 
by an unmense driving force of ramd solidifying in. 
character and therefore conceived and outlined as m 
stone. This orgiastic force of the intellect is at Wst 
as noticeable as the impulse of moral or immotfal en- 
thusiaam behind each great actton of the Ramayan* 
(Throughout the poem the victonoas and manifold 
mental activity of the age is prominent and gives its 
character to its cmlcsatioa.Thero is far more of thought 
in action than m the Ramayan, for less of thought m 
repose the one pictures a tiino of gigantic ferment and 
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disturbance , the other, as far as humanity is concerned, 
an age of equipoise, order and' tranquillity. 

Many centuries after Vyasa, perhaps a thousand 
years or even more, came the third great embodiment 
of the national consciousness, Kalidasa. Far more 
had happened between his own time and Vyasa ’s than 
between Vyasa’s and Valmikie’s. He came when the 
' daemonic orgy of character and intellect had worked 
Itself out and ended in producing at once its culmina- 
tion and reaction in Buddhism. There was every- 
where noticeable a petrifying of the national tempera- 
ment, visible to us m the tendency to codification ; 
philosophy was • being codified, morals were being: 
codified : knowledge of any and every sort was being 
codified, it was on one side of its nature an age of 
scholars, legists, dialecticians, philosophical formalisers. 
On the other side the enthusiasm and poetry of the 
nation was pouring itself into things matenal into the 
life of the senses, into the pride of life and beauty. 
The arts of painting, architecture, song, dance, drama, 
gardening, jewellery, all that can administer to the 
wants of great and luxurious capitals, received a grand 
impetus which brought them to their highest technical 
perfection. That this impetus came from Greek 
sources or from the Buddhists seems hardly borne out ; 
the latter may rather have shared in the general 
tendencies of the time than originated them, and the 
Greek theory gives us a maximum of conclusions with 
a minimum of facts. I do not think, indeed, it cah be 
maintained that this period, call it classical' br material 
or what bne will, was marked off from its prededessor 
19 
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by any clear dmfion sach a partition would be con 
trary to the law of human development Almost all the 
concrete features of the age may bo found as aoparato 
facts m ancient India codes existed from old time , art 
and drama were of fairly ancient origin, to whatever 
date wo may assign their development , physical yoga 
processes existed almost from the Brat and the mato- 
nal development portrayed m the Ramnyana and Maha 
bharata is hardly less splendid than that of which the 
Raghnvamsa ts so bnlUaat a pictoro. Bat whereas 
before, these were snbordinatcd to more lofty ideals 
now they prevailed and became flopreme, occupying 
the best energies of the race and stamping themselves 
on Its life and conaciouaueas. In obedience to this 
impulse the contunes between the rise of Boddhiara and 
the advent of Sanknracharya became thoogh not 
agnostic and sceptical, for they rejected violently not 
doctnofis of Charvak, yet profoundly scientific and 
matenalistic even m their spmtualism. It was there 
fore the great age of formahaed mataphysics, science, 
law art and the sensuous luxury which accompanies 
art 

Nearer the beginning than the end of this penod 
when India was aystomatisiog her philosophies and 
developing her arts and sciences, turning from Upani 
shad to Parana, from the high rarefied peaks of Vedanta 
and Sankhya with their inspiring sublimities and 
bracing keenness to the physical on^ods of Yoga and 
the dry mtelloct nanism of the Nyaya oc else to the warm 
sensuous humanism of emoboual religion, before its full 
tendencies had asserted themselves, m lome spheres 
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before it had taken the steps its attitude portended, 
Kalidasa arose m Ujjayini and gathered up in himself 
its present tendencies while he portended many of its 
future developments. He himself seems to have been 
a man gifted with all the learning of his age, rich, 
aristocratic, moving wholly in high society, familiar 
wath and fond of life in the most luxurious metropolis 
of his time, passionately attached to the arts, acquainted 
with the sciences, deep in law and learning, versed in 
the formalised philosophies. He has some notable 
resemblances to Shakespeare , among others his busi- 
ness was, like Shakespeare’s, to sum up the immediate 
past in the terms of the present : at the same time he 
occasionally informed the present with hints of the 
future. Like Shakespeare also ho seems not to have 
cared deeply for religion. In creed he was a Vedantist 
and m ceremony a Sivaite, but he seems rather to have 
accepted these as the orthodox forms of his time and 
country, recommended to him by his intellectual 
preference and aesthetic affinities, than to have satisfied 
with them any profound religious want. In morals also 
he accepted and glorified the set and scientifically 
elaborate ethics of the codes but seems himself to have 
been destitute of the finer elements of morality. We 
need not accept any of the ribald and witty legends 
with which the Hindu decadence surrounded his name ; 
but no unbiassed student of Kalidasa’s poetry can claim 
for him either moral fervour or moral strictness. His 
writings show indeed a keen appreciation of high 
ideal and lofty thought, but the appreciation is 
aesthetic in its nature he elaborates and seeks to 
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bring out the cffoctiveneaB of those on the imagi 
nativa souse of the n6bIo and grandiose, applying 
to the things of the mind and soul the same soosuota 
standard as to'tho things of lense themselves He has 
'also the natural high aristocratic feeling for all that is 
proud and great and vigororo and so far as ho has it 
ho has oxultabon and sublimity but eesthetic grace 
and beauty and symmetry sphere m the sublime and 
^prevent it from standing out with the bareness and 
boldne* whidi is the sublime's natural presen tatioo 
Hid poetry ha^ therefore, never been, hie the poetry of 
Valmikie and Vyasa, a great dynamic force for moulding 
heroic character or noble or profound temparamont In 
all this bo represented the highly maton d ciViliaatioo 
to which bo bolongccU 

Yet some dynamic fgreo a poet must have some 
general human inspuatioo of which he is the eupreme 
exponent or else ho cannot rank with the highwt 
Kalidam is the great, the snpreme poet of the senses,, 
of icsthctic beauty of sensuous emotion. His mam " 
aduovement is to have taken every poetic element,, 
on great poetical forms, and subdued th^m to a 
harmony of aitisbc perfection set in the key of sensuoiH 
beauty In contmoous gift of semng an object and 
creatmg it to the eye ho has no rival m literature A 
atrong visualising faculty such as the greatest poets 
have in their most mspued descnptivo tctomcnts was 
with Kalidasa an abiding and unfading power and 
the concrete presentation which this deaniteness of 
vision d eman ded suSosed with an mhmato and sovran 
feeling for all sensuous beauty of colour and fonn. 
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constitute the characteristic Kalidasian manner. He* 
is besides a consummate artist, profound in concep-, 
tion and suave in execution, a master of sound and 
language who has moulded for himself out of the 
infinite possibilities of the Sanskrit tongue a verse 
and diction which are absolutely the grandest, most , 
puissant and most full-voiced of any human speech, a 
language of the Gods. The note struck by Kalidasa 
when he built Sanskrit into that palace of noble sound, 
is the note which meets us throughout all this 
last great millennium of Aryan literature. Its 
characteristic features are brevity, gravity and majesty, 
a noble harmony of verse, a strong and lucid beauty of 
chiselled prose, above all an epic precision of phrase, 
weighty, spanng and yet full of colour and sweetness. 
Moreover it is admirably flexible, suiting itself to all 
forms from the epic to the lyric, but most triumphantly 
to the two greatest, the epic and the drama. In his 
epic style Kalidasa adds to these permanent feature a; 
more than Miltonic fulness and grandiose pitch of 
sound and expression, in his dramatic an extraordinary 
grace and suavity which makes it adaptable to con- 
versation and the expression of dramatic shade and 
subtly blended emotion. 

With these supreme gifts Kalidasa had the advantage 
of being born into an age with which he was m 
temperamental sympathy and a civilisation which lent 
itself naturally to his peculiar descriptive genius. It 
was an aristocratic civilisation, as •indeed were those 
which had preceded it, but it far more nearly r^embled 
the aristocratic civilisation of Europe by its material 
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Ifaxnry, its esthetic tastes its polite coltore its kem 
wildly ’Wisdom and its excessive appreciation of wit 
alid teaming; ReligioiD and ethical thought and 
sentiment were cultivated such 'as m France under 
Louis XIV more m piety and profession than os- 
swaying the conduct th'*y pleased the intellect or else 
touched the sehtiment but did not govern the iwiL It 
was bad taste to be irreligious, but it was not bad taste 
to be Bensual or even in Bomo respects immoraU The 
splendid and loxunons courts of this period supported 
the orthodox religion and morals oat of convention,, 
conservatism the feeling for established order and the 
inherited tastes and prejudices of centuries not because 
they fostered any deep religious or ethical sentiment 
Yet they applauded high moral ideas if presented to 
them m cnltuied and sensuous poetry much in the same 
Bpint that they applauded voluptuoco descnption 
similarly presented The ideals of morality were much 
lower than of old drinking was openly recognised and^ 
mdulged m by both sexes punty of life was less valued 
thail m any other ponod of our civiloatioo Yet the 
unconquerablfa monogamotfl insbnct of the high-class 
Hindu wbman s eems to have prevented promiscuous 
VICO and the disorgamsahoo of the homo 'vrhkh waS 
the iteult of a similar state of society m ancient Rome, 
ra Italy of the Renaiscence m Franco under the Bour 
bons'and m England under the latifr Stuarts The old 
spiritual tendencies were also rather latent than dead, 
t^ mighty pnatme ideals still existed in theory they 
are 6ut Imed with extraordinary grandeur by Kalidasa 
— nor tiad they yit been weakmed tnd diahermred. It 
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was as has been said of the century of Louis XIV. an 
age of great sins and great repentances ; for the inher- 
ent spirituality of the Hindu nature finally revolted 
against that splendid and unsatisfying life of the senses. 
But of this later phase Bhartrihari and not Kalidasa is 
the poet. The earHer witer seems to have lived 
in the full heyday of the material age before the 
setting in of the sickness and dissatisfaction and 
disillusionment which invariably follow a long outburst 
of materialism. 

The flourishing of the plastic arts had prepared 
surroundings of great external beauty for Kalidasa’s 
poetic work to move in. The appreciation of beauty 
in nature, of the grandeur of mountain and forest, the 
loveliness of lakes and rivers, the charm of bird and 
blast life had become a part of contemporary culture. 
These and the sensitive appreciation of trees and plants 
and hills as living things, the sentimental feeling of 
4^biotherhood with animals which had influenced and 
been encouraged by Buddhism, the romantic mytholo- 
gual world still farther romanticised by Kalidasa’s 
warm humanism and fine poetic sensibility, gave him 
exjuisite grace and grandeur of background and scenic 
vaiiety. The delight of the eye, the delight of the ear, 
smill, palate, touch, the satisfaction of the imagination 
anc taste are the texture of his poetical creation, and 
intc this he has worked the most beautiful flowers of 
emdion and sensuous ideality. The scenery of his 
wort is a universal paradise of beautiful things. All 
therein obc)^ one law of earthly grace , morality i& 
aesth'ticised, intellect suffused and governed with the 
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SGOM of boanty And yet this poetry does not swjm in 
languor does not dissolve itself in Bensnous wealmess, 
It IS not heavy with its own dissoItrtcncaB, heavy ol carl 
and heavy of eyelid, cloyed by its own sweets ai the 
poetry of the senses osnaJly is Kalidasa is saved from 
this by the chastity of hfl style, his aim at bordtaed 
precision and energy of phrase, his unsleeping aitetic 
vigilance. \ 

As m the Ramayana and Mahabbarata wo have an 
absorbing mtollect impulse or a dynamic force of moml 
or immoral excitement driving the chajactera so 
have m Kalidasa an orgiastic sense impolse thnltul 
through speech and infor ming action. An imaginati^ 
pleasure m all shades of thought and of sentiment, a ncj 
delight in their own emotions a luxunousnes of ecstacj 
and gnef, an entire abandonment to amorous impu 
and rapture, a continual joy of hfo and seeking i 
beauty mark the penod when India having for the tu 
^xhaosted the possibilities of soul-eipenence attaiii 
able through the spint and the imaginative reason wjn 
now attempting to find out the utmost each 
could feel, probing and Sounding the soul pofflibilit^ 
in matter and seeking Grod through the senses, 
cmotiooal religion of the Vaishnava Puranas wh^ 
takes, as Its typo of the relation between the bu 
Boul and the Supreme, the pasion of a woman for ler 
lover wasj already developing The corresponqng 
development of Sivaism may not yet have establif 
itself but on a higher philosophical plane the same jc 
works Itself mto Kalidasa’s poetry The birth of the 
War-God is at once the Pwadiso Lost and thf Do 
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Rerum Natura of this age, its masterpiece and utagnum 
^pus on the epic level ; and the central idea of this 
great representative poem, the marriage of Siva and 
Parvati, tj'pifying undoubtedly the union of Purusha 
and Praknti, the supreme soul and its material nature 
by which the world is created, but also and more 
definitely typifying the soul’s search for and attain* 
ment of God. The two most spiritual and philo- 
sophical conceptions possible to religious thought are 
thus worked out through the sex-idea, and the culmina- 
tion is one of the most glowing, voluptuous and human 
pieces of erotic descriptions m literature. We have, 
therefore, the last stage of the Vaishnava conception 
in the later Puranas anticipated by Kalidasa , for as I 
have already suggested, while summing up in himself 
the tendencies of his time, he often anticipates their 
later developments. Such are the philosophic concep- 
tions, such the religious imaginings of the mediaeval 
sense-civilisation in India. Of that civilisation the 
Seasons is the first immature self-expression, the House 
of Raghu the epic, the Cloud Messenger the descriptive 
•elegy, Shakuntala with her two sister loveplays the 
■dramatic picture and the Birth of the War-God the 
grand religious and philosophical fable. Kalidasa, who 
typified so many sides and faces of it in wnting, 
stands for its representative man and genius, as was 
Vyasa of the intellectual civilisation and Valmikie of 
the moral. 

It was the supreme misfortune of India that before 
she was able to complete the round of her experience 
and gather up the fruit of her long millenniums of 
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soarcfa and txavail by commencing a foorth and perfect 
age m winch moral intellectnal and material develop 
inent should bo all equally perfected and all Bpmtualisrf 
the inrush of barbarians broke' m on her endleSr 
solitary agony of effort and beat her national lif6 into 
fragments We see the first preparatory and mitial 
striving towards sneh an age m the renovating work, 
of Sbankaradharya, restonng mtcllect and spiritnality 
to tbeif pinnacle high above the omobons proving- 
matter out of existence, m the dramas of Bhavabhnti 
in which the emotions themselves were purified and 
exalted from the service of sense to the service of the 
sool and even sensnousnegs was forced to share m the 
general oxaltataon and obey the summons of purity r 
and m the ro-asserbon m sodal life of sohnety 
and punty as ideals imperabvely demanded by the 
nabonal conscience* Bat the work was mtermpted 
before it had well begna, and India was* left with only 
the dregs of the matenal'’ege to piece out her existence. 
Yet even the little that was done proved to be much ^ 
for it saved her from gradoally pertifymg and perish 
mg as almost all the oM civihsattoos of Assyria, Egypt, 
Greece, Roma pertified and penabed as the m ater i al 
dvihaabon of Europe, unless spiritualised most before 
long petnfy and pensh. That there B still a vitality 
that our country yet nourishes the seeds of re birth and 
renewal, 'we owe to Shankaracharj^ and the men who 
prepared the way for him. Will she yet arise, now* 
combine her past and cootinoo the great dream where 
she left it off shaking off on the one band thesolli and 
filth that have grown on her m her penod of downfall 
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and futile struggle, and re-asserting on the other her 
peculiar individualitj' and national type against the 
callow civilisation of the West with its dogmatic and 
intolerant knowledge, its still more dogmatic and into- 
lerant Ignorance, its deification of selfishness, and 
force, its violence and its ungoverned Titanism. In- 
doing so lies her one chance of salvation. 

4 


KALIDASA’S SEASONS 
I 

Its Authenticity 

The Seasons of Kalidasa is one of those early works of 
a great poet which are even more interesting to a student 
of his evolution than his later masterpieces. We see 
his characteristic gift even in the immature workman- 
ship and uncertain touch and can distinguish the per- 
sistent personality in spite of the defective self-expres- 
sion. Where external record is scanty, this interest is 
often disturbed by the question of authenticity, and 
where there is any excuse for the doubt, it has first to 
be removed. The impulse which leads us to deny 
authenticity to early and immature work, is natural and 
almost inevitable. When we turn 'from the great 
harmonies and victorious imaginations of the master to- 
the raw and perhaps faltering workmanship of these 
uncertain beginnings, we are irresistably impelled to 
cry out, “This is not by the same hand.” But the 
impulse, however natural, is not always reasonable.. 
The raakim that a poet is born" and not made is- only 
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troo in the sense that great poetical powers are 
there in the tnind of the child and in this sense the 
mmw remark might be applied with no less truth to 
every species of human genius , philosophers, sculptors, 
painters critics, orators, statesmen all are bom and not 
made. But because poetical gemus la rarer or at any rate 
Wider and more lasting m its appeal than any other the 
popular rrdad with its ready gift for seising one aspect 
of truth out of many and crystallising error into the 
form of a proverb has exalted the poet into a apleudid 
freak of Nature exempt from the general law A man 
without the inborn oratoncal fire may be trained into 
a good speaker another without the master's inspiration 
of form and colour works out for himself a blameless 
technique but so many a meagre talent become by diU 
gcnco a machine for producing correct verse. Poetical 
gemns needs expenence and self-disciplmo as much as 
any other and by its vary comploxity more than most. 
This is eminently true of great poets with a vanod 
gift. A narrow though a high gemus works best on a 
single line and may show porfectiou at an early stage 
but powerful and complex minds like Shakespeare or 
Kalidasa seldom find tbemselves before a more 
advanced petiod. Their pronous work is certain to 
be full of power promise and genius but it will also bo 
flawed unequal and often mutative. This imperfoedoa 
arises naturally from the greater difficulty m imposing 
the law of harmony of then- various gifts on the bodily 
case which la the instrument of the splnfs self ex 
^jression- 

To amvo at this harmony requires and oflbrt* 
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and meanwhile the work will often be halting and 
unequal, varying between inspiration expressed and> 
^the failure of vision or expression. There is no more 
manysided, rich and flexible genius m literature than 
Kalidasa’s, and in his case especially we must be on our 
guard against basing denial of authenticity on imper- 
fection and minor differences. We have to judge, first, 
by the presence or absence of the essential and inde- 
finable self of Kalidasa which we find apparent in alb 
bis indubitable work, hovever various the form or 
subject, and after that on those nameabl6 charac- 
teristics which are the gram and fibre of his genius and 
least imitable by others. In the absence of ex'ternal 
evidence, which is in itself of little value unless received 
from definite and contemporary or almost contem- 
porary sources, the test of personality is all-important ; 
accidents and details are only useful as corroborative 
evidence; for these are liable to variation and 
imitation, but personality is a distinguishable and 
permanent presence as fugitive to imitation as to 
analysis. Even a slight fineness of literary palate can 
perceive the difference between the Nalodaya and' 
Kalidasa’s genuine work. Not only does it belong to 
an age or school in which poetical taste was debased 
and artificial, the poetical counterpart of those prose 
works for whose existence the display of scholarship 
seems to be the chief justification, — but it presents 
in this matter of personality and persistent character- 
istics no sufficient point of contact either with the 
Shakuntala or the Kumarasambhava or even with the 
House of Raghu. But in the Seasons Kaladisa’s- 
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pcrtonality la distinctly perceived as well as his mam 
cbaractenstica, his force of vision his architecture of 
style his pervading seasaoasness, the pocnliat tern 
poramont of hia similes his cHaractenstic strokes of 
•Ihoaght and imagmation his mdmdoal and loimitablo 
cast of descnptiom Mach of it is as yet m a half 
developed state, erndo consistence not yet fashioned 
with tlie masterly toach he soon manifested, but 
Mj there quite as evidently as Shakespeare m 
hia earlip-f work, the Venos and Adonis or Lacroce. 
Defects which the npor Kalidasa avoids, are not 
nneommon m this poem — repetition of ideas, use of 
more words than are absolutely required, haphanrd 
rocnrreDce of words and plirases not to produce 
a designed effect but from carelessnea, haste or 
an insufficient vocabnlary there is moreover a 
constant sense of oncertamty in the touch and a 
frequent lack of finished design. The poet has been 
m too modi haste to vent his sense of poetical 
power and not snfflciently careful that the expression 
should bo the best he could compass. And yet imma 
ture, greatly infenor in chastity and elegance to his 
best Work, marred by sinous faults of conception, 
bearing evidence of harry and slovenliness m the 
execution the Seasons is for all this not only saffnsed 
by a high thoogh nnehasteaed beanty, bat marked with 
many of the most individual and essential featuroe of 
Kalidasa’s strong and exuberant gomus. The defects 
are those natuml to the early worje of a nch sensuats 
'temperament eagerly cooscious of poetical power but 
not yet instructed and chastened 
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II 

The Substance of the Poem 

Kalidasa’s Seasons is the first poem in any literature 
written with the express object of descnbmg Nature. 
It IS precisely similar m its aim to a well-known 
eighteenth-century failure in the same direction, 
•Thomson’s Seasons The names tally, the forms 
correspond, both poems adopting the plan of devoting 
a canto to each season, and the method so far agrees 
that the poets have attempted to depict each season in 
its principal peculiarities, scenes and characteristic 
incidents. But here all parallel ends. Wide aS the 
gulf between the genius of one of the greatest world- 
poets and the talent of the eighteenth-century versifier 
IS the difference between the gathered strength and 
compact force, the masterly harmonies and the living 
truth of the ancient Indian poem and the diffuse 
artficiality and rhetoric of the modern counterpart, 
^nd the difference of , spirit is not less. The poet of a 
prosaic and artificial age when the Anglo-Saxon emerged 
in England and got himself Gallicised, Thomson 
was unable to grasp the first psychological laws of such 
descriptive poetry. He fixed his eye on the object but 
he could only see the outside of it. Instead of creating 
he tried to photograph. And he did not remember 
or did not know, that Nature, is nothing to poetry 
except in so far as it is either a, frame, setting or orna- 
ment to life or else a living presence to the spirit. 
Nature interpreted by Wordsworth as a part of his 
own and the .universal consciousness, by Shakespeare 
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as an accocnpanimcat or note lo the orchestral 
mosic of hfe by more modem poets as an element 
of decoration in the living world picture is possihle- 
m poetry as an independent but dead existence it 
has no place either in the world itself or in the poet*i 
creation. In his relations to the external life and 
mmd are the man, the man senses being only instm 
ments, and what ho seeks outside himself is a res* 
ponse in kmd to his own deeper reahty What the 
eye gathers is only important m so far as it is 
r^ted to this real man or helps this expectation to 
satisfy itself Kalidasa with his fine artotic feeUng" 
his vitahty and warm humanism and hrs profound 
eenso of what true poetry moat be, appears to have 
divmed from the beginning the true place of Nature m 
the poet's ontlook. He a always more emotional 
and mtellectnal than spintnal like Shakespeare to 
whom ho has so many striking resemblances We 
most not expect from him the magical insight of 
VolmikiB, still less gpintnal discernment ofWordsworth 
Ho looks inside but not too far inside But he realises 
always the supreme impoxtaoco of life as the only 
abiding fonndation of a poem’s immortality 

The first canto is snreharged with the life of men and 
animals and the life of trees and plants m Btmimer 
It Beta ringing a note of royal power and passion and 
promises a -poem of unexampled vigonr and intct^est. 
But to nng variations on this note through six cantos- 
seems to have been beyond the yomjg poct^ as 'yet 
lirmfed erpenehco and narrow imaginativa mastery 
He fell back on the life of sensuoia pa^ng g with mages- 
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of which, no doubt, his ungoverned youth was most 
familiar. But instead of working them into the mam 
.thought he turned to them for a prop and, when his 
imaginative memorj^ failed him, multiplied them to raakd 
up the deficiency. This lapse from artistic uprightness 
brought its own retribution, as all such lapses wilL 
^From one error indeed Kalidasa’s vigorous and aspiring 
temperament saved him. He never relaxed into the 
cloying and effeminate languor of sensuous description 
which offends us in Keats’ earlier work. The Malavas 
with all their sensuousness, luxury and worship of 
outward beauty were a masculine and strenuous race, 
and their male and vigorous spirit is as prominent in 
Kalidasa as his laxer tendencies. His sensuousness is 
not coupled with weak self-indulgence but is rather a 
bold and royal spirit seizing the beauty and delight of 
earth to itself and compelling all the senses to minister 
to the enjoyment of the spirit rather than enslaving 
vthe spirit to do the will of the senses. The difference 
perhaps amounts to no more than a lesser or greater 
force of vitality, but it is, for the purpose of poetry, a 
real and important difference. The spirit of delightful 
weakness swooning with excessive beauty gives a 
peculiar charm of soft laxness to poems like the Endy- 
mion, but it is a weakening charm to which no virile 
temperament will trust itself The poetry of Kalidasa 
satisfies the sensuous imagination ^Vlthout enervating 
the virile chords of character, for yirile energy is an 
unfailing characteristic of the best Sanskrit poetry, and 
' Kalidasa is inferior to none in this respect. His artistic 
20 
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err or has nevertboless bad diaaa tmns ofiect on tho 
Bubatance of tbia poem. 

It la written in sue cantos answering to the six 
Indian seasons, Somroer, Ram, Aatnmn, Winter Dow 
and Spring Nothing can exceed the splendour and 
power of the openmg We seo tho poet revelling m 
the yet virgm boldness, newness and strength of hi3 
gemnsand confident of winning the kingdam of poetry 
by violence* Foe a time the brilliaDca of hifl work 
seems to justify his ardour In tho poem on Summer 
wo are at once aeixed by the marvellous fo^co of 
imagination by the tmsurpassed closeness and clear 
BtrenuonsncBS of hia gaxo on tho object m the axpres 
Bion there is a grand and concentrated precision which 
is onr first example of the great Kabdasian manner, 
and an imperial power stateliness and brevity of 
speech which onr first instance of the high classical 
(hction Bat thw canto stands on a higher level than 
the rest of the poem It is as if the poet spent tho j 
best part of his force m hii iist enthusiasm and kept 
back an msnfflcient reserve for the snstamed power 
proper to a long poem. The decline m energy does not 
disappomt at first Tho poem on Ram gives of a 
number of fine picture with a less vigoroto touch but a 
more dignified restxamtand a graver and nobler harmony 
and even m the Autumn where tho falling off of vigour 
becomes very noticeable, there is compensation in a 
mote hannomons finish of stylo management and 
unagory We arh led to believe that the poet is finding 
himself and will rise to a finale of fiawloffl beanty 
Thfcn cornea disappointment In the next two cantofl 
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Kalidasa seems to lose hold of the subject ; the touches 
of natural description cease or are, with a few excep- 
.tions, perfunctory and even conventional, and the full 
force of his genius is thrown into a senes of extra- 
ordinary pictures, as vivid as if actually executed in line 
and colour, of feminine beauty and sensuous passion. 
The two elements, never properly fused, cease even to 
stand side by side. For all description of the winter 
we have a few stanzas describing the cold and 
the appearance of fields, plants, waters in the wintry 
days, by no means devoid of beauty but wanting 
in vigour, closeness of vision and eagerness. In the 
poem on Dew-tide the original purpose is even fainter. 
Perhaps the quietness of these seasons, the absence in 
them of the most brilliant pictorial effects and grandest 
distinctive features, made them a subject uninspiring to 
the unripeness and love of violence natural to a richly- 
endowed temperament in its unschooled youth. But 
^be Spring is the royal season of the Indian year and 
should have lent itself peculiarly to Kalidasa’s inborn 
passion for colour, sweetness and harmony. The 
closing canto should have been the crown of the poem. 
But the poet’s sin pursues him and though we see 
a distinct effort to recover the old pure fervour, it is an 
effort that fails to sustain itself. There is no falling off 
in harmonious splendours of sound and language, but 
the soul of inspired poetic observation ceases to inform 
this beautiful mould and the close fails and languishes.' 
It IS noticeable that there is a double close to the, 
Spring, the two versions having been left, after ^the, 
manner of the old editions, side by side. Kalidasa’S) 
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strong artistic perception must have suffered actrtcl^ 
from the sense of failure in inspiration and be has 
Accordingly attempted to replace the v?eak close by an 
improved and fuller cadence. What a we may ' 
jHasume, the rejected version, is nndonbtedly the • 
weaker of the two bat neither of them satisfles. The 
poem on Spring which should have been the finest, is 
the most disappointing m the whole aenes, 

III 

ITS POETIC VALUE 

Nevertheless the Seasons is not only an mlercsbng* 
document in the evolution of a poetic genius of 
the first rank, but m itself a work of e:itraordinary 
force and immense promise. Many of the most 
characteristic Kalidasian gifts and tendencies are- 
bero some of them m crude and unformed vigour but 
characteristic and unmistakable giving the poem 
a striking resemblance of spirit and to soma extent ^ 
of form to the Homo of I^hu with a far-off pro- 
phecy of the mature manner of Kalidasa m the four* 
gi*fat masterpieces. There Is his power of felicitous 
and vivid sunile, there is the mdmdaal turn of his" 
conceits and Ihe single-minded force with which bo 
drives them home, there is his mastering accuracy 
aiid llfe-likenessm description conspicuous especially in 
the choiai and building of the circnmstantiflLl epithets- 
That characteristic of the poet, not the most fnoda 
mental and important, which most struck the anaent 
critics, upomatu Kalidasoj Kalidasa for sinuleSi 
everywhere present oven in such early and immaturci 
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•work, and already they have the sharp clear Kahdasiap 
Ting, dtrue coin of his mint though not yet , possessed of 
the later high values. The deep blue midsummer sky 
’ is a rich purple mass of ground collyrmra , girls w^th 
"their smiling faces and lovelit eyes are “evenings 
beautifully jewelled with the moon;” the fires burning 
in the forest look far-off like clear drops of vermilion ; 
the new blades of grass are pieces of split emerald ^ 
rivers embracing and tearing down the trees ,on their 
‘banks are evil women distracted with passion slaying 
•their lovers. In all these instances we have the 
Kalidasian simile, a little superficial as yet and 
self-conscious, but for all that Kalidasian. When 
again he speaks of the Moon towards dawn growing 
pale with shame at the lovelier brightness of a woman’s 
face, of the rains coming like the pomp of some great 
Icing all blazing with lights, huge clouds moving along 
like elephants, the lightning like a streaming banner 
and the thunder like a peal of drums, of the clouds jlik^ 
^•archers shooting their rams at the lover from the 
rainbow stringed with lightning, one recognises, in spitje 
of the occasional extravagance of phrase and violent 
fancifulness, the Kalidasian form of conceit, not only 
in the substance which can be borrowed but in the 
wording and most of all in the economy of phrasp 
•expressing a lavish and ingenious fancy. Still more is 
this apparent in the sensuous and elaborate cpmparisoa 
■of things in Nature to women in ornamental attirp,-?- 
rivers, autumn, the night, the pale priyuogou creeper, . 

Most decisive • of all are the strokes' of vivid des- 
cription that give the poem its main greatness and 
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fulfil ita porposo. The seasons live before oar eyes as 
vn read Snmnier is here with its sweltenng heats, 
the stmbeanis boming like fires of sacnfice and the 
fcarth swept with whirhag gyres of dost dnven by mt(>* s 
lerable gostB. Yonder lies the hon forgetting his impolso , 
and his nnghty leap , his tongoo lolls and weanly from 
tune- to t^nie he Bhaica his mane , the snake with lowered 
head panting and dragging his coils laboora over the 
blazing dost of the road , the wild boare ore digging m 
the dncd mod 'with their long saonts as if they would 
borrow then way into the cool earth , the btsons wander 
en^crywfaoro dumbly desiring water The forests are grim 
and parched, brown and aero and before long they 
are m the clutch of fire Bnt the rams come, and what 
may bo yonder wnthing line wo see on the slopes ? It 
IS the young water of the rams, a new bom nvnlet, 
grey and full of insects and dust and weeds coiling 
like a snake down the hillside We watch the beauty 
of the monntama streaked everywhere with waterfalls 
their high rocks kusaed by the stooping clouds^ andv 
their sides a gorgeous chaoe of peacocks on the 
honsoQ the greet clouds blue as lotus-petals climb 
hugely into the sky and move across it in slow proces- 
sion before a sluggish breeke. Or look at yonder 
‘covidara tree, its braucbes trfaubled softly with wind, 
’Bwannmg with honey-drunken bees and its leaves 
teqdef \vith little opening buds. The moon at night 
■gazes down at us liko an unveiled face m the skies» 
the racing stream dashes its nppleg m the wild 'duck 5 
face, the wmd comes trembling through the burdened 
ncc-stalks; dancmg with the crowding courboucs. 
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making one flowery ripple of the lotus-wooded lake. 
Here there can be no longer any hesitation. These 
descriptions which remain perpetually \vith the eye, 
visible and concrete as an actual painting, belong, in 
the force with which they are visualised and the magni- 
ficent architecture of phrase with which they are 
presented, to Kalidasa, alone among Sanskrit poets. 
Other poets, his successors or imitators, such as Bana 
or even Bhavabhuti, overload their description with 
words and details , they have often lavish colouring but 
never an equal power of form, their figures do not 
appear to stand out of the canvas and live. 

And though we do not find here quite the marvellous 
harmonies of verse and diction we find in the Raghu, 
yet we do come across plenty of preparation for them. 
Here for instance is a verse whose rapidity and lightness 
restrained by a certain half-hidden gravity is distinctly 
Kalidasa’s : 

“ Seizing the woodland edges the forest fire increases 
with the wind and burns in the glens of the mountains, 
it crackles with shrill shouting in the naraboo reaches ; 
it spreads wide m the grasses gathenng hugeness in a 
moment and harasses the beasts of the wilderness.”' 

And again for honeyed sweetness and buoyancy 
what can be more Kalidasian than this ? 

“ The male cuckoo, drunken with the wine of the 
mango juice kisses his beloved, glad of the sweet 
attraction, and yonder bee in the lotus-blossom murmur- 
ing hums flattery’s sweetness to his sweet.” 

There are other stanzas which anticipate something 
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of the npeflt Kalidasian movements by their g r a vi ty^ 
■nsvity and strengths 

'* Setting the flowermg branches of the mango tree 
qnrvenng spreading abroad the cry of the cnckoo to the 
regions the wind fares forth like a lover ravishing the 
hearts of mortals, by the passing of the dcwfalls 
gracious m the spnngtido.” 

If wo take KjUidasa anywhere in his lighter metres 
wo shall at once perceive their essential kinship with 
the verse of the Seasons. 

It Is the same suave and slallfol management the 
tamo exquisite and nnobtrosive weaving of labial, 
dental and liqmd assonance with a recurring sibilant 
note, the same soft and perfect footing of the sylla 
blcs Only the language is richer and more developed. 
We do not find this peculiar kmd of perfection m 
any other master of classical verso. Bhavabhnti’s 
manner is bold, strenuous external , Jayadeva^i music 
as baaed palpably upon assonance and alliteration which 
he uses with extraordinary brilliance and bmlds into- 
the most enchanting melodies bat withont delicacy 
restraint or disgmso l!f there were any real cause for 
doubt of the aothocship, this verse would clearly 
vindicate the Seasons for KgTMnm 

Such a this remarkable poem which soma, led away 
by its undoubted splendours, have put m the first rank 
of Kalidasa’s work. Its ortnrtic defects and its 
comporatlTO crudity forbid us to follow tbena. It la 
uncertain in plan, 111 fused. Sometimes raw in its 
imagery uneq^ m its execution But for all that 
it must have come ii^ion its contemporanca like the 
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'dawning of a new sun in the skies. Its splendid 
fiction and versification, its vigour, fire and farce, its 
sweetnt ss of spirit and its general promise and to some 
extent actual presentation of a first-rate poetical 
genius must have made it a literar}' event of the first 
importance. Especially it is significant in its daring, 
gift of sensuousness. The prophet of a hedonistic 
civilisation here seixes with no uncertain hand on the 
materials of his work, A vivid and virile interpreta- 
tion of sense-life in Nature, a similar interpretation of 
all elements of human life capable of greatness 
or beauty, seen under the light of the senses and 
•expressed in the terms of an aesthetic appreciation 
' — this is the spirit of Kalidasa’s first work as it is 
of his last. At present he is concerned only with 
the outward body of Nature, the physical aspects of 
things, the vital pleasures and emotions, the joy and ' 
beauty of the human body , but it is the first necessary 
step on the long road of sensuous and poetic c\pcncncc 
‘‘and expression he has to travel before he ^c^chcs his 
goal in his crowning work, the Birth of the Wargod, 
where the Supreme Him'^clf and the mystery of ■spiri- 
tual fulfilment arc approached through the portal of 
the senses. 



THE RIGHT OF ASSOCIATION 

f 

Speech delivered at Howrah m the year 1909 

{AnnuaS rrmtittt of th* Howrah Ptof^ j 
My fnoad Pandit Gispati Kavyatirtha baa somowhab 
whlrlrpfl to-day hts duty as it ivas sot down for him m 
the progranmie and left it to me. I bopfe you will not 
mind if I depart a little from the aoggestion he has 
mndii to me I would like, instead of assuming the 
role of a preacher and telling yon, your duties which 
yon know well enough youraelves, to take, if yon will 
allow me, a Bomewhat wider anbject not nnconiiected 
with it bnt of a wider range. In addressing yon to-day 
* I wish to say a few words aboot the general right 
as aasociatioQ especially as we have practised and are 
trying to practise it m India to-day I choose this 
subject for two reasons first, becaoso it is germane ter 
the nature of the meeting wo are holding and 
aocondly because wo have seen Arbitrary hands laid 
npoo that right of association which is everywhere 
chenshed as a sign and safeguard of liberty and 
of development of a common hfc. 

There are three rights which are particularly chenshed 
by free nations. In a nation the sovereign powers of 
Grovemment may be enjoyed by the few or the many but 
there are three things to which the people m European 
countries cling which they persistently claim and after 
which, if they have them not, they always asplnv 
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These are, first, the right of a free Press, secondly, the 
right of free public meeting, and, thirdly, the right of 
association. There iis a particular reason why they 
cling to these three as mherent rights which they claim 
as sacred and with ■ which authority has no right -to 
interfere^, The right of free speech ensures to the 
people the power which is the greatest means for self- 
development, and that is the power of spreadmg the 
idea. Accordmg to our philosophy it is the idea which 
is buildmg up the world. It is the idea which ex- 
presses Itself m matter and takes to itself bodies. This 
is true also m the life of humanity , it is true m politics 
in the progress and life of a nation. It is the idea 
which shapes matenal mstitutions. It is the idea which 
bmlds up and destroys admmistrations and Govern- 
ments. Therefore the idea is a mighty force, even 
when it has no physical power behmd it, even when 
it is not eqmpped with means, even when, it^ has not 
organised itself, in institutions and associations. Even 
then the idea moves freely abroad through the minds 
of thousands of men and becomes mighty force. It is 
a power which by the very fact of being impalpable 
assumes, all the greater potency and produces all the 
morO .stupendous results. Therefore the right of free 
speech, is cherished because it gives the idea free 
movement, gives the nation that power' which ensures 
its future development, which ensures success in any 
struggle for national life, however stripped it may be of 
jneans and mstruments. - It is enough that the idea, is 
there and that the idea lives and circulates. Then the 
idea matenalixes itself, finds means and mstruments. 
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•cftnqtiart all obstacles and goes on developing nntil 
it IS expressed and estabUshedm permanent and victor! 
ona forms. j 

This right of free speech talms the form first of a 
free Press. It is the Press which on its paper wings 
camos the idea abroad from city to city, fromprovmco 
to provmce until a whole continent 13 bound together 
by the Imlm of one common aspiration The right of 
public meeting brings men together That is another 
force. They meet together on a common ground, 
moved by a common impulse and as they stand or sit 
together m their thoosands, the force of the idea Within 
Tnoves them by the magnetism of crowds. It moves 
from one to another till the hidden rtaftrf, the mighty 
force wrthm, starred by the words thrown oot from the 
platfonn travels from heart to heart, and masses of man 
are not only moved by a common foelmg and common 
aspiration, but by the foccd of that magnetism prepared 
to act and fulfil the idea. Then cotoa the right of 
association, the third of these popular rights. Givrar^ 
■the common aspiration, common idea, common onthosi 
asm and common wish to act, it gives the instrument 
which binds men to strive towards the common object 
"by common and associated actions the bonds of 
brotherhood grow energy m creases, the idea begins 
to matonaluo itself to woric m practical affairs and that 
which was yesterday merely on idea, merely a word 
thrown oot by the eloquence of the orator, becomes a 
question of practical politics. It becomes work for it 
’begins to work and fulfil itself Therefore the people 
prize these rights, considor them a valuable assot^ 
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cling to and cherish and' will not easily sacrifice them. 
TherefCre they resent the arbitrary mterference which 
takes from'them what they consider mdispensable for' 
the preparation of national life. 

Association is the mightiest thmg in humanity , it is 
the mstrument by which humanity moves, it is vthe- 
means by which it grows, it is the power by which it 
progresses towards its final development. There are 
three ideas which are of supreme moment to humane 
life and have become the watch-words of humamty. 
Three words have the power of remoulding nations- 
and Governments, liberty, equality and fraternity. 
These words cast forth into being from the great stir 
and movement of the eighteenth century stir men 
because they point to the ultimate goal towards which 
human evolution ever moves. This liberty to which we 
progress is liberation out of a state of bondage. We 
move from a state of bondage* to an origmal liberty. 
This IS what our oWn religion teaches. This is what 
our own philosophy suggests as the goal towards 
which we move, mukh or moksha- We are bound in 
the beginning by a lapse from pre-existent freedom, 
we strive to shake off the bonds, we move forward 
^d forward until we have achieved the ultimate- 
emancipation, that other freedom of the soul, of the 
body or the whole man, that utter freedom from all 
bondage towards which humanity is alwa}^ aspiring. 
We in India have found a mighty freedom within i 
ourselves, our brother-men* m Europe have worked" 
towards freedom without. We have been moving on 
parallel lines towards the same end. They havei 
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foxmd out the to external freedom. We have 
found ont the way to intcfual freedom. We meet and 
give to each other what we have gamed. Wo have 
learned from them to aapire after external as thty 
will learn from ns to aspire after mtemal freedom. 

Eqnahty is the second term m the tnplo gospeL It is 
a thing which mflnktn d has never accomplished. From 
meqoality and through meqnahty wo move, but it^ to 
equity Our rebgion, our philosphy sots equal ity for 
■ward as the essential condition of emancipation. All 
religions send us this message m a different form hut it 
IS one message. Christianity says we are all brothers 
children of one God. Mahomedanism says we are the 
subjects and servants of one Allah, we are all equal m 
the sight of God. Hinduism says there is one vtuthout 
a second. In the high and the low m the Brahmm 
and the Sudra, in the aamt and the smner there is one 
Narayana, one God and Ho is the soul of all man. Not 
until you have realised Him, known Narayana m alh 
and the Brahmm and the Sodm, the high and the low 
the samt and the sinner are equal m your eyes, then 
and not until then you have knowledge, you have 
freedom until then yon are bound and ignorant The 
equality which Europe has got is external pohtical 
eqnahty She is now trymg to achieve social equably 
Now a-days their hard^eamed political liberty is 
begmnmg to fall a bttlo upon the people of Europe, 
because they have found it does not give perfect 
bemg or happmess and it is barren of the sweetness 
of brotherhood. There is no fraternity m this liberty 
It B merely a political liberty j They have not either 
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the liberty within or the full equality or the fraternity. 
So they are turning a little from what they have and 
they say increasingly, *‘Let us have equality, let us have 
the second term of the gospel towards which we 
strive.” Therefore socialism is growing in Europe. 
Europe is now trymg to achieve external equality as 
the second term' of the gospel of mankmd, the univer- 
sal ideal. I have said that equality is an ideal ever! 
with us but we have not tned to achieve it without. 
Still we have learned from them to strive after 
political equahty and m return for what they have 
given us we shall lead them to the secret of the equality 
within. 

' Again there is fraternity. It is the last term of the 
gospel. It IS the most difficult to achieve, still it is a 
thmg towards which all religions call and human 
aspirations rise. There is discord m life, but mankmd 
yearns for peace and love. This is the reason why 
the gospels which preach brotherhood spread quickly 
and -excite passionate attachment. This was the 
reason of the xapid spread of Christianity. This 
was the reason of Buddhism’s rapid spread in this 
country and throughout Asia. This is t the essence 
ef humamtarianism, the modem gospel of love for 
mankind. None of us have achieved our ideals, but 
human society has alwaj^ attempted an imperfect and 
limited fulfilment of it. It is the nature, the dharma 
Df humamty that it should be unwilling to stand alone. 
Every man seeks the brotherhoo d of his fellow and we 
can only live by fraternity with others. Through all 
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Its difierences and discords htumnity is striving to 
becooje one. 

In India m tbs ancient tunas wo had many kinds- 
of association for onr life was much more complex and 
developed than it became afterwards. We had onr 
political associations. We had onr commerciaL 
aasooatioas onr educational, our religions associatiOQs. 
As m Enropo, so m India men nmted together for 
many mterests and worked m association for common- 
ideals. Bat by the inroads of mvasion and calamity 
onr life became broken iind disintegrated. Still though 
■wo lost nradi, we had our characteristic forms m 
which we strove to achieve that ideal of association and/ 
nmty In onr society we had organisad a common 
■vill^ life. It was a one and single village life m 
which every matt felt hilnsolf to be something a part 
of a single organism. We had the joint family by 
■which we tried to estibbsh the principle of assoaatiorL 
m our family life- We have not m our social develop, 
ments followed £ho path which Europe has folio wodT 
We have never tended to break- mto scattered units. 
The pnntnple ol assomahoo the dttempt to orgamxe 
brotherhood -was dominant m onr life. We had 
the organisation of caste of which now k-days ■we hoar 
such hitter complamta. It had no doubt many 
po^ibly inherent defects, but it -was an attompt^iowevcr 
imperfect, to base Society upon the pnnciplo of a^ocia- 
tion the principle of closely organising a common life 
fohnded on common ideas common fechngs, contmoni 
te n de n cies, a common moral dtsaplmo and sense ol 
<tofporate-noooar Then we bad an institution whichi 
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in its form was peculiar to India which helped to bind 
men together in close brotherhood who had a common 
guru or the initiation into a common religious fraternity, 
* All these we had. Then the impact of Europe came 
upon us and one by one of these institutions began to be 
broken. Our village life is a thing of the past.The village 
has lost its community, it has lost its ideals, has lost that 
•mutual cordiality and binding together by an intimate 
common life which held it up and made its life sweet and 
wholesome. Everywhere we see in the village moral 
deterioration and material decay. Our joint family has 
been broken. We are scattering into broken units and 
brother no longer looks upon brother. There is no 
longer the bond of love which once held us together^ 
because the old ties and habit of association are being 
broken up. Our caste has lost its reality. The life 
has gone irom within it and it is no longer an insti- 
tution which helps towards unity, a common life or 
any kind of brotherhood. For once the idea is broken, 
^he ideal within which is the pnnciple of life is impaired, 
the form breaks up and nothing can keep it together. 
Therefore we find all these things perishing. 

Well, we have been losing these things which were 
part of our associated life. But on the other hand we 
looked at the civilised nations of the West who are 
rushing upon us and breaking our society to pieces,, 
and we saw that in those nations there were other 
centres of association, other means of uniting together 
However imperfectly we began to seize upon them, 
and try to use them, our life in the nineteenth century 
was a weak and feeble life. It had no ideals, no mighty 
21 
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impolBcs behind to dnve or uplift it It waj bowfldered 
and broken by the forces that came upon it it did not 
know how to move and m what direction to move. It 
tned to take whatever it could from the life of the 
mleiB. It strove to take their pohtical a»ociatioo3 and 
develop that principle of association. But our 
politiiil associations had a feeble life boond toother 
only by a few common interests which by ineffbc 
trve means they tned to establish or protect. 
Pt^tical aasodatioo among ns led to very little 
action, for it was an afEsociation which looked mainly to 
others for help end did not look to the sonrces of 
strength within These and other kinds of aasooations 
which wo then tned to form tended mainly in one 
dbractioru They were institutions for the exchange of 
tbonght, associations for the spread of knowledge, by 
which we ujstmctivaly but imperfectly tned to en- 
courage and express the growing idea that was within 
ns. This was the one real valne of most of our political 
associationa. Then there came the flood of nabonal 
life, the rtnghty awakening which appeared first m 
BongaL The principle of association began to take a 
now form, it began to assume a new life. It no longer 
remained a feeble lastmmeot for the expression of the 
growing idea withm is, it began to become an instru 
ment mdoed. It began to become a power How did 
this new land of association grow and to what objects 
did it address itself ? The movement was not planned 
by any hnman brain it was not foreseen by any human 
foroBigbt It came of itself, it came as a flood comes 
as a storm comes. There had been slow proparatioas 
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which we did not institute or understand. These 
'preparations were mainly among the young men, the 
•rising generation, the hope of India. There the 
spirit first awoke. At first it was not what we would 
call an association : it was only a temporary union of 
young men for a temporary cause. They called them- 
,selves by a name which has since become terrible to 
many of our friends of the Anglo-Indian Press, They) 
called them'^elves volunteers. For what did they> 
volunteer? They volunteered for service to the' 
representatives of the nation who came together to 
deliberate for the good of the people. This is how it 
first came, as an idea of service, the idea of service to 
those who worked for the motherland. Out of that 
grew the idea of service to the Mother. That was the 
first stage and the root from which it grew into out’ 
political life. Then there was another stream which 
rose elsewhere and joined the first. Our Anglo-Indian 
‘-brothers to whom we owe so much and in so many 
ways, did us this service also that they always scoffed 
at us as weaklings, men who were doomed to perpetual 
slavery and had always been a race of slaves, because 
the people of Bengal had no martial gift because 
they are not physically ^ strong, because whoever 
chooses to strike them can strike and expect no blow . 
in return. Therefore they were unfit for self-govern- 
ment, therefore they must remain slaves for ever. 

Our Anglo-Indian friends do not proclaim that theory 
now. They have changed their tone. For the spirit of > 
the nation could bear the perpetual reproach no longer, . 
the awakening Brahman within our young men could 
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boar 'it no longer Aflsoaabon grew up for pbyiicaV 
oxeroiflo and the art of self defence grow mto those 
Samities which yon have seen flourishing and recently 
sttppreaaod. Wo were determined to wash the blemish 
away If this was the blemish to be weak, if this 
was the soorca of onr degradation we were defonnined 
to remove it. We said ‘ In pite of our physical weak 
no® wo have a strength within us which will remove 
our defects. We wUl be a race of bravo and strong 
men. And that we may be so wo will establish every 
where those associations for physical exorcise ” That, 
one would think, was an innocent object and had 
nothing in it which anyone could look upon with 
suspioon. In fact wc never thonght that we should 
be looked upon with scPpiaon. It is the Europeans 
who have trumpeted physical culture as a most vain 
able national asset, the thing m which the English 
speaking nations have pre-eminently excelled and 
which was the cause of their aucce® and energy. 
That was the second seed of association. • 

There was a third seed and it was the thing for 
which onr hearts yearned, the impulso towards brother 
hood. A now kind of association came mto being 
That was the association which stood by labour and 
service and solf-socnflce, whose object of existence 
was to help the poor and nurse the mck. That was 
flowenng out of the Hindu religion That was 
what Swann Vivekananda preached. That was what 
Aswmi Kumar Dntt strove to bring into organised 
existence. That was what the Ramaknshna Mission, 
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the ‘Little Brothers of the poor at Barisal tried to 
effect. This ^^as the third way in which the newasso- 
ciation established itself, the third seed of union, the 
third stream of tendency seeking fulfilment. All these 
streams of tendency came together, they united them- 
selves and have been m their broad united purifying 
current the glory of our national life for the last three 
years. These Samities of young men by labour, by 
toil for the country, .vorship of the motherland, held • 
themselves together and spread the habit of association 
and the growth of brotherhood over the land. That is 
their spirit and ideal and that the way in which these, 
associations have been established. 

These are the associations which have now been 
■crushed out of existence under a charge which cannot 
be and has not been maintained, a charge which has 
been disproved over and over again. It is a monstrous 
charge. The charge is that these associations aro 
associations of hatred and violence, associations fot 
rebellion and dacoity. That is the charge under which 
these associations have been suppressed, I have come 
recently back from Barisal. While I was there I 
heard and read 'something of the work of the young 
men’s association in Barisal, the association called 
the gwadesh Bandhab Samiti which with its net-( 
works covered the whole district of Backergunge, 
This association grew out of a much smaller association > 
started byAswini Knraar Dutt called the Little 'Brothers 
cf the Poor. What was the work commenced by these 
Little Brothers of the P^or ? When epidemichroke out, 
when cholera appeared m all its virulence, the ybun g 
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men I of tbo Bonsai Brajaniolian College went out uy 
bands They nnrecd the aick, they took charge of 
those who had teen abandoned, they took np in their 
amu thoM whom’thoy found lying on the roadside. 
They were not deterred m those moments by the- 
prejndicejof cast© or by the difference of creid The 
orthodox Brahmm took np in bis bosom and nursed 
the Mahoiucdan and the Namasodra. They did not 
mmd the epidemic or fear to catch the cootagioiL They 
took np and nursed them as brother nurses brother^ 
and thus they rescued many from the grasp of deaths 
AswiDi Knmar Dutt is m exilo How did bo cstabhsh 
that inflocncc which caused him to bo thonght 
dangerous? By philanthropy by eemce. While or diuary 
colleges under the control of the Government were mere 
sonlleas machines where they cram a few packets of 
useless knowledge into the brain of the atudent Aswinr 
Kumar breathed his own lofty and noble soul into the 
Brajamohan College and made it an engine indeed out 
of which men were turned m which bou-ts and souls 
were formed. He breathed hia noble qnahties mto the 
youngfEDcn who grew up m the chenahmg warmth and 
sunlight of his influence. He made his college an 
mstltution which in the esentials of education was a 
model for any educahonal institntion in the world. 
This; is how he bmlt up his influence among the* 
educated class, Tbev followed hhn because he had 
shaped Ibeir sonla between his hands. It 'is therofoco 
that they loved him, it is therefore that they sew no 
fanlt ID him Bis mfluence ambng the common people 
"Was bmlt up by love, servico and philanthropy It was 
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^ F the seed he planted that the Swadesh Bandhab 
out of ^ 

Samit* grew. 

^yjiat was the work of this Samiti, the existence of 
whicl longer be tolerated in the interests of 

the safety of the Empire. First of all it 

cont^wried with that blessed work which the Little 
BrothH^ of the Poor had begun, nursing, serving, 
the poor, the sick and the suffering. They made 
r ideal to see that there was no sick man or sick 
n of however low a class or depressed a caste, of 
it could be said that they went unhelped in 
^'^“““^ickness in the Backergunge distnct. That was 
" t crime the association committed, 
second crime was this. These young men went 
fro^'house to house seeking out the suffering and the 
2y w'hen famine broke out in the country. To those 
patiently famishing [they brought succour, 
but th^^ more. There were many people who belong- 
the respectable classes on whom the hand of 
famin? would not go for help to the 

relief would not complain and show their 

^ to the world. The young men of Barisal sought 
“hese cases and secretly, without injuring the 
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Smen from starvation. This was the second crime 


Swadesh Bandhab Samiti. 

in there was another. The social life of Bengal 


is full discord and quarrels. Brother quarrels with 

brother and quarrels with bitter hatred. They carry 

their f lawcourts , they sin against the Mother 

• smselves and in others , they sow the seed of 
In th( ’ 
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lasting enmity and hatred between their families. And 
beyond th» there is the mm^ the impoverishment of 
persistent litigation The young men of the Swadesh 
Bandhab Samiti said^ “ ThM should not bo tolerated 
any more We will settle their differences, we will 
make peac» between brother and brother We will 
Bey to our people “ If there is any dispute lot us try to 
settle it firrt If you are dissatisfied with our decision 
yon can always go to the lawcourts , but let ns try 
first.” They tried, end hundreds of cases were settled 
out of court and hundreds of these seeds of enmity 
and hatred were destroyed. Peace and love and 
brotherhood began to mcrcaso m the land. This was 
their third crime. 

Their fonrtb offence is a great crime now a days. 
Those young men had the hardihood to cuganise and 
help the progress of Swadeshi m the land There was 
no violence. By love, by pcriuasioo by moral pressure, 
by appeals to the Samaj and the interests of the country 
they did this work- They helped the growth of our 
industries they helped it by organising the condition 
for their growth the only condition in which these 
mfants,lbese feeble and longmshing mdcetnes can grow 
the general detemnnatioo to take our own goods and 
not the goods of others to give preference to onr 
Mother and not to any stranger In no other district 
of Bengal m no other part of India was Swadeshi so 
well organised so perfoitJy organised So peacefully and 
quietly organised as m Bansal That was the last and 
worst crime they committed. For these cnmes they have 
been proclaimed they have been forbidden to exist. 
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This Swadesh Bandhab Samiti carried organisation to 
a perfection which was not realised in other districts 
^)ecause it is not every district which can have an 
Aswini Kumar Dutt or a Satish Chander Chatterji. 
But the same impulse was there, the same tendencies 
were there. I do not know any single society of the 
kind in Bengal which has not made some attempt to 
help the people in times of famine or to bring succour 
to the sick and suffering or to remove quarrels and 
discord as well as to help the growth of Swadeshi by 
organising that exclusive preference to which we have 
given the name of Boycott. These were general offences, 
common crimes. 

But there was another thing that led to the suppres- 
-sion. This was an association that had that very 
dangerous and lethal weapon called the lathi. The use 
of the lathi as a means'of self-defence was openly taught 
nnd acquired, and if that was not enough there was 
the imagination of a very highly imaginative police 
which saw hidden behind the lathi the bomb. Now 
nobody ever saw the bombs But the police were 
quite equal to the occasion ; they thought there might 
be bombs And what if there were not , their 
imagination was quite equal to realising any bomb that 
could not be materialised, — m baitakkhanas and else- 
where. The police suspected that the lathi was the 
father of the bomb. Their procedure was simple with 
the simplicity of the highest detective genius. When 
fthey heard of a respectable-sized dacoity, they imme- 
-■diately began to reason it out. They said “ Now why 
are there so many dacoities in the land , obviously the 
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lathi fathered the bomb and the bomb fathers the^ 
dacoitiea. Who have latbH ? The aanuties Thtfefocn 
it IB proved- The SamitieB are the daxx)its. Our effi* 
cicnt police have always shown a wondcrfol ability 
Geoa^Iy when a dacoity is committed, the police are 
nowboTQ near They have not altered that 
the golden rule still obtains. They are not 
to be ferand when the dacoity takes place. They only 
come np when the dacoity la long over and say * Well, 
this 13 the work of the National volunteers ” They 
look round to see what is the nearest Samiti and, i| 
they find any which has been especially active m 
farthering Swadeshi they say Here is the Saxmti. 
And if there is anyone who was somewhat active m 
connection with the work of tha Samiti, they say at 
once Well here is the maiL And if ho is a boy of 
any age from twelve opwards bo ranch the bolter 
The man or boy a instantly arrested and put into hajat*. 
After rotting there some days or weeks, the police can 
get no evidcacQ and the roan has to be roleas^ That 
does not frighten the couragootis police they im 
mediately arrost the next likely perton belonging to 
the Saraifi So they go on pensevonng tmtil they lose 
all hope of finding or creating evidence. Soraetimes 
they persist, and memb «3 of the Samitics, aomotimea 
mere boys, have to rot m hajat until the»case goes up. 
to a court of jcotico and the judge looks at the case 
and alter he has patiently heard it ont has to aak,. 
‘ Well, but where ifl the evidence ? 

Formerly, you may remember those of you who have- 
lived in tiw viUagea, that wherever thexe was any 
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man in a wllage who was physically strong the 
police Wrote down his name in the black book of bud- 
mashes, He w'as at once put down as an undesirable. 
That was the theory, that a man who is physically 
strong must be a hooligan. Physical development was 
thus stamped out of our villages and the physique of 
our villagers began to deteriorate until this movement 
of akharas and Samities came into existence to rescue 
the nation from absolute physical deterioration and 
decay. But this was an immortal idea in the mind of 
our police and it successfully effected transmigration. 
It took this form, that this Samities encourage physical 
education, they encourage lathi-play, therefore they 
must be the nurseries of violence and dacoity and 
factories of bombs. Our rulers seems to have ac- 
cepted this idea of the police. So perhaps this is the 
crime these Samities have committed. Nothing has been 
proved of all this easy theorizing. It is yet to be 
known when and where the bomb has been asso- 
ciated with the work of the Samities in Eastern-, 
Bengal. There was indeed a great dacoity in 
Eastern Bengal and the theory was started that it 
was done by one of the Samities, but even our able- 
detective police were unable to prove any association, 
in that case. They did catch hold of some young men 
. apparently on principle. There is a confidential rule, — 
it IS confidential but the public have come to know of 
it, — that “ somebody must be punished for the day’s, 
work.” That was the circular of a Lieutenant-Governor 
of this province and. the police no doubt thought it 
ought to be observed faithfully. So they caught hold 
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of soma likaly maa and the people so charged were 
about to be ” pmiisbed for the day s work ’ hot for 
tuoatflly for them a jodgo sat opoa the High Coart 
Bench who remembered that there was sach a thing as 
law and another thmg called evidence, things whoso 
existence was m danger of being forgotten m this 
coantry He applied the law, he Insisted on having 
the evidence, and you all know the result 
Tbeee associations then, which were the expresaion of 
OUT growing national life and the growing feeling of 
Iffotberhood among ns did such work as I have described 
gn/l these wore the ways gmlUess of any offence m the 
eyes of the law m which they did their work. Still they 
Tiave been suppreased not because they were cnnunol, 
but because their oxiatenco was mconvenient It has 
always been the case that when established lostitatioas 
of government were unwilling to move with the times, 
"they have looked with suspicion upon the right of 
association and the nght of free speech, they have dis- 
couraged the right of a free press and the right of public 
meeting By deitrojdng these instruments they have 
thonght to arrest the progress which they did not 
lovtt This policy has never permanently snccoedod, 
yet it IS faithfolly repeated with that aingolar stupidity 
which seems natoral to the human race. The sword 
-of Damocles hangs over oar press. It is nominally 
free but we never know when even that sunulacmm 
of freedom may not be taken from it ' There la a law 
of Sedition so beantifnlly vague and comprehensive 
that DO one knows when he is comcrnttiag aediUon and 
when he is not Thera is a law against the preach* 
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ing of violence which enables a Magistrate whenever 
he chooses to imagine that your article advocates 
violence, to seize your machine. The Press is taken 
a^^ay and of course the case goes up to the High 
Court, but by that time the paper suffers so much 
that it becomes difficult or impossible for it to rear 
its head again. There is a notification by which as 
I pointed out in Beadon Square the other day, a 
meeting becomes peaceful or criminal not according 
to the objects or to the behaviour of the people 
assembled but according as the sun is up or the 
sun is down. There is a law of proclamation by 
which our right of association can bo taken from us 
whenever they please by a stroke of the pen. The 
Bntish people have certain traditions, they have certain 
ways of thinking and fixed ideas of which they 
cannot entirely get rid It is for that reason they 
have not yet passed a law entirely and expressly 
suppressing the freedom of the Press or the right of 
public meeting. But even that may come. What should ■ 
we do under these circumstances ? We see the sword of 
Damocles hanging lower and lower over our heads Our 
association may be declared criminal and illegal at any 
moment. The Executive can at any moment it pleases 
confiscate our Press. We ourselves are liable to 
be arrested and harassed at any moment without 
evidence, “ on suspicion,” by an irresponsible and 
apparently unpunishable police. Under whatever 
difficulties and whatever restrictions may be put upon 
os, we must of course go on. But the restnctions 
may be greater in future. The sword is hanging- 
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lower and lower over otrr heads Still we cannot stop 
m onr work. The force withlmis cannot be baulked, 
the call cannot bo denied Whatevrr penalty be 
raflicted on to foe the enma of patnotfsm, whatever 
peril we may have to face in the folfllment of onr duty 
to onr nation, we must go on, we nrast carry on the 
country's work- 

After all what a an association 7 An association is not 
a thing which cannot exist milea we have a Chairman 
and a Vice Chairman and a Secretary An association 
o not a thing which cannot meet aale» it has its fixed 
meeting place Association Is a thing which depends 
upon the feeling and the force within ns. Association 
means trnity associabon means brother hood, associa 
6on means bmdlng together m ond common work. Where 
ihero ifl life where there is seU-saenflee where there is 
dismterosted and nnselfish toil where there are these 
thmgs within ns, the work cannot stop. It cannot stop 
even if there be one man who is at all risks prepared to 
carry it on. It is only after all the question of working 
it IS not a question of the means for work It is simply 
a question of working together m common m one way 
or in another It is a matter of asking each other from 
•time to time what work there is to be performed to 
day and what is the best way of performing it 
what are the best means of helping onr coontrymen, 
what work we shall have to do to-morrow of the day 
after and having Bottled that to do it at the appointed 
time and in the appointed way That is what I mean 
-when I say that it ii a question of worldog and not of 
means It is not that these things cannot be dona 
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except by the forms which our European education 
has taught us to value. Whatever may be the 
difficulties we can go on with the work. The associa- 
tion that we shall have will be the association of 
brothers who are united heart to heart, of fellow- 
workers joined hand-in-hand in a common labour, the' 
association of those who have a common motherland. 
It IS the association of the whole country, to which 
every son of India and every son of Bengal ought by 
the duty of his birth to belong, an association which no 
force can break up, the association of a unity which 
grows closer day by day, of an impulse that comes 
from on high and has drawn us together m order that 
we might realise brotherhood, in order that the Indian ' 
nation ma)’’ be united and united not merely in the 
European way, not merely by the common self-interest, 
but united by love for the common country, united by 
the ideal of brotherhood, united by the feeling that we 
are all sons of one common Mother who is also the 
manifestation of God in an united humanity. That is 
the association which has been coming into being, 
and has not been destroyed, since the movement came 
into existence This is the mighty association, which 
unites the people of West Bengal with the people of 
East and North Bengal and defies partition, because it 
embraces every son of the land ,^ — bhai hhat ek thatn, or 
brother and brother massed inseparably together. This 
is the ideal that is abroad and is waking more and more 
■consciously within us. It is not merely a common self- 
interest. It awakens God within us and says, “ you are 
all one, you are all brothers. There is one place in which 
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yon all rooet and that i3 yonr common Mother , That is- 
not merely the aoih That la not merely a division of land 
but It 13 a living thing. It is the Mother m whom you 
moTO and have your being. Realise God m the nation^ 
realise God in your brother realise God In a wide 
human ossociatiou. This is the ideal by wbudi 
bumarnty i3 moved all over the world the ideal which* 
IS the dharma of the Knli3mga and it is the ideal of 
love and service which ts the young men of Bengal 
BO thoroughly realised, love and service to your 
brotheiB, love and service to your Mother and this^ 
ifl the association wo are forming the great aaocia 
tion of the people of Bengal and of the whole people 
of India. It incroBSes and will grow for over m 
spite of all the obstacle* that nse m its way When 
the Bpuit of Aswim Kumar Dutt comes mto every 
leader of the people and the natioo becomes one great 
Swadeah Bandhab SaroiU then it will bo accomplished.. 
This is for ever our national ideal and in its 
strength our nation Will rise whatever law they make 
our nation will nse and live by the force of the law 
of Its own being. For the fiat of God has gone out 
to the Indian nation Unite bo free, be one, be- 
great 
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A Study 

T he \^ntings of Dr. A. K. Coomarasawmy act as a. 

tonic on one’s mind in these days of a nascent 
nationalism in India. They are charged just 
v,ith that spint which nationalism strives to express^ 
The} voice just that message which nationalism needs^ 
Their refrain is India ! India ! What is Indian 
nationalism after all but the consciousness to her sons 
of a place found for India in the world ? Tha.t India is 
not a mere geographical expression but a living 
organism , that India’s past has not been in vain , that 
Indian life must continue to flow along the channels 
cut through ages, even while reinforced by the w'ealtb 
of w'aters poured in by tributary streams in its onward 
march , that India stands to-day at the threshold of a 
future before whose brightness her past will grow 
dim , that her name is still potent to feed in the hearts 
of her children fires of endless sacrifice , that there is 
no joy more alluring to her sons and daughters, no 
privilege more priceless, than the vow of service to- 
her , are not these things the inspiration of Indian 
nationalism? And these are the things of which Dr. 
Coomarasawmy’s writings ate an expression in language 
of striking beauty. 

Dr Coomarasawmy is a master of English style, 
«nd as purely literary productions alone his writings 
22 
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have a high value. None who has not read them can 
reali* their throbbing beauty of language. A chiselled 
simplicity a limpid purity a directness and pomtedness 
of phrase — qualities like these lend to his style a force 
all their own But perhaps it ts vigour of thought 
mDre even than charm of stylo that is the secret of 
his power The reader will have occasion to judge 
for himself from the oxtra'^ts given m the coarse of 
the sketch but we shall hero quato one or two 
passages The Do'^or is descnbing an Indian raosical 
party — 

Perhaps yon are In the Sontb Yon have gone to a 
mnaical party a wedding at tbo homo of a friend* yon are 
Mated with many others on the cotton carpet, and before 
ytm is a band of dmmmen, obouts and players of the vtna 
and iamburl A Brahman dmrai on an earthen por A 
slender girl of fifteen yean rti demurely on the floor 
dnMsed in siUc brocade and golden chains, her feet and 
arms bare, and flowen in her hair Her mother u roated 
near hack against the wall she it is that trained the girl 
and DOW ebo watchM her proudly The only sounds are 
those of the four struigi of the Ivory mlaid tambun and tno 
tapping of the drum A*; yon are waiting for the mosif' tc 
begm a man with untidy hair and a laffron robe comes in 
and yoor host gives him eager welcome laying a white 
-cloth on a stool for him to sit upoa All know him welJ 
— he IS a tanyasi who wander* from temple to temple 
preaching little, not performing many coremonios, bat sing 
mg tsvarana and the hymn* of Manlkka Vachagar A* be 
Bits Hileot all eyes are tamed towards him and condonation 
drops to a whisper Presently he sing* tome hymn of 
pasBouato adoration of Srva His voice Is thin but very 
tweot, melting the heart his gentle itrotig penwnalits 
hold* every hateoer spell bound not lea*t the little dancer 
to whom the words and mnslc are »o famJHar bo is ‘'the 
dancer * and the drummer * friend and hero os much ai 
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7 oars. Some ono asks for a special hymn, ‘ My Grod, why, 
-hast thou forsaken me ?’ and he sings 

Me, meanest one, m mercy mingling Thou didst make 
Thine own, t 

"Lord of the Bull 1 Lo, thou’st forsaken me 1 O Thou 
who wear’st 

Oarb of fierce tiger’s skin I Abiding Uttarakosamangai’s 
King ( 

Thou of the braided lock 1 I fainting sink. Our 
Lord, uphold thou me I 

What though I press no more the crimson lips of 
maidens fair, 

With swelling breasts; behold! Thou hast forsaken 
me ; thou in, 

"Not out Thy worthy service, Uttarakosamangai's King, 

I am I Thou mad’st false me Thine own, why dost Thou 
leave me now 

Soon he rises, smiles at the musicians and speaks 
for a few moments with your host, and so goes away. 
And then you forget for a time this dreamer, in the 
beauty of the dance and the clamour of the drums. Of 
the dance you never weary ; there is eternal wonder in the 
perfect refinement of its grace, and the mental concentra- 
tion needed to control each muscle so completely , for this 
is not the passionate posturing born of a passing mood, 
but the elaborated art of three thousand years, an art that 
deceives you by its seeming simplicity, but m reality 
idealizes every passion, human and divine , for it tells of 
the intensity of Radha’s ilove for Krishna. Radha was 
the leader of the herd girls in Brindaban, and she, more 
than any, realised the depth and sweetness of the love of 
Krishna. 

Whatever place is held m the heart of Europe by the' 
love of Dante for his Lady BeatricCj of Paolo for Francesca, 
of Deirdre for Naoisi, is held in India by the love stones of* 
Rama and Sita, of Padmavati and Ratan Sen, and the love’ 
of Radha and Krishna Most wonderful of these was the^ 

' ; I < 

^‘Adapted from the translation by Dr. Pope. - i ' 
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iBre ol Rftdhft in the nbtolute Belf ‘kunender of the h’aman’ 
tool in her to um Divme In Kxithna is'sainmed np all love 
In tlm ccnfecratiOn of humanity there is no place for the 
distinction— always foreign to Indian thought— of sacred 
and profane. But when id love the finite is broogfat mto 
the pretence of the infinite, when the consoonaneas of ranor 
and outer is destroyed in the ecstasy of union with one 
beloved, the moment of realisation is expressed ra Indian 
poetry under the symbol of the speech of Ksdha the leader 
of the Gopli With Krishna the Divine Cowherd And 
Knsbna Is the Lord Radha, the soal that strives m 
■elf sniTcnder for inseparable o n eness And so both have 
told of ^ I.ord —the ascetic for whom all earthly beauty 
is a vam thmg and the dancing girl who is mtstress of 
every art that chartna the senses- 

The music is to hut aU night but yon have to bo homo 
ere dawn and as you pass along the rood in the bright 
moonlight, yon see that life, and the renunciatian of life, 
lead both to the same goal at last. Both ascetic and 
mosldan shall be one Brahman with himself it is only a. 
question of time more or less, and time as every one 
l^ws, is unneaL 

Oh Lord look not npon my evil qualities I 
Thy name O Lord is same-sightodoeas. 

Make ns both one Brahman. 

Thu Hindu song of Sodrai is said to have been Rnng by a. 
dancing girl at a Rajpnt court And there comes to yoa 
too the thought, that “ Who so sceth all bemg* in That One„ 
wwd That in ail, henceforth shall doubt no more." 

All this IS passing away when it is gone, men will look 
back on it with hungry eyes, as some have looked upon the 
life even of Medial Europe, or of Greece. When 
civilisation has made of life a business, it will be. 
remembered that life was oner an art when culture Is the 
privilege of bookworiHS, It will be remembered that it wan 
on ce a part of life itself not something achieved m stolen 
moments of relief from the s er rtfiB bosineBB of being an. 
anginc-drivsr a clerk, or a Governor 
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Let those who are sttll part of such a life take uote of it 
that they may tell their children of it when it is nothing* 
but a memory. A ' practical ’ and ‘ respectable ’ world 
has no place for the dreamer and the dancer ; they belong 
to the old Hindu towns where the big temples and the 
chatrams tell of the faith and munificence of kings and 
merchant p-inces In Madras, there is the military band, 
or the music hall company on tour, — what does it want 
^ With ascetics or with dancing girls ? 

In the following passage he describes the present 
condition of India (the Doctor would of course admit 
that there is some hope in the new nationalism) ; — 

Think of our duty from another point of view; is not the 
ancient virtue of hospitality binding on us ? Yet now the 
shame of hospitality refused is oars; how many have coma 
to India, reverencing her past, ready to learn of her still, 
and have been sent empty away 1 the student of Social 
Economy finds a highly organised society m the process of 
disintegration without any of the series and constructive' 
effort required for its re organisation under changed 
conditions ; the student, architecture finds a tradition 
living still — but scorned by a people devoted to the imitation 
>. of their rulers, buildings, copies of English palaces and 
French villas in the very presence of men who still know 
how to build, and under the shadow ot buildings as noble 
as any that the world has seen The student of Fine Art 
is shown inferior imitations of the latest European ‘ styles,’ 
where he should find some new and living revelation; thh 
decorative artist sees the traditional craftsmen of India 
thrown out of employment by the mechanical vulgarities of 
Birmingham and Manchester, without the least effort made 
to preserve for future generations the accumulated skill 
and cunmng of centuries of the manufacture of materials 
and Wares which have commanded the admiration of the 
world. The musician of other lands hears little but the 
gramophone or the harmonium m India , the man df 
religion finds the crudest materialism replacing a reasoned 
mstaphysic , the lover of freedom beholds a people who • 
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can bo ImpriEoiiccl ot deported for mdefinito ported*^ 
witboat tnol/acd too divid^ amongst tbcmeclve^o oQcr 
ideqnate retistance to tbte lawletsntiz in ■word 
man seeldng to widen his ovm oatloob wc» bat hit uwp 
&u:o distorted In an Indian mirror 

In another passage he deals with the edocatic m of 
Indian 'women and points out the danger of Chnstmn. 
Missionary efforts in that direction — 

Alas for watted opportunity! To tbare in the true 
edncation of the Indian woman wore indeed a privilcgo 
Behind her are the iraditiont of the great women of Indian 
history and myth women Btroug m lo\ o and war eainthood 
in rpbmbsJoG and in learning She is Btill a guarded flame 
tins daughter of a burred earla. She baa not to struggle 
for a bviog m a competitive scciety hot ifl free to be 
herself Upon her might bo lavished the resources of 
all cnlture, to make yet more perfect that which b already 
most exquisitely so Yon that have entered on the task so 
confidently with the ulterior motive of conversion have 
proved youtsolvc* unfit. Lay no blame on India for her 
slowness ^o accept the edocation yon have offered to her 
women praise bar ratbor for the wise instinct that leads 
her to miBtmst you. When you learn that none can truly 
educate those against nhoao ideals they are blmdly 
prejudiced when you realise that you can hot offer new 
modes of expressioo to facnlnes already exercised mother 
ways when you come with reverence, us well to learn 

toiteach when yon establish schools withm the Indian 
social ideal and i^ot antagonistic to it*— then, perhaps wo 
may ask yon to b^p na build upon that great foundation 
h»ot 1 trust before Jest there should be too much for the 
daughters of our daughters to nnleam. 

But the -wntings of the Doctor have as wc have 
already said, a special significance for the present 
generation m India, because they , minor India to her 
self At the present day every thinkmg man in India 
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confronted with the spectacle of the collision and 
conflict of two great and sharply distinguished civihsa- 
tions, IS asking himself the question, what shall he 
chosen and what rejected, what preserved ' and what 
added ? At such a juncture the views of a man, who 
has had special opportunities of studying and observing 
East and West and is moved by no inborn prejudice 
for or against either have incalculable value. To the 
East as to the West the Doctor would say ‘ Develop 
Along your own line, preserve your mtegrity.’ The 
world would grow monotonous and barren of beauty if 
It should be*organised on a uniform method. Diversity 
of types contributes to the richness of all. Moreover 
every country and civilisation can grov^ only along its 
own Imes, and blirid imitation would spell death The 
Doctor again and again in his writings quotes with 
telling-effect, as if it had a special significance for the 
present age, the Biblical saying ‘‘ What shall it profit 
a man if he gam the whole world and lose his own 
soul.” He wntes in one place — 

The world may be likened to a vast, as yet unprdered 
garden, having diverse soils and aspects, some watered, 
some and, some plain, some mountain , the different 
parts of which should properly be tended by different 
gardeners, having experience of diverse qualities of soil and 
aspect ; but certain ones have seized upon the plots of 
others, and attempted to replace the plants natural to 
those plots, with others more acceptable or profitable to 
themselves We have not to consider only the displaced 
gardeners who naturally do not admire and are not 
grateful for the changes introduced into their plots but to 
ask whether these proceedihgs are beneficial to tne owner 
of the garden, for whom the gardeners work. Who is this 
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owner bat the folk of the WorU of the future which \» 
ever bocortung the present ? Shall they bo glad or sorry 
If uniformity has replaced dlurenlty If but one typo of 
vegetation (s to bo found within thrir garden flourithiog 
perhaps in one part^ but alckly in anotbor what of the 
flower* that might have flouriih^ m that other part had 
they not been swept away ? 

Similarly to us the Doctor’s counsel would be: “Shako 
off the hypnotic spell that the West has cast over you. 
Be tme children of India, Forswear imitation Flee 
from parasitism and denationalisation as from the 
plague. By aughosing yourselves you are robbing 
yourselves of the privilege of serving humanity and 
enriching the sum of human culture. You have a great 
dwftl to give to the worlds and yon need not always 
fawn upon the foreigner for leaves and crumbs from hiS 
table. By all means leam from the foreigner but 
leam his boat But you cannot leam, neither assimilate 
vrhat you learn, unless, you are trua Indians and your 
heart is g iven first and foremost to your own Mother 
Self intognty Self realisation for evermore 1 of the 
part that India has to play in the fnture evolution of 
humanity, the Doctor writes — 

Let u* not forget that In tettiug tht* {deal of Nabonallem 
before us wo are not merely striving for a right but 
accepting a duty that is binding oa us, that of self realua 
tion to the utmost for the sake of othon India s ancient 
contribution to tbe civilisation of the world does not aai 
never can jiatify her children In belleviog that her work 
IS done. There Is work yet for her to do, which, if not 
done by her will remara /or aver undone We may not 
shirk our part in the re<irgani*atioD of life which is needed 
to make life tolerable under changed conditions It is for 
ui to show that iodustrial production can be organised on 
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■socialtstic Imc^ without converting the whole world into 
•groups of state-owned factories. It is for us to show that 
great and lovely cities c<m be built again, and things of 
beauty made in them, without the pollution of the air by 
smoke or the poisoning of the river by chemicals, for us to 
show that man can bo the master, not the slave of the 
mechanism he himself has created. 

It is for us to proclaim that wisdom is greater than 
knowledge ; for us to make clear anew that art is some- 
thing more than manual dexterity, or the mere imitation 
of natural forms. It is for us to investigate the physical 
and supersensual faculties anew in the light of the dis 
coveries of Physical Science and to show that Science and 
Faith may be reconciled on a higher plane than any reach- 
ed as yet. It is for us to mtellectualise and spiritualise the 
religious conceptions of the West, and to show that the 
true meaning of religious tolerance is not the refraining 
from persecution, but the real belief that different religions 
need not be mutually exclusive, the conviction that they 
are all good roads, suited to the varying capacities of those 
fthat tread them, and leading to one end. 

This and much more is our allotted task. Other peoples 
’have found other work to do, some of which we may well 
share, and some leave to those still best fitted to perform 
rt ; but let us not turn from our own task to attempt the 
seemingly more brilliant or more useful work of others. 
“ Better is one’s own duty, though insignificant, than even 
the well-executed duty of another.” Let us not be tempted 
by all the kingdoms of the earth , granted there is much 
that we have not, which others have, and which we may 
acquire from them , what is the price to be ? " What shall 
it profit a man if he gam the whole world and lose his own 
soul ?" 

Of the action and interaction of East and West the 
Doctor writes ; — ■ , , 

In the relations between India and England since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, two different and' 
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complamentary tondmidea hava boon at work tha rolaUvo 
fignificanco o! -wblcb jb Bomotirnei overicxakod Theso are- 
tbo lOBpectivo mflncnccj exorted by tho caJtnro and 
dvfliiatkm of each cocntry upon the other It ia true that 
tho Angbciretion of tho East has been iaffidantly obviom, 
tho correspooding Indlamaatfoo of the West is often over 
looked For the 6rst proceti manifests upon tho entfaco oT 
tbmgf the other in more hidden ways. 

In tho realm of tbo practical ompirical and matcnal Ufe 
India has been rensed to a realisation of tho fact that. In 
ber doToUon to the highest things, tbo has earned too for 
bor dlfferenco to tbo concrete. Stang by a Sense of her 
own impotence, she seeks to day to hold bor own hi 
e&ciency and In mannfactnre against tbo nations of tbe 
West. Tho imptUso towards this mastery of the concrete 
the critical and histoncal sense and above all, tbe re- 
statement of ber Own intnJtioDs in tbe more exact terms of 
modem scicnco are tbo things which India will owe to tho 
Wool 

Tbo complementary leoson is tho Mossage of tho East.*’ 
The Western nations, after a period of unparalleled 
•neceso in tho invesbgation of the concrete world the 

conquest of nature, and the adaptation of mochamcal 
contilvnnces to tbe material ends of life, are approebmg ' 
In every department a certain critical penod Tho far 
reaching devolopmente of commerciahsni are nudermining' 
their owe stability One-tenth of the British popnlation 
dUs in tbe gaol the workbooso or tbo lunatic asylum The 
increasing contrast between extremes of wealth and 
poverty the unemployed and many other argent proWoma 
point tbo same roorml Extreme developments of vulgarity 
and lelfishncSB imply the necessary reaction In science 
tbe limit of pouible investigation by physical means is in 
sight. The main body of saentific men cannot mneh 
longer avoid the necessity for the investigation of super- 
physical pbenomona by new methods. Tho problems oi 
tbe new psychology have made an absolute wnanco of the 
old In sin the arts, the extreme development of the” 
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critical, scientific and observing faculties has almost 
extinguished creative power. Science has corrupted art, 
until the aims of both are confused. And while on the 
one hand ‘ scientific materialism ’ is already out of date/ 
the old religious formulses are more and more rapidly- 
losing their hold on the best and most sincere minds. 
Even the accepted formulses of conventional morality are 
que'^tioned by the most advanced thinkers. In evety- 
departnient ol life there is evidence of the culmination for 
a .particular line of development, and the imminent neces- 
sity of some new synthesis. . 

The inwardne'-s of these circumstances has been obscured 
in various ways. England with a blindness characteristic 
of a youthful and materially successful country has- 
conceived that it has been her mission not merely to 
awaken -and unite, but to civilize India. Only very 
gradually is England realising the truth of Sir Tho nas 
Munro's declaration, that if civilization were to be made 
an article of commerce between the two countries, she 
would soon be heavily in debt. There is already abundant 
evidence of that permeation of Western thought by Indian- 
philosophy which Schopenhauer so clearly foresaw. The 
East has indeed revealed a new World to the West, which 
Will be the inspiration of a ‘ Renaissance,’ more profound 
and far-reaching than that which resulted from the rc~- 
discovery of the classic world of the West. It is the 
irony of fate that while the outward, and visible Anghcisa- 
tion of the East is only too apparent, this inward and 
subtle Indianisation of the West has, as it were, stolen a 
march in the night, and already there are groups of 
Western thinkers whose purposes aud principles are more 
truly Indian than are those of the average English 
educated Indian of to day. The west can no longer 
afford to ignore the wisdom of the East in any single- 
department of culture 

The ‘ nfew theology ’ is little elte than Hinduism The- 
Theosophical movement is directly due to th6 stimulus of 
Indian thought The socialist finds that he is striving fbt 
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nracii thmt for two onrtbroo has been p«t »ad 

parcel of the faodameTitaUy dtunocratlc stractare of Indtan 
Bodety Exhibition* of Indian art are organised in London 
for the edncadon of the people. The profound Infinenco 
“wttdi Indian pbiloMpby U destined to exert on Western 
tboogbt and life ts already oridont. Indian sdonco had a 
far-reaching effect on the derolopment of certain aspects 
of mathematics earlier in the XIXth cootnry and is now 
exerting its infiaenca in other wayB. Much of the modem 
theory of Western sdenco goes to confirm and justify the 
‘intnitioos of the old Indian rBlIgioas*9aeoti6c writers and 
they m their turn are proving fuggeativo to the modern 
worker And finally email groops of artists and mnalciani 
— those particnlarly whote minds are most attuned to the 
great art of Medteeval Europe— ore taming their ey«3 
towards the East for some renewed message 

The Doctor stands before os as a great apostle of 
Indian cnltnre in all its aspects. In religion phUo* 
4K)phy art, education industry his powerful voice calls 
on us to drmlc at our own wells and to return to our 
own ideaK In religion and phflosophy, India has 
stood unmoved by its contact with the West There 
a something peculiarly ongmal and fascinating in the 
-way m which the Doctor places before ns even the 
ideals of Hindu religion and philosophy In the 
following passage he strikes the keynote of Indian (or 
Hindn) culture * — 

What after mil U the socrat of Indian gteatnesa ? Not a 
dogma or a book bat the great open secret that all 
•knowlodga and all truth are absolato and infinite, waiting 
not to bo cremtod bat to be fonod the secret of the infinite 
superiority of iDtaitfon« the method of direct perception over 
the inteUoct regarded as a mere organ of discnralnation 
There is about as a stoteboase of the As Yet Unknown 
•infinite and exhaostiblo bat to this wisdom the way of 
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access is not through intellectual activity. The intuition 
that reaches to it, we call Imagination and Genius. It camo 
to Sir Issac Newton when he saw the apple fall, and there 
•flashed across his brain the Law of Gravity. It came to 
. the Buddha as he sat through the silent night in meditation, 
and hour by hour all things became apparent to him , he 
knew the exact circumstances of all beings that have ever 
been in the endless and infinite worlds ; at the twentieth 
hour he received the divine infinite sakvalas as clearly as* 
if they were close at hand ; then came still deeper insight, 
and he perceived the cause of sorrow and the path of 
knowledge ‘He reached at last the exhaustless source ot 
truth.' The same is true ot all ‘revelation the Veda 
(sr«/i), the eternal Lofio<;, ‘breathed forth by Brahma,* m 
whom It survives the destruction and creation of the 
Universe, is ‘seen,’ or ‘heard,’ not made, by its human 

authors The reality of such perception is witnessed 

by every man within himself upon rare occasions and on 
an infinitely smaller scale, It is the inspiration of the 
poet. It IS at once the vision of the artist, and the 
imagination of the natural philosopher. 

It IS in the light of the canon formulated in the 
opening sentences of the foregomg quotation that 
Indian culture must be judged. There is no use in 
lookmg for something in a work which it is not the 
aim of the workman to give. In judging of Indian 
culture we should therefore ask ourselves if it has 
successfully expressed its own ideals. Unfortunately. 
Indian culture has been in modern times judged by 
Greek canons and naturally found wanting. In art it 
has b^n assumed that though India may be great in* 
architecture, her painting and sculpture are naught_ 
* Educated ’ India blown about with every wind of 
European opinion has faithfully said ditto. It was left 
for. Dr. Coomaraswamy, Mr. Havell, and the late Sister 
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Nivedita to resnscitate Indian art in our eshmatiacu 
In one sense/ Dr OK)tnara3awiny*B life may be dcs 
•cribed an one dictated to the regeneration of Indian 
art To him the painting and Bcolptnrc of India are at 
least of as great valne as those of Greece, if we bear m 
mind that the ideals of the two are fundamentally 
^different What then arc the aims and methods of 
Indian art ? The Doctor says — 

It cannot bo too clearly onderatood that tho mere 
roproaeotatloa of nature is never the aim of Indian art 
Probably no truly Indum aculpturo haj been wrought 
direct Irom a liylng model or any religious painting 
copied from tho life Posalbly no Hindu ariut of tho old 
•chooli nvor drew from nature at all Hia atoro of 
memory picturee, bis power of visnaliiation and hit 
imagination were for bta purpose finer means for he desired 
to Boggcit tho idea behind sonsoous appearance not to 
give tho detail of tho becmlng reality tlat wag in truth 
but maya illusion For m spite of the panthelitic 
accomodation of infinite truth to tho capacity of finite 
minda whereby God is conceived as entonng into alL 
things Natoro remains to tho Hindu a veil not ^ 
revelation and art la to bo something more than a more 
imitation of this maya it i, to manifest what lies behind. 
To mistake the maya for reality were errors indeed 

“Men of no noderstanding think of Mo, tho unmanifost 
as having manifeatation, knowing not My higher being to 
be changeless sniwome 


-Veiled W the M^ of My Rule {Yoga^Uaya), 1 am 
not revealed to all tho world this world is bewildered 
and petcmvBi Me not as birthleia and nnehangmg- 
{Bhagavad Qtta VII 24 25 ) ^ 

Of course, an exception to these priodplea In Indian art 
may bo pomted to in the Mnghal and Rajput schools of 
•portrait miniature; and this work does show that it was no 
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lack of power that in most other cases kept the 'Indian 
artist from reahsticTepresentation. Butthere the deliberate 
aim is portraiture, not the representation of Divinity or 
Superman And even in the portraits there are many ideal 
qualities apparent. In purely Hindu and religious art, 
however even portraits are felt to be lesser art than the 
purely ideal and abstract representations; and such 
realism as we find, for example, in the Ajanta paintings, is 
pure to the keenness of the artist’s memory of familiar 
things, not to absorption m the imitation of appearances. 
For realism that thus represents keenness of memory pic- 
ture, strength of imagination, there is room m all art ; duly 
restrained, it is so much added power. But realism which is 
of the nature of imitation of an object actually seen at the 
time of painting is quite antipathetic to imagination, and 
finds no place in the ideal of Indian art. 

Much of the criticism applied to works of art in modern 
times IS based upon the idea of ‘ truth to nature.’ The first 
thing for which many people look in a work of art, is for 
something to recognize , and if the representation is of some- 
thing they have not seen, or symbolizes some unfamiliar 
abstract idea, it is, for them, thereby self-condemned as 
untrue to nature. 

What, after all is reality and v'hat is truth ? The Indian 
mind answers that nature, the phenomenal word that is, 
IS known to it only through sensation, and that we have 
no warrant for supposing the sensations convey to us any 
adequate conception of the intrinsic reality of things m 
themselves , nay, they have no such reality apart from 
tself At most, natural forms are but incarnations of 
ideas, and each is but an incomplete expression 

The conception that the object of art is the reproduction 
of the external forms of nature, as in modern Europe, is 
the natural product of a life divorced from beauty. 
Pictorial imitations of nature are substitute in which meti 
seek for compensation for the unlovliness of an artificial 
life. We are nowhere able to observe tha't realistic art is 
or has anywhere been the ideal of men , whose lives hava 
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boeri livtxJ — ai lo Egypt* Iiidte, Panda or Madiaavai 
Eoropo — mctbo real intimacy of nature horsalf The- 
imitation of nature. Indeed haa boon Been by ell truo- 
ATtists and pbiloiopbers to be both impoasibla and 
uunecaiiary f** For why ** 4 i Deussen saya ihould iho 
artut wish to imitate laboriously and inadequately what 
nature offera everywhere in unattainable profusion 
vtM individual and m so far limited manifestations of* 
Ideas? ^ 

In the realm of nature we see the thousand fold repeated 
reflections of Ideas In tbeee individual mauifestations. It 
18 for the artist by 3Wfia that is by self rod entifi cation with 
the Boul of Bpcb reflecUous, Folly to nuderstaud them and 
explain then umer significance, “ Guided by an mslght 
into the nature of things which fathoms dee^ than all 
abstract knowledge, bo U able to onderstand the half 
uttered words of nature to infer from what she forma that 
which she mtends to form to anticipate from the direction 
the takes the end she is unable to reach. But it is farther 
poeable, by imagmadon the first and essential quality of 
genius to apprehend Ideas winch, though subsisting in tbo 
coemic consaousneas, have not yet assumed and may never 
assume, a physically visible form Such are the forms of 
gods or nature spinte, and flowers or aoltnalfl or scenes 
in other worlds persomficatkms of abstract qualities and 
natural forces, and by no means least, the imagined forms 
of legendary heroes, in which the race idea finds its most 
complete expression. The race exprcsoon is most perfect 
when as is BO often the case, hero and god ore one. 

It is for the artist to portary the ideal world of true 
reality the world of imagination, and not the phenomenal 
world perxnved by the sensea. 

The Doctor again and again msista that all grtiat art 
has been at once religions and popular Great art ^leaks 
to the many and not to a select few and in a language 
understood of the many Great art, again, springs from, 
the common life, Bind where that ib weak or msmcore 
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art also will be mean. As great art speaks to the 
common people, the importance of convention and 
tradition is easy to see. Here are the Doctor’s views 
on the point 

Convention may be defined as the manner of artistic 
presentation, while tradition stands for a historic continuity 
in the use of such conventional methods of expression. 
Tdany have thought that convention and tradition are the 
foes of art, and deem the epithets ‘ conventional and 
traditional’ to be in themselves of the nature 
of destructive criticism. Convention is conceived 
of solely as limitations, not as a language and a means of 
expression But to one realising what tradition really 
means, a quite contrary view presents itself ; that of the 
terrible and almost hopeless disadvantage from which art 
suffers when each artist and each craftsmah, or at the best, 
each little group and school, has first to create a 
language, before ideas can be expressed m it. For 
tradition is"^ a wonderful, expressive language, 
that enables the artist working through it to speak 
directly to the heart without the necessity for 
explanation. It is a mother tongue, every phrase of it 
rich with countless shades of meaning read into it by the 
simple and the great that have made and used it in the 
past. 

It is usual now a days to demand what is called 
originality m works of art, to ask that they shall bear not 
only the artist’s name, but the impress of his individuality, 
he IS expected to ‘ be himself,’ ‘ break away from tradition’ 
and the like Only with such work, do men now associate, 
that emotional intensity that men less feverishly seeking 
for some new thing, associated of old with the retelling of 
a twice-told tale 

For these nameless artists, the one great thing was not 
so much to express themselves in their work, bat to tell 
the great thing itself that meant so much to them and 
which it was theirs to re-express Not by their names do 
23 
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wo rotnooibeT thorn, Thein Ii aa ImmortaHty moco 
perfect bocaoso moro Impenonal. Art that li altogether 
original can never bo truly great. How coaid one man ■ 
laboQT rival the rosolto of centories of race imagining ? 
The tnio material of art mait over bo that which ha.* 
already conimanded the bearta ol men rather than an^ 
fancy of the passing hoor 

Sach, tW, have been the aims and methods of IndUt 
Art in the past. Two tendendes are manifested in tht 
Inian Art of to-day the one inspired by the technica 
achievement of the malem West, the other by the spintoa 
idealism of the East. The former has swept away botl 
the beaoty aad the limitation of the old tradition, fhi 
latter has bat newly foond expression yat if the groates 
art u always both National and Religloos (and bov 
empty any other art most be) it is there alone tlrat we see 
the beginmngi of a new and greater art that shall fnlh! 
and not destroy the past When a living Indian caiturt 
arises oat of tha wr^ of the past and the struggle of tb< 
present, a new tradition will bo bom and now visioa find 
expression m the language of form and colour no less than 
in that of words than rhythm The people to whom the greai 
conceptions came are still the Indian people and whet 
life la strong m them again, strong also will bo their art 
It may well be that the fmit of a deeper national life, c 
wider culture, and a profounder love, will bo an an 
greater than any of the past. But this can only bo throogt 
growth and development, not by a Eoddon rojoctior 
^ the past- A particular conventum is the charactemtK 
expression of a period the product of particular conditions 
it rcaumea the histone ovolnUon of Uie national culture 
The convention of the future most be similarly related 
to the national life. We stand in relation both to past and 
future in the past we made the present, the future 
we are moulding now and oar duty to this future it that 
Wo should esincb, not destroy the mhentanca that is not 
India 8 alone but the fubentauce of all humanity 

The subject of Indian arts la so important and wa 
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should only be doing injustice to the Doctor’s views 
by giving fragmentary extracts as representative of 
bis attitude. We must refer the reader to the Doctor’s 
books for a complete exposition of his views. 

The Doctor’s views on Swadeshi, India can afford 
to neglect only at her own peril. There is infinite 
danger in running mad after Western industrialism 
which has brought in its train huge evils. We should 
not seek to create Manchesters and Birrainghams in 
India. Industry without art is brutality. India must 
try to unite art with labour, and co npete with Europe 
not on a basis of cheapness but on the basis of quality. 
In such a scheme of industry machinery will have but 
a secondary place. What are likely to be the conse- 
quences of an age of industrialism in India the Doctor 
depicts in the following passage : — 

Do not then let us compete with Western nations 
by evolving In'* ourselves a factory system and a capitalist 
^ ownership of the means of production corresponding to 
theirs. Do not let us toil through all the weansoma stages 
of the industrial revolution — destruction of the guilds, 
elimination of small workshops, the factory system, latssez 
physical degeneration, hideousness, trusts, the 
unemployed and unemployable, and whatever may be 
to follow. We may perhaps not think on these things 
now, we may be too much concerned with the political 
problems of to-day. But if we are wise, we , who want 
India to be free, must bethink ourselves that, when tliat 
freedom comes, these problems will be with us still ; 
the possibility of their solution depends on foresight and 
wisdom now. The history of the indostrial revolution 
in Europe has been a long and sad one, and only now, and 
slowly, are some of its worst results being recognized, and 

their remedy devised. That this industrial revolution was 
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in t eeiifle Icevitable may be granted and it may also be 
tbat at least tbe ontllnes of it most be imposed upon the. 
development of tbe social organism In the Bast as well as 
m the West and Indeed, not only In Japan, bat also 
in India \n see tbe process already at work. But It 
la probably possible for Bastem nations to mn throogh 
some of its stages quickly and with the experience of 
other nations as their guide to avoid some of tbe worst 
evils Tbe Japaneae, who are sometime* as mocb In 
advance of Enrope, as India is behind it, have shown, in. 
spite of the great disorganization and vulgarisation of 
their natiooal life that bos taken place already some 
signs of this pro-vialoa. 

The Indnstnal system of the future should bo based 
on a true ecouomic science sooiug the end of life m 
tnsn not m things. The Doctor says — 

Hnmanlty is not m want of tnanafactnrea. 

Already all over the world man is labouring beyond 
all reason, and producing beyond all demand Longer,, 
harder lOil foe the prodocer frenned criminal extra 
vagance hi the consumer these are the direct results of the- 
^velopment of manufacturing mdustnes, which tends ^ 
constantly towards Increased production and lower 
prices." — (Max Mordan) 

This is not aviHiahon this is not the art of living' 
Chnlliation consists, not in mnltiplying our desires and 
the means of gratifying them but in the refinement of 
their quality Industry p*r s* is no advantage. The 
true exid of material civiliflation, is not prodnetion, but 
use not labour but leisure not to destroy bat to 

make possible, spiritual culture. A nation which seea 
Ita goal rather In the ptoducticu of things than in 
lives of men most in the end deservedly perish. 
Therefore It la that the bwade*hi movement, a synthesis of 
effort for tbe regeneration of India, should bo guided by 
that tn^B political economy that aeeks to make men wise 
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and happy, rather than merely to multiply their^goods at 
the cost of physical and spiritual degradation. 

What IS then our duty ? The ans\yer is to be found 

. ' / ; /I > f 

m the following passage ; — . , 

ISIot infrequently the Swadeshi cry is an exhortation to 
self-sacrifice It seems to me that this is an entirely false' 
position. It IS never worth while m the long run putting 
up with second best Swadeshi for the very poor may mean 
a real sacrifice of nioney But how far this is really the 
case IS very doubtful. If one should regard a standard of 
simple living, conditioned by quality rather than quantity 
of wants, where durability of materials was preferred to 
cheapness alone, it is fairly certain that even the peasant 
would be better advised to use (real) Swadeshi than 
foreign goods. And for those better off, for those who 
have adopted pseudo-European fashions and manners to 
talk of Swadeshi as a sacrifice is cant of the worst descrip- , 
tion. It imphes entire ignorance of India’s achievement 
in the industrial arts, and an utter lack of faith in India. 
The blindest prejudice in favour of all things Indian was 
oerferable to such condescension as that of one who casts 
iside the husks and trappings of modern luxury, to accept 
;he mother's exquisite gifts as a ‘ sacrifice ’ 

Not till the Indian people patronize Indian arts and 
Industries from a real appreciation of them, and because 
;hey recognize them not merely as cheaper, but as better > 
;han the foreign, will the Swadeshi movement become 
lomplete and comprehensive If a time should ever come 
—and at present it seems far off^ — when Indians recognize 
hat " for the beautification of an Indian house or the 
lumiture of an Indian home, there is no need to rush to 
'European shops in Calcutta or Bombay," there may be a 
realisation of Swadeshi But “ so long as they prefer to 
fill their palaces with flaming Brussels carpets, Tottenham-, 
court-road furniture, cheap Italian mosaics, French 
oleographs, Austrian lustres, German tissues and cheap 
brocades, there is not much hope.” When will Indians 
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malffi it impoesible for tny enomy to throw In tbmr toeth 
a reproach so tmo ai this ? 

j ETen more important^ tbco, than th« establohment of 
new Isdutnes oo Iruilan soih are the patronage and 
revival of thoae on the verge of extinctiaD the pnnficatko 
of thou which smvivem degraded for ms and the avoidance 
of QBeiees luxuries, whether made in India or not. Swadeshi 
must be inspired by a broad and many sided national 
sentiment a^ most have defimtely constructive aims 
where such a Bentiment exists Industrial Swadeshi will be 
its inevitable ootcome wlthoat effort and without failure. 

The Doctor ib a passionate lover of Indian music. 
According to him the western system has developed 
harmony, and the Indian melody India cannot afford 
to neglect her music without irreparable loss to the 
national hfo. The Doctor bemoans the vulgarity of 
taste that takes pleasure m the harmonium and the 
graroaphone which latter instrument ho describes aa 
the refinement of torture ” considered with reference 
tc musical purposofi. 

The most imperative need of India at present a- 
according to the Doctor a true system of nattonaT 
education. Ho baa no words strong enough to chajrac 
tense the product of present-day English education. 
It may almoet bo said that the ^ ^ucated Indian is his 
pet aboimnatioii. He regards English education not 
e 3 a blessing but as the very reverse. Ho wntes — 

One of the most remarkable features of British rule m 
India has been the fact that the greatest Injuries dona- 
te the people of Indm have taken the ootw^ form of 
bleasjngs 0/ this, Educatjoa j* a atnlong axaznpJa far so 
mote dushlng bloi^a have ever been struck at the roots of 
Indian National evolution than those which have been 
struck often with other and the boat intentions, m the 
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name of Education. It is sometimes said by friends of 
India that the Kational movement is the natural result of 
English education, and one of which England should in 
truth be proud, as showing that, under ‘ civilisation ’ and 
the Pax Bnlanntca, Indians are becoming, at last, capa- 
ble of self-government. The facts are otherwise. If Indians 
are still capable of self-government, it is in spite of all the 
anti-national tendencies of a system of education that has 
ignored or despised almost every ideal informing the 
national culture. 

Here is his characterisation of the educated 
Indian : — 

By their fruits ye shall know them. The most crushing 
indictment of this Education is the fact that it destroys, m 
the great majority of those upon v;hom it is inflicted, all 
capacity for the appreciation of Indian culture, bpeak to 
the ordinary graduate of an Indian University, or a student 
from Ceylon, of the ideals of the Mahabharata — 'he will 
hasten to display his knowledge of Shakespeare , talk to 
him of religious philosophy — you find that he is an atheist 
of the etude type common in Europe a generation ago, and 
that not only has he no religion but be is as lacking m 
philosophy as the average Englishman; talk to him of 
Indian music — he will produce a fzramophone or a 
harmonium, and inflict upon you one or both ; talk to him 
of Indian dress or jewellery — he will tell you that they are 
uncivilised and barbaric ; talk to him of Indian art — it is 
news to him that such a thing exists , ask him to translate 
for you a letter written in his own mother tongue — he does 
not know it "*■ He is indeed a stranger m his own land. 

Yes, English educators of India, you do well to scorn the 
Babu graduate ; he is your own special production, made m 
your own image , he might be one of your very selves. Do 
you not recognize the likeness ? Probably you do not • 

"^I desenbe the extreme product of English educationT^s 
seen for example, m Ceylon, Not all of these statements 
apply equally to every part of India. The remarks on. 
dress and music are of universal application. 
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for you Ere ftiU hMdxwod in that impcrvioos sldn of Bcif 
Batiifaction that enabled yoar most pompoci and eolf im 
poTtant philiitipe Lotd Macaulay to believe that a emgle 
shelf of a good European library was worth all the Htera- 
tore of India, Arabia, and Periia, Beware lest in a hundred 
7earB the judgment to rerersed in the scnae that Onental 
culture will occupy a place even in European esUmaUon, 
mnkitig at least equally with CIsmIc, Meanwhile you have 
done well nigh all that could to done to eradicate it in the 
laud of iti birth. 

National Edacabon should preserve what the Doctor 
fohcatonsly dcscritos as the * Indmn pomt of view,” 
whose essentials are set forth m the following quota 
tion — 

Finiiy the almost unlverBal philosophical attitude 
constrasting atrongly with that of tto ordinary Englishman 
who bates philosophy Eor every science school in India 
to-day let us see to it that there are ten to-morrow But 
there are wrong as well as right ways of teaching Ecience. 
A snperttition of facts taught in the name of science 
were a poor exchange foe a metaphysic, for a conviction of 
the subjectivity of all phenomena. In lodii oven the peasant 
will grant you that All this is tnaya ” he may not under 
•tend the fdl significance of what be says bat coniider the 
deepening of European culture needed before the peasant 
there could say however blmdly that The world is but 
appearance and bj no meona Thmg In Itiolf 

Secondly the sacrodness of all thingB tbe antithesis 

of the European division of life into sacred and profane. 
Tbe tendency m European roligloas development has toon 
to exclude from the domain of religiou every aspect of 
wordly activity Science art, sex, agncnl tore, commerce 
axe regarded in the West as secular aspects of life 
quite apart from religion It Is not sttrpdflDg that under 
such conditions, those concerned with life in its reahtv 
have come to feel tto so-called religioo that ignores 
the activities ol hfo as a thing apart, and of little mterest 
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or Worth. In India,' thi^ was never so ; religion idealises 
and spiritualizes life 'itself, rather than excludes it. This 
intimate entwining of the transcendental and material, this 
annihilation of the possibility of profanity or, vulgarity of 
"thought, explains the strength and permanence of Indian 
faith, and demonstrates not merely the stupidity! but 
the wrongness of attempting to replace a religious jCulture 
by one entirely material. 

1 I t I t i 

. Thirdly, the true spirit of religious toleration, illustrated 
continually in Indian history, and based upon a conscious- 
ness of the fact that all religious ' dogmas are formulas 
imposed upbn the infinite by the limitations of the finite 
'human intellect ' 

Fourthly, etiquette, — civilisation conceived of as the 
■product of civil men There is a Sinhalese proVerb that 
runs',' Take“ the ploughman’ from the plough, and wash off 
his dirt, and he is fit to rule a Icingdom ” “ This was 

spoken,” says Knox, “ of the people of Cande Uda 
(the highlands of Ceylon) because of the civility, under- 
standing, and gravity ‘ of the purest men among theml 
Their ordinary Ploughmen and Husbandmen do speak 
elegantly, and are full of compliment. And there is no 
-difference between the ability of speech of a Country man 
^ and a Courtier ” There could be said of ‘few people any 
greater things than these , but they cannot be said of those 
who have passed through the ‘ instruction machines’ of 
to-day , they bejong to a society where life itself brought 
‘Culture, not books alone 

Fifthly, special ideas in relation to education,' such as 
the relation between teacher and pupil, implied ' in the 
words of guru and chela (master and disciple) , memori2:- 
ing great literature, the epics as embodying ideals of 
character , learning a privilege demanding qualifications, 
not to be forced on the unwilling or used as a mere road to 
material prosperity , extreme importance of the teacher’s 
personality, 

" As the man who digs with a spade obtains water', 
even so an obedient (pupil) ob turns the knowledge which 
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Uee in hit teacher ” (Mann II 218) Tbli tujk l* antithetic 
to the tnodem practi^ of makiDg every thing easy for the 
popiL 

StxihJs Ibo bttflia of ethics are not any comtn and mentis 
bat the pnndpio of altmijm founded on the phllosopbical 
troth Thy nolghbom is thyeelf Recognition ^ the 
onity of all life. 

iiSVMthiy control, not merely of action, bat of thonghti 
concentration, one-pointed nets, capacity for Btillneas 

Theio are lomo of the point* of view winch are 
intnnaic m Indian culture, and most be recognized in any 
aoond educational ideal for India bat are in the present 
syetero ignored or opposed The aim shoaid be to 
develop the people! intelligence through the medium of 
their own national cultore. For the national coltore is 
the only Ausnohupunki from which, in relat on to a wider 
landscape, a man can nghtly ncM am Dsnksn ontniiren 
To thh cnltnre has to bo added for thoee brought Into 
contact with the modem idea aome part of that wider 
I3mthesi! that ibonld enable such an one to onderitaud 
what may be the nature of the prospect seen from some 
other of the great headlaude, the other national cnltnres,. 
wherefrom humanity has gazed into the dim sea of 
the InSnlto Unknown, To effect this wider syntheaia are 
needed aignals and interpcetatioos, rather than that 
labonoua backward march through the emptmes* of a 
•pintoal deaoit where one may penih by the way or if not 
BO, then weary and footooro arrive at last upon one of 
thoce other headlanda, only to leam, it may that there 
is to be found a leae oxtcnaivo proipect and a more barren 
soil 

Foreign culture is necessary to India but it must 
form a post-graduate course. 

The national movement in India affords, according" 
to the Doctor some hope for the future but it is as 
yet hardly self conscious. The essentials for the birth 
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of a nationality in a conntty are according to the Doc- 
tor, a geographical unity and a common culture, and 
India possesses both these elements in an abundant 
degree. The feeling of patriotism is not foreign to the 
Indian breast but on the other hand finds unmistakable 
expression in Indian culture. Says the Doctor : — 

No one can ,say that any such idea as that of a 
Federated States of India is altogether foreign to the 
Indian mind. But more than all this, there is evidence 
enough that the founders of Indian culture and civilization, 
and religion (whether you call them Rishis or men) had 
this unity in view ; and the manner in which this idea 
pervades the whole of Indian culture is the explanation of 
the possibility of its rapid realisation now. Is it for 
nothing that India’s sacred shrines are many and far apart; 
that one who would visit more than one or two of these 
must pass over hundreds of miles of Indian soil ? Benares 
IS the sacred city of Buddhist, and Hindu alike ; 
Samanala m Ceylon is a holy place for Buddhist, Hindu 
and Muhammedan. Is there no meaning in the sacred 
reverence for the Himalayas which every Indian feels ?' 
Is the ge^s altogether meaningless which forbids the 
orthodox Hindu to leave the Motherland and cross the 
seas ? Is the passionate adoration of the Indian people for 
the Ganges thrown a\vay ? How much is involved in such 
phrases as ' The Seven Great Rivers’ (of India) I The 
Hindu in the north repeats the mantram when performing 
Om gange cha yamene chaiva godavari, sarasvaP, 
narmade, smdhu kaven jale’sram sanmdhim kuru.'' 
ceremonial ablutions , the Buddhist in Ceylon uses the ’ 
same prayer on a similar occasion. Or take the epics, to 
foundation of India education and culture , or a poem like 

the Megha Duta, the best known and most read work 
— 1 , 

Hail , O ye Ganges, Jamna, GodaVan, Saras vati,’ 
Narmadi, Smdhu and Kaven, come and approach thes^ 
waters.” 
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of Kalidasa Aw not these expressive of love for and 
Icnowledgo of the Motherland ? The holy land of the 
Indiao is not a far off Palestine bat the Indian land itshlf 

The whole of Indian cnltoro la so pervaded with this 
Idea of India as The Land, that it has never been necessary 
to insilt upon it overtnoch, for no one coold have sopposod 
It othorwiaa, 

To the DoctoPa thinking India is actually a unity 
vrtiether the fact is consciously realised or not by 
Indians themselves. He says — 

I am often rotnmdod of the Cairene girl a lute, in the 
tale of Mirram and AH Nar al Din, It was kept fa a 
•* green mthi bag with alingi of gold ** She took the 
•hag *"ttnd opening it, shook it whereupon there fell 
tbereont two and thirty piocee of wood which she fitted 
one into other male into female and female mto male, till 
they became a polished Into of Indian workmaroblp. Then 
she ODcovered her wnsts and laving the Into in her lap 
bent over it with the bending of mother over babe, and 
swept the strings with her finger tips wherenpon It 
moanedand tesottnded and after its olden home yeam^ and 
it remembered the waters that gave it dnnk and the earth 
whence it sprang and wherom it grew and It minded 
the carpenters who cot it and the poluhers who polished it 
and the merchants who made U their merchandise and the 
ihlpa that shipped it and it cned and called aloud and 
moaned and groaned and It was as if she imked it of all 
these things and it answered her with the tongue of the 
caie, Jost sneh an instrument la India, composed of 
many parts seemingly irreconcilable but hi reabty each 
one cunningly design^ towards a common end so too 
when these parts are sot together and attuned will India 
tell of the earth from which she sprang the waters that 
guvs her drink, and the Shapers that have shaped her 
being nor will she bo then the idle singer of an empty 
day^ but the giver of hope to all when hope will most 
i^vail, and most be needed. 
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The national movement must be based on a yearning 
love of India, but it is doubtful if such is the case at 
present. The Doctor writes : — 

You see, this loss of beauty m our lives is a proof that we 
do not love India ; for India, above all nations, was 
beautiful not long ago It is the weakness of our national 
movement that we do not love India , we love suburban 
England, we love the comfortable bourgeois prosperity 
that IS to be some day established when we have learned 
enough science and forgotten enough art to succesfully 
compete with Europe in a commercial war conducted on 
its present lines. It is not thus nations are made. 

We have heard much recently of the impatient 
idealist. According to the Doctor the impatient idea- 
list is the man most indispensable to the building-up 
of a nation. He writes : — 

Try to believe m the regeneration of India through art,, 
and not by politics and economics alone A purely 
material ideal will never give to us the lacking strength to 
build up a great enduring nation For that we need 
ideals and dreams, impossible and visionary, the food of 
martyrs and of artists. 

Let every true Indian take note of the warning 
contained m the following words : — 

The highest ideals of nationality is that of service- 
India, by the scorn which she has cast upon her own arts, 
by the degradation of standard in her own culture, here 
sufficiently evidenced by the possibility of finding pleasure 
in a gramophone or a harmonium, is casting aside this 
highest privilege of service. Nations are judged not by 
what they assimilate, but by what they contribute to- 
human culture. India, by her blindness to the beauty that 
till yesterday was everywhere in and around her in art. 
and music, is forfeiting this privilege of service. For ho 
man of another nation will come to learn of India, if her 
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^toflcbon be gramopbooua and banxiooinma and Imitators of 
Eoropean realistu: art. 

Let every tme son of India IiIlCwiso consecrote 
hnnaelf to tbo vision of India “ not less but more 
strong and more beantifnl than ever before, and the 
gracious giver of beauty to all the nations of the earth*’ * 


PREFACE TO « ESSAYS NATIONAL 
IDEAUSM* 

These Essays represent an endeavour towards an 
explanation of the true significance of the national 
movement m India. This movement can only be 
rightly understood, and has ulbmate importance 
only as an idealistic movement. Its outward 
ma^estations have attracted abundant notice , the 
deeper meanmg of the struggle is sonaetnnas forgotten 
alike m England and m India Were this meaning 
nnderstood, I behove that not only the world at large 
but a largo part oven of the English people would 
extend to India a trua sympathy lu her life and death 
struggle with foreign bureaucracy and thoir parasitic 
dependents. For this struggle is mneh more than a 
pohtical conflict It is a struggle for splntnal and 
mantai freedom, trom the dominatioa of on alien ideoL 
In fluch a conflict, pohtical and economic victory are 
hot half the battle for an India free lu name, but 
subdued by Europe in her mmoat soul ” would ill 
justify the pnoo of freedom It is not much the 
material os the moral and spintoal, subjoctioo of 
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Indian civilisation that in the end impoverishes 
.humanity. 

William Morris wrote some twenty-seven years ago 
concerning Socialism, — and few have worked more 
•whole-heartedly for a cause than he did for the ideal 
that he understood by Socialism, — “Meantime I can 
see no use in people having political freedom unless 
'they use it as an instrument for leading reasonable 
•and manlike lives , no good even in education if 
when they are educated, people have only slavish 
work to do, and have to live lives too much beset with 
sordid anxiety for them to be able to think and feel 
with the more fortunate people who produced art and 
poetry and great thought.” 

To a few it may appear strange that in a book devot- 
ed to the ends of Indian nationalism, so much space 
should be given to art, so little said of politics. It is 
, because nations are made by artists and by poets, not 
hy traders and politicians, and because I wish to lay 
more stress upon things that are essentially and per- 
manently true, than upon any sense, however justified 
of wrongs temporarily suffered. Airt contains in itself 
the deepest principles of life, the truest guide to the 
greatest art, the Art of Living. The true life, the 
ideal of Indian culture, is itself a unity and an art, 
because of its inspiration by one ruling passion, the 
'desire to realise a spiritual inheritance. All things 
m India have been valued in the light of this desire. 
No other ideal can ever ultimately shape or determine 
the Indian character. In the immediate future, this 
passion for self-sacrifice and self-realisation will find 
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expression m a nationalism -winch wiU bo easentially' 
religions in its sanction- Thus, once more by the 
mspirataoD of a Tnling passion— the rthgions and 
national ideal m one — the Art of Life will bo realised- 
ogam , only by thus becoming artists and poets caa 
wo n gfttn und^tand our own art and poetry, and^ 
thereby attain the highest ideal of nationality, the 
-will and the power to give 

Something of this kmd is the burden of my Essays 
— that -we should endeavour morn to be great than to 
possess great things. All honour to thoSe who hav6 
spent then lives m the pohbcal struggle , yet I believe 
that it 13 not through politics that revolntions- are made, 
and that National Umty needs a deeper foundation 
than the perception of poUhcal wrongs. The true 
Nationalist is an Idealist , and for him that deeper 
cause of the Unrest is the longing for Self realisation, 
Ho realises that Nationalism is a duty even tdore than- 
a right and that the dnty of upholding the national 
Dbarma » mcompatible with mtellectual slavery, and^ 
therefore he seeks to free himself and through others- 
like himself his country 

It IS possible to find in true art not merely the spin 
tual, but, or rather therefore the material regeneration, 
of India, The educated Indian of to-day says only 
too truly a sympathetic writer, is behmd the rest of the 
world in artistic understanding Few have realised m. 
how far the meffioency and poverty of modern India 
IS the direct result of this. Contrast Japan. 

Japan is to a large degree Irving upon the strength 
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of her past. That strength lies far more ' than we. 
suspect, in her art : 

**To many persons it may appear incredible that the 
consistence of Japan’s statesmanship and strategy, the 
far reach of her military plans, the splendid qualities 
of her soldiers and sailors, the steadiness of nerve, the 
accuracy of aim, the coolness of advance, the deadli- 
ness of attack, the self-immolation of regiments at the 
word of command, are not unconnected with the fact 
that she alone among livmg nations has a truly nationail' 
art, that her senses are refined and her taste 
fastidious, that her poor love beauty and seek their 
pleasure amongst flowers. This is a hard saymg, but 
the truth is even so.” * 

The causes which have led to the degeneration of 
Indian art, and prevent its revival, are identical with 
thosethatprevent the recovery of her political efficiency. 

I do not believe m any regeneration of the Indian; 
people which cannot find expression m art , any 
^reawakening worth the name must so express itself.. 
There can be no true realisation of political umty until 
Indian life is again mspired by the unity of the national- 
culture. More necessary, therefore, than all the labours- 
of politicians, is National Education, We should hot 
rest satisfied until the entire control of Indian educa- 
tion IS in Indian hands. It is a matter m which no 
European should have a voice, save by the express 
invitation of Indians. For those hnly can educate who 
sympathise. Every Government and missionary college 
and school must be replaced by colleges and schools 

* " Hibbert Journal, ” October, 1905. 

24 
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of our own, where young men and women are taught 
to be true Indians. So long as Indians are prepared to 
accept an education the aim of which is to make them 
English m all hot colour— and at present they do m 
the mam accept such education — they cannot achieve 
a national umty 

An India, umted by even one gcneratioa of National 
Education, would not need to ask or fight for freedom. 
It would be hers m fact, for none could resist that 
united aloofness of spirit which would make the mental 
atmosphere of India nnbreathable by any but fnends. 
The vital forces associated with the national movement 
m India are not merely political but moral literary 
and artistic , and their significance lies in the fact that 
India henceforth will m the mam judge all things by 
her own standards and from her own pomt of view 
Butthetwo sides of thenabonal movement the material 
and the spiritual are inseparable and most attam 
success or fail together Polibcal freedom and full 
responsibility are essential to self respect and self 
development. Believing this, it will be understood 
how impossible it is that any supposed or real advan 
tages resulting from the Bntuh dominion m India 
could ever lead us to accept the mdoflmte continuance 
of that dominion as part of our ideal. Granting the 
reality of some of those advantages — and no one would 
pretend that the Government of India by England has 
been an absolutely unmrred evil — the fact remains 
that we in India hold the pneo of any such advantages 
to be too high. In the words of Thorean, the cost of 
a thmg 13 the whole amount of what may be called 
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life, which has to be cvchanged for it, immediately, 
or m the long run. The advantages, such as they 
may be, are outwe’ghed Jby the piralysis of the live 
moral forces of the nation, resulting fro.n the removal 
of responsibility. 

It IS a parado'C to speak of preparing a people for 
selbGovcrnment .Mien government, by removing 
Tesponsibdity and the natural motives for public spirit, 
tends only to unfit a subjeet people for independent 
action The chief lessons in self-government wnich 
England has given to India, have been given in the 
last few years , given, however, not in the ofhcially 
controlled raunieipilities and universities, but in the 
necessity which the present situation has revealed to 
the Indian people, — the necessity for unity and 
combination m the national interest. In the words of 
-one of our leaders, India is ‘ learning through her own 
struggles all her lessons of a free and iself-regulated 
-and self-sustained national life.' Those lessons, there 
'^is but too much reason to say, are being learnt in spite 
of, not with the help of, England. 

The gift of a seat on ihe E'ceoutive Council, or of a 
few official posts, more or less, no more fulfils or tends 
to fulfil the objective of tne national movement, than a 
seat m the cabinet for an Ulster Unionist would meet 
the Irish demand for Home Rule, or the elevation of 
Mr. Burns to the Presidency of the Board of Trade, 
the I Socialist demand for the nationalisation of natural 
monopolies. The objective of the true nationalist is 
control of government— -not a share in the administra^ 
tion of his country. 
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None fcan bo trnly qualified to educate or govortTr 
■wbo cannot, m words of the great Sidhalcse 
chronicle, ‘ make themselves one wrth the religion and 
the people. “ When, says Confucious, " the prince 
loves what the people love and hates what the i people 
hate, then is he what is called the father of the 
people. These ideals are absolntely unattainable by 
Englishmen m India, However conscientious a cml 
servant ox a governor may be his heart is far away in 
England, and he counts the days hll he returns. He 
is, at best the conscientious bailiff of an absentee 
landlord , a person profoundly ignorant of the nature 
of the soil that he attempts to cultivate. 

It IB not out of the hatred for England that India 
demands her freedom, it is partly for England’s sake- 
Thc ownership of India is a chain about England’^ 
neck, — a weight not less hurtfnl, because scarcely felt 
as such. When we learn to sing the Bntons never 
will be masters we shall make an end of slavery, are 
true words spoken by a well known English writer 
No nation can serve faithfully two idfalg without 
hypocrisy In Italy m Japan m Persia m Turkey 
England's sympathies have been or still are, with the 
great idealist movements only in Egypt and India,, 
where these movements clash with her material 
interests, her attitude is different 1 The exercise of 
despotic power m India provides for England a large; 
arid powerful reactionary element m her own 
governance. Those who on the plea of ncccfflity resort 
m India to puniA men without trial, or the suppression 
of free speech, will be ready on the same pks to fall 
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tback upon the same resources m the government of 
Ireland or the suppression of the unemployed 
or of women, in England. England may lose 
something of her own liberties, through the denial 
of liberty too others Harmful, too, to England is 
that change that comes over nearly all Englishmen 
(of course, with noble exceptions), in the course 
of weeks or months after they set foot m India 
as rulers , the attitude of patronage and contempt, 
the conceit and aloofness of the Anglo-Indian 
do not drop like a mantle from his shoulder when he 
retires to England to spend the rest of:jhis days in the 
-enjoyment of an Indian pension, and qualities thus 
fostered scarcely tend to the progress of England 
towards an ideal life. More obviously and directly 
injurious to England’s moral fibre are the partial 
justice she administers, and her reliance — an unavoid- 
able reliance it may be for one in her position — upon 
(^informers, underpaid police and spies. As she sows, 
•she must also reap , and it cannot be^that she should 
escape the reaction upon herself of stooping to such 
means. For England’s truest interests it were far best 
that she should be free of such a burden. The life of 
European nations is as yet so little*ordered, sojchaotic 
-and unorganised that it were well for'each of them had 
they more time to set in order their own house but 
Imperialism and social reforra*are incompatible. ' 

' We do not stand alone in the awakening of our 
national genius , the phenomenon is world-wide, and 
-may be studied in lands so far japart as Ireland and 
Japan. The movement is a protest of the human spirit 
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agamjt a prcmattire acd artificial ccsrncpoUtanisin 
^hich \\ cuid destroy m naticcs, as medem cducaticB 
destroys m mdividiials the special gemtis cf each It 
would talce too long to correlate all the phases of 
naUcuabsiD m East on d est , hut to illustrate its unity 
of purpose^ and the character of idealism, I make twe 
quotations ficm its current literature elsewhere. 

The first is a passage from a pamphlet i^edby tW 
Gaelic League, replacing only the word Irishmen, bj 
the word Indians. 

* Indians we all are, and therefore our only pc^ihU 
perfecticn consists in the develcpmcnt of the Indiai 
nature we have inhented from our forefathers. Cen 
turies of real dcvelcpment of civilisation of nobl< 
fidelity to all the highest ideals men can worship havt 
fixed for ever the national character of India and ij 
we b e not true to that character if we be not genuine 
Indians we can never be perfect men full and strong 
men able to do a true man’s part of Gcd and mothe^ 
land. Our forefathers are our best models and pat 
terns they alone can show ns what common Indian 
nature can and ought to be. We most copy then 
greatneas and their goodness truly worth are they of 
affecbonateiand reverent imitation for were they not 
men of renown m their day, men of highest saintliness 
of Indian genius and learning and love of learning cl 
might and valour or the dread field of battle — saints 
acbolars, herccs? Look to your forefathers, read oi 
them, speak of them , not m unworthy roendicanl 
eloqucnce,^nor yet in vulgar boasting about our ancieni 
gloncBf while we squat down m disgraceful content 
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•with our present degeneracy, nor least of all in mise- 
rable petty controversy with the hireling-liars who 
calumniate . our dear India. No , but to learn from 
them what you ought to be, what God destined Indian 
to be.” 

One of the most beautiful of exhortations to a people 
in a position akin to ours, is the message which Pierre 
Loti addresses to the young Egyptians : 

“ Reawaken,” he says, “before it be too late. Defend 
yourselves against the disintegrating invasion— not 
indeed by violence, not by inhospitableness or bad 
temper — but by despismg this Western crowd that 
overwhelms you when it is weary of us. Try to pre- 
serve not only your traditions and your beautiful Arab 
tongue, but also all that went to make the grace and 
mystery of your town, the refined luxury , of your 
homes. This is not a question of the fancieSj^or artists 
It IS your national dignity that is in danger. You were 
Orientals (I speak with respect when I use this word, 
that implies a past of early civilisation, and of pure 
greatness), but a few years more, and if you do not 
take need, they will have made mere Levantine 
courtiers of you, interested only in the enhancement 
of land- values and speculations in cotton.” 

It IS m this spirit that the other nations look to us 
for sincerity m our lives , shall we answer themiwith 

Nothing could be more futile than a reliance upon 
violence as a means of achieving Indian national independ- 
ence It IS not by destruction, but only through self- 
development that the end can^be achieved. 
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lies or truth ? Upon that answer depends our future 
as a natioru 

The inspiration of our NationaJiSnimustbe not hatred 
•or self-seeking but Love, first of India, and secondly 
of England and of the World, The highest ideal of 
nationality is service , and it is because this service is 
impossible for us so long as we are politically and 
spiritually dominated by any Western civilisation, that 
wo are bound to achieve our freedom* It u in this 
Bpmt that wo must say to Englishmen, that we will 
ndiiove this freedom, if they will, with their consent 
and with their help ,but if they will not, then without 
their consent and m spite of their resistance. 


THE ORIENTAL VIEW OF WOMEN 
It has been often assumed, by speakers and \v r i te r3 
-on the present and past position of women m the 
that the Onental view of woman is lower than j 
the Western and statements involving this assumption 
^iTB often made as if the assumption were an admitted 
fact, yt must in the first place be observed that there 
13 no absolute Western and no absolute Eastern 
pomt of view It is a mistake to assume that East 
IS East and West is West, and never the twam shall 
meet f attitudes of reverence, comradeship or con 
tempt towards woman find expression at various times 
m the history of cmlisatioa alike m the West and m 
the East, It is sometimes suggested that Christianity 
an Oriental religion, has imposed upon European 
women a position of infenonty But it was certamly 
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not Christ, who was an Oriental, who treated women 
as inferior beings. It was Paul, a Greek, who was 
primarily responsible for the low spiritual status ’of 
woman in the Christian Church. From this position 
she only temporarily emerged in that Oriental period 
of post-classic European culture when the Church 
first accepted marriage as a sacrament, and men wor- 
shipped God in the form of woman — as they still do in 
.the E^st. ! 

It is noteworthy that we find in the writings of some 
of those Oriental philosophers whose work had so 
<much influence in Europe at that time, pronounce- 
ments in favour of the social emancipation of woman 
which are almost verbally identical with those of 
modern Suffragists. “Our social condition,” wrote 
Ibn-Rushd, “ does not permit women to unfold all the 
.resources that are in them , it seems as if they were 
only meant to bear children and to suckle them. And 
it is this state of servitude that has destroyed in them 
the capacity for great things, xliat is the reason why 
we seldom find among us women endowed with any 
great moral qual ities , their lives pass away like those 
'Of plants, and they are a burden to their husbands. 
From this cause arises the misery that devours our 
cities , since there are twice as many women as men, 
and they are unable to procure their means of liveli- - 
hood by their own mdustry.” It is true that the early 
Germans honoured i women , but the latter Germans 
thought that they knew better. It was the essentially 
Western matenalism of Euther that had the main 
fihare in the degradation of woman accompanying the 
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Refonnation. “ If a woman becomes weary and at 
last dead from bearing ” says Lather, ‘ that matters 
not Let her only die jfrom bearing , she is there to 
do it jAnd, again she ‘ most neither begm nor com 
plete anything with the man , where he is, there 
must she be, and bond before him as before her master 
whom she foar, and to whom she shall bo sobject 
and obedient”* 

It 13 not, mdeed, by contrasting the religions stand 
pomtB of the East and the West that the supposed 
inferior position of woman m the "East can be demons- 
trated, At the present day there are millions of 
Orientals who worship the Divine life in the image of 
a woman. Woman is honoured in religions literatnro 
and art Mabadav addre^mg jUma, m the Maha 
bharata saj’s, ‘ Thou, O Lady, knowest both the Self 
and the Not Self Thou art skilled m every 

work. Thon art endued with self-reatraint and with 
perfect same-sightness m respect of every creatore,- 
Thy energy and power are equal to My own, 
andThou hast not shmn k from the most severe austeri- 
ties, -^Agam, in the Ramayana, when Rama leaves 
his kingdom to live as a hermit m the forest Vasishtha 
pleading that Sita should not follow him, suggests that 
she should reign m his stead. Sita will occupy Rama’s 
seat. Of all these that marry the wife is the souL 
Sita will govern the earth as she is Rama s self. Sita 
however, chooses to follow Rama. 

In the great law book of Mann we find * Whore 

*See the Chapters on Lather hi Karl Pearson • Bchio 
ot Frealbooght. 
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women are honoured, there the gods are pleased , but 
where they are not honoured, no sacred rite yields- 
rewards.” There is, too, the Indian saymg : “ Thou 

shall not strike a , woman even with a flower.” 

In Sufi mysticism, the Beloved (feminine) is “ all that 
lives ” — God the Lover (masculine), is “ a dead thing” 
— the individual so lacking the Divine Life. These 
lines were written by Jalalud-din Rumi : 

“ Woman is a ray of God, not a mere mistress, 

The Creator’s Self,' as it were, not a mere creature I” 
One must consider also the representation ' of 
Divinity symbolised asfeminine in Hindu and Buddhist 
art , there are forms ranging from the dread image of 
Kali, Destroyer of Time, to the compassionate, tender 
forms of Uma and of Tara We must remember that 
the gods are shaped by human beings in their own 
image , the status of women on earth is reflected in the 
status of a goddess 

On the other. hand one might point out how the 
whole history of mythology and art in Greece reflects- 
the gradual degradation from an ancient ideal of high 
companionship exactly corresponding to the Indian con- 
ception of the feminine principle m the cosmos as Sakti 
to that of the Hausfrau in a partriarchal community.* 
If we turn from this question of the inner attitude to 
that of social status, we shall find that- the Oriental 
woman has always enjoyed certain advantages which 
the Western woman has, at the best, very lately won 
the universal right of Muhammadan women to^- 

~ ovl c® ^^arr^son Prolegome^to Greek Religion, 
pp, 4/5, 2o5# V » .11 
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bold and inherit property m tboir own names * The 
Oriental woman has also more real power of control 
in her own home than most Western women, her world 
tf law even to her grown op booh. It is very well 
known that m Borma women are more independent 
-and more happy than in perhaps any other country 
in the world , and. Indeed one has only to return to 
London from any OnontaJ conntry and contrast the 
facial eipreaion of most women there with the facial 
cxprecsion of roost women in the East to rcahso that 
the latter are the happier 

Both m the East and in the West the social position 
of woman needs reformation of a drastic character 
When one reflects however, npon the opposition to 
woman’s advance characteristic of Western nniveraities 
legal and medical assooatioas, and of Parliament and 
stUI more the manner than tha fact of it, it is diflScult 
to feel that the Western woman is bo much to be envied. 

It is surely a tragedy that of all the woman m 
England between the ages of fifteen and fifty scarcely 
tmore than half are mamod. In all that this implies 
has the comparative wickedness of modem Western 
indostnal civilisation which sets a pcrtmuai of vice by 
'laying “ Seek mdulgenco, but beware of Childreo 
Neither this nor sweated labour nor its result — street 
solicitation — are of the East 

I would admit women to absolute equality of oppor 
tuniiy with men in all respects. Bat I think that State 
most fortunate wherem roost women between the ages 
of twenty and forty are primarily concerned with the 
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making of children, beautiful in every sense. To this 
end women must obtain economic security, either from 
individuals or from the State. There can be no free- 
dom for women which does not include the freedom to 
have, as well as not to have children. It is ultimately 
I conceive — at least, I hope — for the right to be them- 
selves, rather than for the right to become more like 
* men, that Suffragettes are, however unconsciously, fight- 
ing. There can be no freedom for women till good 
motherhood is regarded as an intrinsic glory. 

The East has always recognised the fundamental 
difference in the psychology of men and women. I 
do not think that any attempt to minimise or to ignore 
these differences can be successful. It is because meni 
and women are different that they need each other. 
What is needed at present is that women should be 
allowed to discover for themselves what is their- 
^ ** sphere,” rather than that they should continue to^ 
^ occupy perforce the sphere which men (rightly or 
wrongly) have at various times allowed to them in the- 
patriarchal ages. This necessity is as much a necesity 
for the West as for the East. 

Social status, as I have said, needs reformation both 
in the East and in the West. But the West far more 
than the East needs a change of heart. The Western 
view of sex is degraded and materially contrasted with 
the Eastern. Women are not lightly spoken of, or- 
written of, in the East as they are so often m the West.- 
Sex for the Oriental is a sacrament. For the European, 
it is a pleasure. 

With the consciousness of this, and much more that. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

the literary firmament of India, no star shines 
. With greater splendour to-day than Sir 

Rabindranath Tagore, 'the greatest living poet of Bengal. 
One of the most striking figures in the literary revival 
in Bengal, he has been one of the chief formative 
influences of the new era on which Bengal has in recent 
times entered. His work is nothing if not a passionate 
expression of love for the motherland. He is indeed one 
of the greatest singers of nationalism. His songs have 
nerved a nation’s heart and filled it with a new life. The 
influence of the poets is, after all, the deepest and most 
abiding, and if the dreams of the new nationalism in 
India are to be accomplished, a whole host of singers 
■^like Rabindranath will have to prepare the way for 
such achievement. Our debt to Rabmdranath and his 
like can be repaid only m love and service to the land , 
which he loves so well. 

Rabindranath loves India, not with the love of a 
Talind glorifier of* the past, but of one who is awake to 
allthestir and the movement of the age and is illummed 
with the light of modern culture; The Indian spirit and 
the Indian point of view are traceable in his writings 
like a pervasive presence. His message relinks us to 
India in all essentials even while voicing the need of a 
new adjustment. 
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The work of Rabindranath has other than painoito- 
aspoctfl. As pare Ittaraiur* alone it has surpassing- 
worth His wntings will not be merely the glory of the 
hoar bat will contmae to bhecr and elevate generations 
yet to ootne. His writings are above all the oatpounng 
of a Bool which ceaselessly feels ont towards God^ 
They are foil of the Voishnava spmt which idealises and 
fpintnalises every relation of life. Hu hymns breathe 
a pcofonndly meditative spmt. His songs open lo ns 
the roadways of beauty and blesscdnea m life. His< 
short stones charm the reader, whfle an nndercnrront 
of deep purpose runs through them. His musical pieces- 
arc full on on enchanting melody Hia e^ys are the 
otitcome of a searching reflection Everything that he 
has wntteo glows with the light of his nch genius and 
that Bpmtnal fervour which is the hentago of the 
Hindu, 

Rabmdranath*s character is even greater than his- 
writings. In India, perhaps m India alone, the samt 
been at the same tune philosopher and poet Rabmdra 
nath IS poet and samt m one, and therefore doubly 
great The joy of communion with God is his. Poet 
dramatist novelist musician, patriot meditativo sage. 
Sir Rabmdranath Tagore is at present one of the groat 
assets of Indttu^ 

INDIA PAST AND PRESENT 

In this bnef sketch which aim of turning the gar&" 
of the reader towards this shining light m the literary 
firmament of India and at kindling m the heart of every" 
son and daugther of India a deep and passionate^ 
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yearning to lift our bclo\cd band into a loftier plane 
of aspiration and achic\emenl, it will be impossible to 
deal fully and adequitol) with those influences that 
ha\o made modv.rn India what it is today and that 
have g.\cn to us the supreme smgor who voice'? the 
dreams and longings of modern India. But still we 
must try to bear in mind these influences and guage 
their power and energy anght if we are to realise the 
Significance of the great forward movement of life in 
India tO'day and of Tagore's expression of that move- 
ment in perfect prose and verse. India from time 
immemorial has laid ceaseless emphasis on unity and 
harmony and has evolved a unique civilisation m which 
order and progress, wisdom and love, service of man 
and communion with God have been happily and 
harmoniously combined. She has, while achieving 
Social harmony and conserving and perfecting the 
Social energies required for efficient self-protection 
from disruptive forces within and from shattering 
forces from without, sought to spiritualise individual 
and social energies, and to bend all the powers and 
faculties of man and the institutions of society to the 
service of God, so that the human soul might by a 
ceaseless course of discipline of the mind and a cease- 
less development and expansion of the spirit of love m 
the home and in society rise to the immortal raptures 
of the love of God. If we study Indian History aright 
and with true clarity of vision as to the fundamental 
underlying currents of national life flowing ceaselessly 
through the hastening centuries, we shall be able to 
realise the true unity and inwardness of Indian History, 
25 
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and then only can wo realise the truth of the above 
Btatemcnt as to the loftiest ideals of the Indian mind* 
India waits m eager antiapatioo for the coming of the 
great bustonan dowered m a snpremo measure with 
true hifltoncal imagination and vision and consaenco 
who Will recreate India's past by the magic wand of 
his learning and show India to herself m all her peer 
leas beauty m the magic mirror of his marvellous mind 
Though his great work which is of such supremo 
national importance has not yet been done yet, if wo 
let oar minds range over the ages and try to understand 
the direction of the forward flow of India's natioual 
life through recorded time wo can see abundantly and 
well that India has been loyal to the light vouchsafed 
xmto her and has always sought to realise her vision 
end her ideal in mdividual and national life. The con 
solidatioQ of the ancient Hindu empires had their 
inspiration and guide in the immemorial Tndmn ideals 
unity and harmony The Buddhistic ago which began 
with an ora of revolt agamst Hindu ideas of life anH 
God ended in a reafflrmatioa of those ideas m a nuau 
dynamic and powerful form- The Mahomodan penod 
shows how the ebbing away of the great Indian ideas 
as to individual and national life was followed by the 
decay of the racial powers of self protcctiou and how 
ervcntually the revitalisation of those ideas by the 
Bhakthi movement was followed by a new self -con 
fldonsnesa and a new vigour of soaal and racial hfo 
The struggling elomenta of growth and consolidation 
needed an era cf active and strenuotB peace and the 
help of a fostenog hand to emerge mto full and 
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vigorous life. la the wisdon of Providence England 
has come into our beloved land to perfect such ele- 
ments of growth and consolidation. England— the 
champion of growing nationalities everywhere, the 
lover of freedom, the emancipator of slaves— has come 
into our land bringing with her the healthy atmosphere 
' of a higher civic and national life, and hence the ele- 
ments of unity and progress and consolidation m our 
Jand will very soon attain full fruition. 

DIFFERENTIA OF INDIAN LITERATURE AND ART 

If such have been the ideals in individual, social, 
and national life in India we can well expect them to 
be given immortal and perfect expression in India’s 
literature and art, because literature and art are the re- 
cord of the mtenser and happier moments and moods 
of the >nner life of a people, and are not a mere orna- 
ment of life but are a revelation of life. Art is one of 
the natural forms assumed by joy, and the higher life 
IS a life of increasing and glad realisation of the joy- 
elements m God’s universe. The human soul rises for 
law into light and from light into love, and in the 
course of this flight into higher and higher regions of 
the inner heaven the mind becomes filled with, beauti- 
ful images and ideas, the eyes acquire a new clarity and 
power ot vision, and tne utterance becomes musical 
and harmonious. Hence it is that “art idealises the 
Teal and reports the ultimate,” and that the highest art 
is in perfect touch with life and at the same time is 
perfectly creative. Thus all true and great art must be 
Joyful, creative, rhythmical, and harmonious an^ 
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poetry hs the greatest of all the arts and as dealing- 
with bngaago which Is the most subtle and spuntnaT 
of all media of self-expression must have these chatoc- 
teristicfl in a predominant measure. At the Ramg time 
every great race has got its own ideals its ovm dreams, 
ita own aspirations and its art, which is the oxpres- 
5100 of its higher life must hence be thoroughly 
national A great national art can come mto existence 

only if certam pre-requisites exist These are a pas- 
sionate national spint an intense faith m the great 
faturo t>f the couttiy based oo an intense pride m the 
grttt past of the land, a capacity for roeaflnreless self 
eacnfico, a nch and glorious past literary and artistic- 
tradition social sympathy and unity and smtablo 
assimilatum (as opposed to imitation) of elements of 
the universal beauty from other groat literatures of the 
world. Applying these testa we realise what a great 
and wonderful natioual literature and art the Indian 
genius has developed for the greater happiness of man 4 
and the greater glory of God The passionate worship 
of literatara and art in our land la brought home to- 
our mmds by the beautiful stanra. 

[The poison tree of phenomenal life bears two 
andffoisal frrats, vis , the enjoyment of the nectar of 
poe*y and the enjoyment of the society of pure n nd 
godly natures] Indian hteratore is remarkable for its 
serenity fan d Its 8 am ty- and its vivid realisation of the 
•weetncss of poetic emotion (IN ands^) Rasa and- 
J)hvan{ are beautiful Sanskrit words the fqfl nv^nmg- 
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of which it is impossible to convey by any words in 
any other langungc. A Sanskrit stanza says : — 

^f3 i 

(In the words of the great poets there is a pervasive 
element of beauty and sweetness apart from individual 
delicacies of thought and beauties of expression, just 
as in the case of a radiantlj beautiful woman there is a 
quivering splendour of loveliness apart from individual 
physical graces). 

Further, the Indian conception of art is that art is 
creative and brings to us a revelation of infinite Beauty 
and Love 

“The Light whose smile kindles the universe, 

The Beauty in which all things live and move.” 

Mammata says : 

The poet’s speech creates a world which is not 
fettered by the laws of destiny and which need not by 
a mere counterpart or imitation of the created world, 
which IS of the very essence of joy, which is self- 
existent and not dependent on anything else, and 
which IS made beautiful by the nine rasa^ or emotions. 

•The Indian mind has always recognised the truth of 
truths in the realm of art that natural forms are but the 
imperfect incarnations and expressions of ideas and 
that higher and higher visions of beauty dawn on the 
purified inner vision and must be realised m marble' 
and on canvas^ and by sound and by words. Further, 
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art baa made a conscious and siiccessfal attempt in our 
land to«realM5 the tmily of thmgs and has been in glad 
and holy alliance with religion It has also tried to bo 
pcpnlar and to appeal to the tmiversal dements of 
thought and emotion The temples ^bich were tho 
centrea of the higher hfe of the per pie ^^erer^ode the 
troe homes of artistic beauty and m the prejence of 
God tho "woikeT, tho thinker, tho dreamer, and the 
devotee met and fraternised as happy children of Go<L 

REVELATIOK OF EACH CONECIODBNESS IN TAGORE. J 

Tagore, being a great and representative pcet and 
amnming np m bunsdf a great era, can be irell expect 
cd to be an embodiment of our great racial ideas as 
described above , and if we study tho inapurd pages of 
Tagore’s works onr expectations are abondantly ful 
filled and realised First and foremost should be men 
tiooed Tagore'^ tecramcntal conception of life, God is 
the mstainer and npholder of life, and by ceaseless 
dtfapline and inner uplift He raises us to tho heaven 
of His love. The very first poem m the GUatiJalt says- 
m famous words 

‘ Thou hast made me endless such 13 thy pleasure. 
This frail vessel thou emptiest again and again^ 
and fiUcst it ever with fr^ life. 

This little flnto of a reed thou hast earned over 
bills and dales, and bast breathed through it 
melodies etemally new 

At the immortal toucdi of thy hands my httle heart: 
loses its lumte m ^y and gives birth to ntbraacc 
' ineffable. 
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Thy infinite gifts come to me only on these very 
small hands of mine. Ages pass, and still thou 
pourcst, and still there is room to fill.” 

Tagore’s works show' not only this Indian conception 
of the sacramental character of life but also the 
Indian conception of the sacramental character of love. 
Tagore says in his article on Kalidasa the Moralist i 
*^he love that is self-controlled and friendly to general 
society, which does not ignore any one, great or small,, 
kindred or stranger, around itself — the love which, 
while placing the loved one in its centre, diffuses its 
sweet graciousness within the circle of the entire 
universe, has a ^permanence unassailable by God or 
man , . . .When love occupies its proper place la 
subordination to virtue, it contributes its special 
element towards perfection, it does not destroy 
symmetry , because virtue is nothing but harmony — it 
preserves beauty, it preserves goodness, and by wedding 
the two together it gives a delicious completeness to 
both.” Tagore’s conception of the soul and function of 
art also shows how he is in harmony with the great 
traditions of our race in the realms of literature and art. 
According to him art is the opener of the gate of beauty 
through which we can pass to reach the very Throne of 
Grace. Two beautiful passages in the Gitanjali bring 
out this idea very well. 

“ My song has put off her adornments ; she has no. 
pride of dress or decoration. Ornaments would 
mar our union ; they would come between thee 
and me, their jingling would drown thy whis* 
pers.” {Gttanjalt, page 6.) 
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‘ I touch by tho edge of tho far spreading wing of 
my floog thy foet which I could never aspire to 
reach*” (QUanjalh page Z) 

In short Tagore’s great coatnbutionB in the realm of 
croativo criticism show that he has vividly realised and 
accepted the canons of Indian art as descnbed in the 
pret^ing pages. Ho aays "Inasmuch as art restrains 
^ reality it lets m tmth which is greater than reality 
Tho professional artist is a mere witness to reality 
while tho real artist is a witness to truth We see the 
producbons of the one with our corporeal e> es, and of 
the other with the deeper eyes of contemplation. And 
to see anythmg m completion reqmreB, first and fore 
mofit that tho obsession of the senses be enrbed strongly 
and this declaration bo made to all outward forms 
that tboy are never ultimate or final never an end but 
always moons to an end To sum up his views as to 
tho fundamental conceptions of tho Indian mind as to 
tho raeamng and purpose of life, I may well quote here 
the following passage from his Misstan of India where 
he says " Wo Bee that throughout tho ages India’S 
only ondeavonr has been to establish harmony amidst 
diferences, to incline various roads to tho aamo goal to 
make us realise tho ooo m the midst of the many with 
an undoubting inner conviction not to do away with 
outer diffitroocea and yet to attam to the deeper ooo- 
neas that uflderhefl all such differences. 

TAGORES DEBT TO THE PAST 
It 13 a delightfnl and npHftlng task to trace the sources 
•of Tagore’s mental and artistic endowment, the tnbutmry 
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streams of thought and emotion that have fallen into 
the Ganges of his song, and have, while increasing its 
•volume and its fruitfulness, become a portion of its life 
without altering its own native colour or purity or 
sweetness. It is the great Bhakti movement that 
blossomed in the songs of the Alwars and the philo- 
sophy of Ramanuja on the south and in the songs and 
poems of Jayadev and Sn Chaxtanya and Vidyapathi and 
Chandidas in the north that has been the mam source of 
Tagore’s inspiration The religion of Love proclaimed 
that this universe is a manifestation of His Love and 
Beauty and that His Love and Mercy are infinite. The 
heart of India leapt up in glad response to the clarion 
tones of the songs of the great lovers of God and even 
“to-day these songs are our dearest inner possessions and 
bring us into immediate and ineffable touch with the 
divine presence. Tagore was indebted also in some 
measure to the great Sufi doctrines. The Sufis regarded 
the existence of the soul as pre-natal and held that the 
' full perception of earthly beauty was the remembrancer 
of Supreme Beauty in the spintual world and that in 
spite of the veil of the body the soul could behold the 
Divine Mysteries through love and ecstasy. Further,' 
not only the higher elements of Islam but also the 
higher elements of Christianity have had a considerable 
share in moulding Tagore’s genius. But in Tagore the 
Hindu genius is predominant and overshadows every- 
thing else. The great Hindu ideas of the immanence of 
Gbd, of the unity of life, of God as the Eternal Bride- 
groom, of life being a joyful preparation for divine 
<X)mmunion, of the immortality of the human soul, of 
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Ahimta of Sanihi of the spmtnal kinship of all of the^ 
Bovcreignty of love, and of the love of God being the 
crowning glory and rapture of hnman life find again 
and again beantifnl and immortal eipreasion m Tagore’s 
great poems and songs^ 

THE INDIAN RENAISSANCE AND TAGORE'S 
PLACE IN IT 

Such has been the great past of India m bfe and 
art and such is Tagore's relation to that great and 
glonons past* But it is m relation to India’s present and 
her glonons fnturo that we see his genins in all its ftil- 
neas of splendour India is now on the threshold of a 
new era , and a wise and firm hold on her great ideals^ 
a wise responsiveness to the call of the age, a wise 
cvolntion of her national life a higher development of 
her literature and art and a glad self dedication of the 
lives of all Indians m their country a canst are required 
to make this era frmtful and to berag into existence the- 
greater and happier India of the future. Even the most 
careless or indiSerent or prejudiced observer of the 
Indian people to-day can see even on a superficial 
examination that a new spirit has been bom m India* 
A new self respect and self-cocscionsne^ a passionate 
conception of our holy motherland as the sovereign of 
our hearts, a keen and overmastering desire to serve 
that finds a holy rapture m finding opportnnitieB for 
service and an mtonso and poignant agony at bang; 
demed soch opportumties — these are to be found in 
every Indian of to-day be he young or old, whatever boi 
hu caste or creed. Unity of place, unity of manners 
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and traditions and culture, unity ,of religion, ethical 
unity, unity of history, the universal reverence for the 
divine Sanskrit tongue, and unity of laws and of 
Government have under the impact of the great 
Western civilisation brought>about a real national self- 
consciousncss, though India is continental in size and 
contains many languagcs«and castes. This sacramental 
conception of the motherland and of the Indian/ 
people has naturall) found its perfect and passionate 
e\pression in the literature and ait of the time, 
because the soul of the artist and the poet is like 
the Aeolian harp from which God’s breezes evoke 
passionate melodies This is the true inwardness of 
what has been called the Indian Renaissance. The 
Renaissance in Europe owed its inspiration and power 
to a departed civilisation and a dead literature. We 
are fortunate in the circumstance that our Indian 
Renaissance owes its power and inspiration to a livmg 
civilisation and a vital literature. The great^dreams of 
the past, the great stories of recording the doings and 
the thoughts of the heroes and heroines of our land, 
and the holy books bringing to us the message of God’s 
love and the achievements of God’s Incarnations m the 
direction of upholdmg Dharmaand uplifting the lovers- 
of God mto the paradise of His Love are being related 
anew to life m modern times. In this impact of the 
thought of past times upon the life of the present is- 
bom the vivifying and beautiful flame of new and 
glorious thoughts and words and deeds, the warmth of 
which'keeps our national life from decay and the light 
of which shows us our way through the utter darkness - 
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of tbo datant future. Tagore s genius can be under 
stood hy U3 properly when wo seek to relate it to 
India fl strenuous present and glorious future. Ho is 
tbo greatest poet and prophet of Indian Renaissance. 
All his works are either a passionate rendering of the 
infinite moods of the new bom spint of patriotism and 
adoration of our motherland or a new and vital mter 
pretation of India’s great dreams and deeds m the past. 
I shall deal with his works in dotail later on. But I 
shall quote here a few of his great patnotic soogs 
which are among his greatest gifts to the nation. 

* To thee, my Motherland, I dedicate my body, for 
thee I consecrate my life , for thee my eyes will 
weep , and m thy praise my muse will sing 

Though ray arms are helpless and powerless , still 
they will do the deeds that can only serve thy 
cause , and though my sword is rusty with 
di^race, still it shall sever thy chams of b^dage 
sweet mother mine. 

Blessed is my birth, because I was bom m this 
country blessed is ray life mother, because I 
have loved thee. 

1 do not know if thou hast wealth and riches like a 
Queen. I know this much that my limbs are 
cooled 03 soon as I stand m thy wbade. 

I know not what grove blossoms flowers that 
madden the soul with such scaots— I know not 
the sky where the moon rises with such sweet 
smilee. 

My eyes were first opened in thy light and they 
will bo closed, fin^y upon that very Light" 
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LIFE SKETCH 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore was born in Calcutta in 
1861. He IS the son of Maharshi Debendranath' 
Tagore, one of the founders of the Adi Brahma Samaj, 
and a man of singular purity and unworldliness of dis- 
position coupled with a passionate love of the mother- 
land. Tagore was the youngest of the Maharshi’s sons, 
and lost his mother early in life. Ever since his youths 
nature was his dear and beloved mother. His school- 
life was not happy as the soulless, deadening, loveless, 
joyless routine of studies unrelated to actual life or 
future needs which goes by the name of modern edu- 
cation could make no appeal to his sensitive, fine- 
strung, and poetic nature. His father took him along 
with him m his Himalayan tnp and this period of his - 
life was one of the happy and formative periods of his 
life. His literary career began very early, his genius- 
having been kindled by the songs of Vidyapathi and 
Chandidas. In Sandhya Sangii (songs of sunset) and- 
Prafhai Sangit (songs of sunrise) he wrote original and 
romantic poems. At the age of fourteen, he produced - 
a musical opera called the Gsmus of Valmiki. He used' 
to write essays for different magazines, especially for 
his family magazine, the Bharait, now edited by his - 
sister Sreemati Swarna Koomari Devi. At the age of 
seventeen, he was sent to England and studied in the 
University College for sometime He returned to 
India after a year and subsequently went to England 
a second time He found law unsuited to his nature and 
came back to India. Smce then poems, songs, stories, 
dramas, hymns and essays began to pour from him in , 
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-a ceaseless stream. Indefed his versatility is woadorfaL 
He named in bo twenty third year The Maharshlthea 
•asked hJm to go down and manage the Shilaida estate 
Thongh Tagore did not at first like this enforced 
SBclnsion his art became broader and deeper by reason 
of his self communion and meditation and by ha 
direct ol»ervation of peasant life m BengaL There 
too ho wrote some of his plays, especially Ohitvargada 
Visayan and Rafa O Ranu Till ha thirty fifth year ho 
wrote the most exquisite lovo-pootry m the Bengali 
language, Tha Shilaida period lasted about seventeen 
years. Then he lost ha wife, his daughter, and his 
youngest son. But these bereavements did not sour hia 
nature but broadened ha sympathies and mtrodacod 
a higher and more splntoal note into his wrifangs. 
Tt was dnnog this period that the QUanJi^i was wntten. 
He then went to England both for the sake of his 
health and to be with bis son during ha Unrvorsity 
-career After going to England he translated some of 
his poems m the books so well known to alL — QUanfaJtt 
Tht Qiird4n4r and 7*h4 Cratotni MoofuH:a Enghsb lectures 
delivered m \menca and in England have boon collect 
ed under the name Sadhana. In 1913 he was awarded 
the Nobel Pcixo. Ho devoted the onUre pnre amount 
of ^8 000 to ha school at Bolpur In December 1913 
the Calcutta Uoivemty conforr^ on him the degree of 
Doctor of Literature. He was aubseqaently knighted. 
Ho has now gone on an extended tour m Japan and 
America and proposes to devote to ha school the 
■sums roceivod by him for ha lectures He bos started 
~an " Art House, which a a school ior teaching arts 
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and industries. His Bolpur school is one of the most 
admirable educational institutions in our land. Among 
his works now available in English are Gitanjah, The 
Gardener^ The Crescent^ Moon, The\King of the Dark Cham^ 
bsr. The Post Office, Chitra, Sadhana, Translation of Otte- 
Hundred Poems of Kabir, Glimpses of Bengal Life, Fruit- 
Gathering, t Hungry] Stones and other stories, etc. Many 
poems and essays and stories by him have been tran- 
slated m the Modern Review since I9l0 and his Remi- 
niscences have been translated in that valuable monthly 
Since January 1916 His Letters are going to be pub- 
lished in the Modern Review from January l9l7. 

TAGORE’S PERSONALITY 

Tagore is a man of striking appearance. Mr* 
Basanta Kumar Roy says : “ The Hindu poet’s flow- 
ing hair, his broad, unfurrowed forehead, his bright, 
black, magnetic eyes, chiselled nose, firm but gentle 
^chin, delicate sensitive hands, his sweet voice, pleasant 
smile, keen sense of humour, and bis innate refinement 
make him a man of rare and charming personality. To 
look at him is to notice the true embodiment of the 
artist.” He is a man of sweet and unselfish nature and 
kindles love and affection in every one who has the 
good fortune to meet him. He is fond of swimming 
and rowing but his chief joy and recreation are in 
singing. It is said “ Often he has been heard sing- 
ing from early morning till late at night, with only a 
break of an hour or so for noon-day meal.” His love 
of nature is the master passion of his life. It is this 
^rait and his deeply religious spirit that keep up the 
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swcetncK of hia nature and the radiance of his vision 
amidst the harry and bastle and worldlinesj of modem 
life. He 13 an ideal landlord and his practical and 
boundless love for them is one of the most foscmatiog 
traits of his life. Ho gives rennssions of rent when 
inability to pay rent is shown There are several pn 
mary schools one secondary English school and chan 
table dispensary in the estate There is also an agn 
ctdtnrol bank there. In his Bolpar school ho moves 
freely with his boys and is beloved by diem He has 
also taken port m the public life of the country though 
his chief activitLes he elsewhere. He presided over the 
Provincial Conference at Pabna in 1903. His recent and 
famous refusal to le<'ture m Canada because of Canada’s 
unsympathetic and nnfraternal conduct towards India 
shows the strength and energy of his patnotic emohon. 
Every thought word and deed of ha are inspired by his 
anpremo love for India and desuo to serve India. It 
has been very well said of him ' Here is a samt who ^ 
IS not afraid to be a samt, who dares to mingle with the 
cohnnoQcst things of the world and a poet the very 
closoncas of whoso contact with earth lifts him over* 
nearer to heaven 


' shantiniketan 

Tagore’s famous school at Bolpar deserves a special 
mention The modem schools m India are institutions 
which the India of the future cannot and will not tole- 
rate. It IB a healthy sign of the vitality fend self protec'^- 
trvo power of the Indian genius that schools of tho- 
ctamp of Tagore’s school are spnngmg Into eVigtfmfjL 
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as a growth from within. It is now recognised vividly 
that every movement of vital importance to the nation 
depends for its fruitfulness upon the educational move- 
ment, and that in matters educational constant vigilance 
is required because poison at the source will be felt 
everywhere and will have far-reaching consequences. 
In the ancient system of education in India there was 
the highest reverence for knowledge *, the teacher was 
honoured widely *, the boy’s education was a discipline 
and preparation for taking an honourable part in the 
wider spheres of life and becoming worthy of the grace 
of God ; the teacher as well as the student were free 
from a commercial conception of education ; their life 
was spent in nature’s loveliest spots and was in harmony 
with nature ; and among the students a true and glad 
democratic spirit prevailed. We have to maintain 
the essential features of this system while adding there- 
to mass education and scientific, industrial, and com- 
mercial education. But modem education in India is 
onesided, inartistic, mercenary, loveless and irreligious; 
it does not provide an honourable place for the Indian 
languages, Indian culture, or Indian history , it is 
unreal and unrelated to life , its homage to science is 
more nominal than real and it is exultantly disloyal to 
art and religion , and it has not achieved any notable 
successes in primary or secondary or university edu-' 
cition. Tagore’s Bolpur school seeks to combine the 
peculiar graces and glories of the ancient and modern 
types and systems of education. In it the medium of 
instruction is the Bengali language. At 4-30 a.m; 
a choir of boys go round the school singing songs and 
26 
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rotjso the sleepeiB up into the beanty and cnjm of tho 
early dawn ’ The boys clean their own rooms. They 
then goth rough physical exercises in the open air, bnthe 
and meditate for a quarter of an hour Tagore has 
written m a letter to Mr Rose To give spintual 
culture to our boys was ray pnnapal object m 
starting my school m Bolpur Fortunately, m India, 
we have the model before us in the tradition of our 
ancient forest schools. Having this ideal 

of a school m my mind which should be a homo and a 
temple in one, where teaching should be a part of a 
worshipful life, I selected this spot away from all dis- 
tractions of town hallowed with the mclnoiy of a pious 
life whose days were passed hero m communion with 
God.” After meditation the gong sounds and the boys 
' go reverently in proce^on into the school temple. 
The boys have classes between 7 A m- to 10 A u. m the 
morning and 2 PM.to5piLin the afternoon. All 
dasaes are held under the shade of trees when the 
weather is fine. In the evening the older boys go to 
the neighbouring viUages to teach the village lads. The 
boya ore trained m acting and music and have their 
artistic nature properly nurtured. There la no corporal 
punish ment It is a republic of the boya and the diB- 
ciplme of the school is m their hands The teachers 
live with them and are qmte happy Dnnng hohdays 
the teachers and the boys go on excursions to various 
places. The boys retire to bed at half past nme and a 
dioir of hoys agam go round the school singing even, 
mg songs. Thus they begm their days with songs and 
dose them with songs, Sodi is this wonderful school 
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And su':h ^are its ideals and acliiCvcmsnts. As Mr, 
Ramsay MacDonald says: *‘The Shantmiketan is no 
mere so ninary for the education of bo}^. It isjalive 
with the life of India, It is aware of what is going on 
outside. It shares in the larger Indian life.” 

TAGORE’S MIND AND ART 

I 

It Will be] impossible to reveal with any degree of 
fulness in this brief sketch the heavenly, ibeauty of 
Tagore’s mind and art. I shall, however, point out a 
few aspects of his genius so that the affluence of his 
mental endowment may be realised in some measure. 
His Bengali style is “ full of subtlety of rhythm, of 
untranslatable delicacies of colour, of metrical inven- 
tion.” He has revealed to the world the wonderf ul 
potentialities and powers of the Indian languages and 
has won for his mother-tongue international recogni- 
tion and homage His English prose style has been 
well called as ” this flower of English prose” by English 
critics and has discovered even to the English genius 
new possibilities in the English language. His style 
has spontaneity, freshness, simplicity, spiritual sugges- 
tiveness, golden felicities of phrase, and a pervasive 
melody. In regard to his mind and art we must re- 
member the high and uplifting note of idealism and 
mysticism in his works. Mysticism is an inner faculty 
and endowment by which we realise the spiritual kin- 
ship of things and the divine elements radiating light 
-and love and joy everywhere. Tagore’s works are full 
of this wonderful mystical note and reveal his rare 
power of realising and expressing the spiritual signifi- 
cance and purpose and appeal of common things. 
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Another fact to be remembered m regard to his art is 
hi 3 lyrical supremacy The 1)tic m6od coosista m a 
rapturous flight mto the realm of melodious thought 
followed by a qmck descent Though lync poetry is 
mtensely subjective, it cod tarns umvereol elements 
because the greatest lync poets m seeking and attaining 
perfect self -expression become also the mterpreters and 
levealers of the universal human heart Tagore’S great 
lync poetry is many sided m its appeal and multiform 
m its lovelmess. Tagore is a true embodiment of the 
Hindu genius which regards poetry and song not as 
mere ornaments of life bat as the hand maids of Gk)d 
leading our souls to His lotos feet His * lync love, half 
angel and half bird soars m the sunshme of the summer 
skies of the soul and sees the beauty of what is hero and 
Tjeyond, Nature and God, earth and heaven. As Mr 
Basanta Kumar Roy, well says Love flows from hia 
' heart, rumd, and soul m a coutmuous stream, affiummg 
all diflerent forms m its windings from the gross to the^ 
spmtual, from the known to the unknown from the 
fimte to the pifimte. He mterprets love in all its multi 
form oxpressioiis — the love of mother, of son, husband^ 
wife, lover, beloved, patnot, of the Dionysian, nature- 
drunk, and of the God frcaxied. His nature lyncs 
mmgle m a beaubful way the beauty of nature m itself 
and its spmtual and emotional appeal to the soul of 
man His patriotic lyncs sweep us off our feet and 
lift us mto a plane of passionate and powerful emoiaon. 
and bring new energies of service mto the heart while 
Tuinging gracious tears to the eyes and blissful thnlls 
to the fr am e. His devotional lyncs bear our souls away 
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to the heaven of God’s limitless love. Such is Tagore’s 
lyrical genius His prevailing lyric mood colours also 
his plays and stones. In addition to his mystical genius 
and lyric endowment, we must remember his simplicity, 
spontaneity, and universality. As the Rev. Mr. C. 
Andrews says well : “ Rabindra appears to arrive at 
the universal, not like Shakespeare by many different 
roads, but always by the one pathway of simplicity. The 
simplest human affections, the child-heart of the young 
and innocent, the simplest domestic joys and sorrows' 
the purest and simplest yearnings of the soul for God, 
these go to form the unity towards which Rabindra- 
nath’s poetic utterance is striving.” Again, Tagore’s 
art IS thoroughly national. His works are so alive with 
national feeling that they are, and for ever will be, the 
holy scripture of the lovers of our motherland. In short, 
he IS a shining incarnation of the soul of India and has 

revealed the soul of India to the world. 

' 1 

) 

S- TAGORE’S POElilS 

Among his great poeras^ The Crescent Moon deserves 
mention at the very outset. It reveals to us the heaven 
of the child’s mind and soul in a new and vital manner. 
It makes us realise what a universal source of joy has 
been given to us in children how ihe child’s nature 
is full of divine simplicity and sweetness. It makes us 
see in an intimate way the child’s sportivehess and 
winsomeness, its exquisite delight in beautiful things, its 
gift of imagination, and its purity, and goodness.‘ It 
teaches us how the diviner elements of life are kept 
alive 'in us Hy the child and how earth is kept in touch 

» ^ ’ i i ^ 
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witbiheaven by it^iofloencse. Tagore's Qardsntr dealer 
'With other»aspcclB of love aod contains exquisite love 
poetry bcantifol natore-lyncs and lofty devotional 
poems. The lovo'pootry in this volume of poems b as 
many sided as it is beautiful and pure It is given an 
exquisite setting amid the most attractive and pictu 
resque natural scenes. The delicacy of touch and the 
keenness of intmtjve vision evidenced in the devotional 
poems m the volume are equally wonderful The 
kinomcrable miscclIaDcous poems of Tagore's as yet 
untranslated reveal the same rare gifts. The many 
miBcellancoos poems translated but uncollected in book 
form and scattered over the pages of the Hodtm 
are equally beautiful. It was the similaxity 6£ 
mental endowment between Tagore and Kabir that led 
Tagore to translate and publish On* Hundred Pemms of 
Kabtr with tbe collaboration of Evelyn Underbill I 
come finally to the OUanJalt though this was the first 
of Tagore’s works to be translated mto Elnglish andj 
turned the gaxo of the whole world to the greatness of 
his genius. In it we see the moet perfect blossoming of 
‘all his varied and remarkable powere. It is a very 
Lune of perfect gems of devotional jxjetry It contauB 
Tagore^ translation of his own poems and shows what 
new cadences and harmonies of feeling and phrase can 
jbe evolved by the master of one language from another 
tongue. The peculiar glory of Ottanlalt is the manner m 
which it relates to human life to the Divine till it B trans> 
figured m the light of God. The whole world is felt by 
^ as being Immeasnrably near to ns in spint^ and our 
^iicart^ become full of a new pafflxoo of love and peace 
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as we go through the fascinating poems. Mr. Ycats^ 
sajs m his introduct on to the Gtiatijah : “ Mr. Tagore 
like the Indian civilisation itself, has been content to 
discover the soul and surrender himself to its 
Spontaneity. . - And innocence, a simplicity that one 
does not find elsewhere in literature makes the birds 
and the leaves seem as near to him as they are near to 
children, and the change of the seasons great events 
as before our thoughts had arisen between them and 
us Tagore’s Frmt Gathering is a sequal to Gitanjah 
and contains devotional poems of pertfct loveliness. It 
contains the unique feature of revealing new elements 
of beauty and spiritual emotion in the great incidents 
m the lives of the heroes and heroines and saints of 
India. In fact all Tagore’s poems, and especially Gitan. 
jail, are full of true beauty and holiness and lift us to 
a higher plane of thought and emotion and bang to us. 

'* A tone 

Of some world far from ours 

Where music and moonlight and feeling are one.’’ 

TAGORE’S DRAMAS 

I have already shown how Tagore’s lyrical genius 
has given his dramas a peculiar lyric appeal. His 
plays are not those of the ordinary Western type in 
which the story is evolved by the clash of charactCtS 
and IS full of complexity and variety. The blessedneS^ 
of the universal joys and duties of life and the spintoal 
significance of things are the inspiring ideds of his 
plays and the story of the pldy is only a means and not 
an end. Valtntki PraUva is his earliest play and 
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dcscnbes tho episode of Valraiki s discovery of rhythmic 
and poetic exprcsaion cocscqaent oo the reformation 
and spintoalisiag of hu life. In Prakrtii Praitsodha 
Tagore shows the saprcmacy of love over knowledge 
In AchaUtyatan wo have a prose problem — play descnb- 
mg how a monastery degenerates by shutting out 
healthy contact with the world and i3 reformed and 
pnnfiedby healthy outside influences Other plays by 
him are Malini Chtivargada Viiay<irt In Chitra we 
have the Mahaberatha story about Chitra and Arjnna 
hfted into a high plane of art. It describes the love 
that though rooted m physical attraction blossoms into 
the mamage of minds and attains the golden fruitage 
of union of sonls. In tno Pori Office the problems of 
life and death and of the spiritual life are treated with 
a wonderful lightness of touch In the King o/ Ou Dark 
Chamber wo see the successful search of God by the 
human souL In tho Phalgunl the gracioas doctrine of 
the immortality of tho soul b provod to us by the 
magic voice of poetry 

TAGORE’S STORIES 

India has been the great story teller of the world and 
Indian stones have been blown aU over the world by 
the air currents of civilisation and the seeds have 
fructified everywhere. In India itself the groat story 
tellmg tradition has been preserved and oerfected, and 
the Kathakas and ballad smgers are even to day tho real 
custodians of popular cnltoiiB and reveals of God s 
message to men, even though modem habits of thought 
have been ondeimming tho faith of the people and has. 
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13660 hostile to real and genuine and passionate fervour 
in the tellers of the stones. Tagore’s art shows the flower- 
ing of these pre-existing characteristics. His stories com- 
l3ine real life and romance and show ’the omnipresence 
of the Godward elements amidst the humblest aspects 
of life. The simplest and most universal elements of 
Indian life are mirrored in his pages while over all his 
creations there shines the radiance of a hcavenher light 
-than that which shines before our eyes. The lyrical 
element in his stories forms their main charm but his 
lyrical genius while making his short stories perfect 
prevents his attaining equal success in his longer novels 
like Gora. His short stones are available to English 
readers in Glimpses of Bengal Life and Hungry Slones 
and other stones. 

“ sadhana ” 

This book of meditations deserves a separate treat- 
ment because it gives his most mature ideas about the 
great problems of life In the first discourse he makes us 
■see how the Indian civilisation owes its peculiar features 
of repose and harmony and vision to the fact that it 
was not born in cities but in forests. He describes souls- 
consciousness in the second discourse. The third dis- 
course deals with the problem of evil and the fourth, 
with the problem of self. Man’s highest duty and 
glory IS the realisation of the unity of the self by 
’thorough disciplining of the inner nature and perfection^ 
of the inner vision. The last four discourses deal with 
various aspects of realisation— realisation m lore, reali- 
-sation inaction, realisation of beauty, and realisation of 
the infinite. Tagore’s central teaching is conveyed inr 
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thesa words < Man's abiding happiness is not in 
getting anything bat m giving hinosalf up to what is 
greater than himself to ideas which are larger than his 
indtyidual life, the idea of his coontry, humanity of 
God 

miscellaneous "WRITINGS 

These are imiumorable and mvalosble and deserve a 
full and reverent study Tagore's innamerable articles 
oq historical, social literary and other subjects and his- 
great addresses on pobhc occasions and sertnooa at 
Shanhmketan cannot be referred to here bat should bo 
carefully studied* His letters are full of feeling and 
wisdom and roreal his Bw«t and holy personality They 
are being collected and will prove a precious human 
document I shall refer hero to one letter by him to our 
great patnot Mr Gandhi when he refers to the struggle 
in South Ainca as the steep ascent of manhood, not 
through the bloody path of violence but that of digmfled 
patience and heroic self renunaatioo. 

TAGORE S APPEAL TO YOoNG INDIA 

Soch has been the life, personality and genius of this 
great poet saint His appeal to young India is of unique 
value and power and may bo summed up thus Be 
proud to be yourself and glory and rejoice m your 
country's memorable past Asirailato the best elements 
of modem Western civilisation in the realms of science 
commerce, and administration without sarrandenng 
your personality and becoming subdued m your soul 
Bo Idyal to your wonderful art and religion and carry* 
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them j to higher stages of self-expression and self-reali- 
sation. Love your divine Sanskrit and beautiful 
vernaculars vs^ith passionate devotion and make your 
literature a daily light in the hearts of your brethren. 
Let India be the Goddess of your souls and gladly lay 
at her lotus feet the fairest flowers of good thoughts, 
words, and deeds. Be national ih your habits and dress- 
and deportment, m your speech and writmgs, in your 
thought and emotion. Relate life to love and joy and 
live in service of man and love of God. Let your 
motto be. Self-control in regard to yourself, self-respect 
m regard to all others, selt-sacrifice in regard to your ■ 
motherland, and self-surrender to God. 

I 

' ’ CONCLUSION 

Tagore I the Ganga of thy verse and prose 

Comes from His lotus feet to dower with grace 
The world in these most restless joyless days, 

A sweeter rapture m our bosom glows 
And in our eager hands a new strength grows 
To sing bright India m a thousand fays 
And serve her gladly in a thousand ways , 

And turn to radiant rapture's all her woes. 

Accept the homage of our head and heart 
And loveward, joyward, Godward lead us on 
From sloth and strife through paths of work and peace- 
God grant we bear in life a manly part ' 

Rejoicing in the shining inner dawn 
Revealing joys of God-love’s tnysteries 



SAKUNTALA ITS INNER MEANING 
'^ratulaUd from tht Bengah of Rabtndra Nath Tagor$) 

Wonldjt tboa tho yaong yean blossomi •, 
and tho frnlta of itfl decline, 

And all by which the sonl Is charmed, 
nmaptarod feasted fed, 

Wonldat then the oerth and heaven Itself ^ 
in one sole name combme ? , 

I nemo thee O Salrantala I 

and all at once is sahL Goeth$ 

Goethe, the master poct of Europe, has summed 
up his cnUcism of Saiuntala m a single quatrian he 
has not taken the poem to pieces. This qoatram seems 
to be a small thmg like lie flame of a candle, but it 
lights up the whole drama m an instant and reveals its 
inner nature. In Goethe's ^words Sokunfolo blends 
together the young years bloaoms and the fnut of its 
matnnty , it combines heaven and earth m one. 

Wo are apt to pass over this oology lightly as a mere 
-poetical outburst. We ar® apt to consider that it only 
means m efiect that Goethe regarded Saiuntala as ifina 
poetry But it is not Jreally^ao HIsJ stanxa breathes 
not tho e:pggeration of rapture, but the delijborate 
judgment of a true criuc. There a a.3pectal pomt m 
hia words, Goethe saya ^xproasly^that S'tkuntala con 
tains tho history of a development, — the development 
of flower mto fruit, of earth into heaven of matter mto 
apint 
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In truth there are two unions in Sakuntala ; and the 
motif of the play is progress from the earlier union 
of the First Act, with its earthly unstable beauty and^ 
romance, to the higher union in the heavenly hermitage 
of eternal bliss descnbed m the last Act. This drama 
was meant not for dealing with a particular passion, 
not for developing a particular character but for'- 
translating the whole subject from the world to 
another, — to elevate love from the sphere of physicaP 
beauty to the eternal heaven of moral beauty. 

With the greatest ease Kalidas has effected this- 
junction of earth with heaven. His earth so naturally 
passes into heaven that we do not mark the boundary- 
line' between the two. In the First Act the poet has not 
concealed the gross earthiness of the fall of Sakuntala r 
he has clearly shown, in the conduct of the hero and 
the heroine alike, how much desire contributed to that 
fall. He has fully painted all the blandishments', play- 
^ fulness and fluttering of the intoxicating sense of youth,^ 
the struggle between deep bashfulness and strong self- 
expression. This is a proof of the simplicity of 
Sakuntala ; she was not prepared beforehand for tho 
outburst of passion which the occasion of Dushyanta’s- 
visit called forth. Hence she had not learnt how to 
restrain herself, how to hide her feelings.' Sakunt^a 
had not known Cupid before , hence her heart was bare 
of armour, and she could not distrust either the senti- 
ment of love or the character of her lover. The^ 
da.ughter of the hermitage was off her guard, just- 
as the deer there knew not fear. 

Dushyanta’s conquest of Sakuntala has been very- 
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naturally drawrt. With equal ease has the poet shown, 
the deeper punty of her fell — her UQimpiired inmate 
chastity This is another proof of her simplicity 
The flower 6f the forest needs no servant to brush 
the dost off her petals. She stands bare , dost settles 
on her but m spite of it she easily retains her own 
beautiful cleanliness. Dirt did settle on Sakuntala but 
she was not even conscious of it. Like the simple 
wild deer like the mountain spring she stood forth 
pure 10 spite of mud i 

Kaltdas has let bis hermitage-bred youthfal heroine 
follow the nnsuspecting path of Nature nowhere he 
has restrained her And yet ho has developed her into 
the model of a devoted wife with her reserve endor ; 
ance of sorrow and life of rigid spiritual discipline. 
At the beginning we see her self forgetful and obedient 
of Nature’^ impals« like the plants and flowers , at 
the end we see her deeper femiome soul — sober 
patient under ill intent on anstenties strictly regulated 
by the sacred laws of piety With matchless art Kalidas 
has placed his heroine on the meeting point of action 
and calmnoss of Natnre and Law of nver and ocean, 
as it were. Her father was a hermit bat her mother 
was a nymph Her birth was the outcome of mter 
mpted anstentioe, but her nature was m a hermitage, 
which 13 just the spot where Nature and austerities, 
beauty and restraint are harmonised. There is none 
of the conventional bonds of society theiu, and yet we 
have the harder regnlaf ions of religion Her gandhirva 

mamage too was of the Saine typo , it had the wild 
tieas of Natnre joined to tfle social tie of wedlock 
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The drama Sakuntala stands alone and unrivalled in all 
literature, because it depicts how Restraint can bci 
harmonised with Freedom. All its joys and sorrows, 
unions and partmgs proceed from the conflict of these 
two forces.” 

Sakuntala’s simplicity is natural, that of Miranda is 
unnatural. The, different circumstances under which , 
the two were brought up, account for this difference, 
Sakuntala’s simplicity was not girt round by ignorance 
^ was the case with Miranda. We see in the First 
Act that Sakuntala’s two companions did not let 
her remain unaware of the fact that she was in, 
•the first bloom of youth. She had learnt to be^ 
bashful. But all these things are external. Her 
simplicity, on the other hand, is more deeply seated 
and so also is her purity. To the very end the poet 
shows that she had no experience of the outside world. 
Her simplicity is innate. True, she knew something of 
^the world, because the hermitage did not stand 
altogether outside society ; the rules of home life were 
observed here too. She was inexperienced though not 
Ignorant of the outside world , but trustfulness was 
firmly enthroned m her heart. The simplicity which 
springs from such trustfulness had for a moment caused 
her fail, but it also redeemed her for ever. This 
trustfulness kept her constant to patience, forgiveness 
and loving kindness, m spite of the cruellest breach of 
her confidence, Miranda’s simplicity was never sub- 
jected to such a fiery ordeal , it never clashed with 
knowledge of the world. 

Our rebellious passions raise storms. In this drama 
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Kfllidas Ikhi extinguished the volcanic fir© of tumultuousi 
potion by means of the fears of the penitent heart. 
But ho has not divelt too long on the disease — ne has- 
just given us a glimpse of it and then dropped the veil 
The desertion of Sakuntala by the polygamo^ 
Doshyantai which in real life would have happened as 
the natural consequence of his character is hero brought 
about by the curse 6 f Durbasa. Otherwise the 
desertion would have been so extremely cruel and 
pathetic as to destroy the peace and harmony of the 
whole play But the poct has left a sm^U rent m tbs’ 
veil through which we can get an idea of the royal sm. 

It 13 m the Fifth Act. Josttbeforo Sakuntalaamves at 
court and is repudiated by her husband, the poet 
momentarily draws aside the curtain from the King’s 
love aSaira. ‘ Queen Honsapadika 13 smging to herself 
m her music room 

hon*f>be4\ having, tucked tha mango blottomt m 
your tearoh for new honey you have clean forgotten your ^ 
recent lovutg welcome by the lotus I” 

This tear — stained song of a striken heart in the- 
royal harem gives us a rude shock especmlly as our 
heart was hitherto filled with Dushyanta's lo^e passage 
With Sakuntala. Only m the preceding Act we saw 
Sakuntala setting out for her husband’s home in a very 
holy sweet, and tender mood, carrying with herself th^ 
blessings of the hoary sage Kenya and the good wishes 
of the whole forest world. And now a stam falls on the* 
picture we had so hopefully formed of the home of 
love to which she was gomg 

When the Jester asked. What means this song 
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Dushyanta smiled and said, “ We desert our lasses after 
a short spell of love-making, and therefore I have 
deserved this strong rebuke from Queen Hansapadika.’^ 
This indication of the fickleness of royal love is not 
purposeless at the beginning of the Fifth Act. With 
masterly skill the poet here shows that what Durbasa’s 
curse had brought about had its seeds m human nature. 

In passing from the Fourth Act to the fifth we 
'suddenly enter a new atmosphere , from the ideal world 
of the hermitage we go forth to the royal court with its 
hard hearts, crooked ways of love-makmg, difficulties 
of union. The beauteous dream of the hermitage is 
about to be broken. The two young monks who are 
escorting Sakuntala, at once feel that they have entered 
an altogether different world, “ a house encurcled by 
firel” By such touches at the beginning of the 
Fifth Act, the poet prep^es us for the repudiation of 
Sakuntala at its end, lest the blow should be too severe 
for us., ^ 

Then comes the repudiation. Sakuntala feels as if 
she has been suddenly struck with a thunderbolt. Like 
a deer stricken by a trusted hand, this daughter of the 
forest looks on in blank surpnse, terror, and anguish. 
At one blow she is hurled away from the hermitage, 
both literal and raetaphoncal, m which she has so long 
lived. She loses her connection with the loving friends, 
the birds, beasts and plants, and the beauty, peace, and 
purity of her former life. , She now stands alone, shelter- 
less. In one, moment the music of the first four Acts is 
stilled I 

O the deep silence and loneliness that then surround 
27 
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her I She whose tender heart had made the 
world at the hcrraitago her own folk, to-day Btahdi ah • 
lately alone. She filla thi« vast vacxuty with her mi^l ^ 
sorrow With rare poetic insight Kalidasa has declii 
to restore Saknntala to Kanva^ hermitage, 
the rentmciation by Dashyanta it was impossible for,^h ' 
to live m harmony mth that hermitage m the wayjj 
had done before She was ho longer her former self 
her relaboo with the umversc had changed. Had 
been placed again amidst her old surroundings, it wou'^ 
only have cruelly exhibited the utter inconsistencj i 
the whole situatloEL A mighty silenco was now needi^ 
worthy of the mighty gnef df the mourner But th 
poet has not shown ns the picture of S4kuntala m tht 
new hermitage, — parted from the friends of her girlhood 
an^ nursing the grief of separation from her lover Th( 
silence of the poet only deepens our sense of the silend 
and vacancy which here reigned round Saknntala Hat 
the repudiated wife been taken back to Kanva’e hona 
that hermitago would have spoken. To our imagms 
tlon its trees and creeiwrs would have wept the twi 
girl friends would have mourned for SaJcuntala even ii 
the poet had not said a word about il But m tlw 
unfaimhar hermitage of Maricb all is still and silent tc 
ns , only wo have before our mmd a eye a picture 
of the world abandone<l Saknn tala’s infinite Borrow, 
disciphned by penanch, sedate and resigned — seated 
like a reclnse rapt m meditation. 

Duahyanta is now consumed by remorse. This 
remorse is tapaaya So long as Saknntala was not won 
by ineans of this repentance, there was no glory m 
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her ..One sudden gust of youthful impulse' had 
moment given her up to Dushyanta, biit that was 
the true, the full winning of her. The best means 
“'?-f*\vinoing is ‘by devotion, by tapasya. What is easily 

'"!,^i^ned IS as easily lost Therefore, the poet has 

'?^de the two lovers undergo a long and austere tapasya 
"^feat' they may gain each other truly eternally. If 
Vliishyanta had accepted Sakuntala' when she was^ first 
^^^ught to his court, she would have only added to the 
^’’[limber of Hunsapadikas, occupied a corner of the 
*^o'yal harem, and passed the rest of her life in neglect 
^|loorA and uselessness ! 

It was a blessing in disguise for Sakuntala that 
^Dushyanta abjured her with cruel sternness. When 
afterwards this cruelty reacted on himself, it prevented 
him from remaining indifferent to Sakuntala. His 
unceasing and intense grief fused his heart and welded 
^Sakuntala with it. Never before had the king* met with 
®such an experience. Never before had he had the 
-bccasion and means of loving truly. Kings are unlucky 
^in this respect, their desires are so easily satisfied 
that they never get what if to be gained by devotion 
alone. Fate now plunged Dushyanta into deep grief 
and thus made him worthy of true love, — made him 
renounce the role of a rake. ' 

Thus has Kalidasa burnt away vice in the internal fire 
of the sinner’s heart , he has not tried to conceal it from 
the outside When the curtain drops on the last Act 
we feel that all the evil has been destroyed as on a 
funeral pyre, and the peace born of a perfect and 'satis- 
factory fruition reigns in our hearts. Kalidasa has 
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internally, deeply cot away the roots of the poison tree 
which a sudden force from the ontsido had planted 
He has made the physical union^of Doshyanta and 
Seknntala tread the path of sorrow and thereby 
chastened and sublimated it mto a nxiral nniom Hence 
did Goethe nghtly say that SakuniaJa combines th& 
blossoms of Spring with the fmita of Autnmn it 
combines Heaven and Earth, Troly m SakuniaJa there 
IS one Paradise lost and another Paradise regained. 

The poet has shown how the nnion of Dnshyanta and 
Salnmtala in the First Act aa mere lovers is futile, while 
their nnion m the last Act as the parents of Bharat is a 
tme nmon. The First Act is full of bnlhancy and 
movement We there have a hermit's daughter m the 
exuberance of youth her two companions running over 
with playfnlness, the newly fiowenng forest creeper, 
the bee intoxicated with perfume, the fascinated Vm g 
peering from behind the trees. From this Eden of 
bliss Sakuntalfl the mere sweetheart of Dushyanta is 
exiled m disgrace But far diflerent was the aspect of 
the other hermitage where Saknntala,— the mother of 
Bharat and the mcamation of gooduca — took refuge 
There no hermit girls water the trees norbedowthe 
creepers with their lovmg sister like looks nor feed the 
yonng fawn with handfuls of paddy There a single 
boy fiUa the loving bosom of the entire forest world ho 
absorbs all the liveliness of the trees creepers flowers 
and foliage. The matrons of the hermitage in their 
Joving anxiety are fully taken up with the unruly boy 
When ^okuntala Eppeara, we see her clad m a dcBty 
xohe, face pale with austerities, domg the penance of 
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a lorn ^Mfe, pure*souled. Her long penances have 
purged her of the evil of her first union with Dushyanta> 
she isnow.im^ted with the dignity of a matron, she is 
the image of motherhood, lender and good. Who can 
repudiate her now ^ 

The poet has sho\sm here, as in Kumara- 
sambhava, that the Beauty that goes hand in hand with 
I\Ioral Law is eternal, that the calm, controlled and 
beneficent form of Love is its best form, that Beauty is 
truly charming under restraint and decays quickly 
when it gets wild and unfetterred. This ancient poet 
of India refuses to recognise Love as its own highest 
glory , he proclaims that Goodness is the final goal of 
Love. He teaches us that the love of man and woman 
IS not beautiful, not lasting, not fruitful, — so long as it 
is self-centred, so long as it does not .beget Goodness, 
so long as it does not diffuse itself in ^society over son 
and daughter, guests and neighbours. 

The two peculiar principles of India are the benefi- 
cent tie of home Ufe on the one hand, and the liberty of 
the soul abstracted from the ^world on the other. In 
the world India is variously connected with many races 
and many creeds , she cannot reject any of them. j^Bnt 
on the altar of devotion [tapasya) India sits alone, 
Kalidasa has shown both in Sakuntala and Kumara:' 
sambhava, that, there is a harmony between these two 
principles, an easy transition from the one to the other. ' 
In his hermitage human boys play with lion cubsj and 
the hermit-spirit is reconciled with the spirit of the' 
householder. ' ' ' ' ' - , ; / 

• On the foundation of the hermitage of recluses Kalidas '' 
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btts bxult the home of the honseholder He has rescued 
the relation of the sexes from the sway of lust and 
enthroned it on the holy and pure scat of asceticism 
In the sacred books of the Hmdus the ordered relation 
of the sexes has been defined by stnet mjunctions and 
Laws. Kalidas has demonstrated that relation by 
means of the elenient3 of JBeauty The Beauty that ho 
adores is lit yp by grace, modesty and goodness , m its 
intensity it is true to oue for ever , m its range it 
embraces the whole universe. It is fulfilled by re- 
nunciation, gratified by sorrow, and rendered eternal 
by*religioTu In the midst of this Beauty the impetuous 
unruly love of man and woman has restrained itself and 
attained to a profound peace, lil^e a wild torrent 
merged m the ocean of Goodness. Therefore is such 
Love higher and more wonderful than wild and unros- 
tiamed Passion — The Modem Review 

Jadunath Sarkar. 


THE IMPACT OF EUROPE ON INDIA 
(From thr Bengali of Rabindra Nath Tagore.) 

We Indians are an old people — very ancient and 
very much womiout I often feel in myself the 
immense antiquity of our race. Whenever I look care- 
fqlly withm, I find there only pensweneas, rqjoso, and 
world- weariness,^ — as if there were a long fliohdayj 
within me and without, — as if wo had finished our 
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o^ce-work, m the ' morning of the world’s history, so 
that now in this hot noon when all other nations are 
busy at their tasks, we , are restmg .peacefully within 
closed doors. We have earned our wages to the full, 
retired from active life, and are now livmg on pension. 
What a tranquil , Ilf e is ours I , „ 

But now all of a sudden we find our circumstances 
changed. The rent-free land we i have got long long 
ago has been escheated to the State under the new , 
regime, as we have failed to show a valid title-deed. 
We have suddenly turned poor ! We, too must now 
toil and pay rent like the peasants of the world. This 
ancient race has been suddenly called upon to put forth 
new efforts. ^ • 

Therefore, we must quit meditation, quit repose, 
quit the cosy nook of the home. It will no longer do 
for. us to remam absorbed m Sanskrit Grammar and 
Logic, Hindu Theology and Law, or daily rites and ^ 
domestic' duties. , We must break -clods of earth 

t ^ 

fertilise the soil, and pay the due revenue to the king, of 
Modem Humanity , — we must study m colleges, dine 
at hotels, and work in offices. - 
Alas * who has demolished the city wall of InJdia and 
dragged us out into this vast and unsheltered field of 
work ^ We had thrown up mtellectual embankments 
round our selves, dammed up the stream of Time, and^ 
were reposmg. quietly with all things arranged to , our ' 
liking. Restless Change- roared^ incessantly outside > 
India like the encircling sea, but we sat rooted amidst ^ 
unshaken tranquillity- and forgot f, the existence of ' 
the moving, changmg universe outside. . Just] then. 
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throngh some loophole the ever restless human stream 
poured into our country and tore up our socaal 
order it mingled the new with our old, doubt with 
our belief, discontent with our prevailing content, and 
thereby threw all mio confusion. 

If the mountam and sea bamers round os had been 
more thoroughly impassable, a race of men could have 
found the means of attaming to a contracted develop- 
ment m peaceful stillness amidst their obscure and 
isolating bamer walls. They would have learnt little 
of what was happening m the world, their knowledge 
of geography would have been very imperfect. Only 
their poetry thar social system tbetr theology their 
philosophy would have gamed matchless beauty^ charm 
and maturity They would have seemed to be Uvrag m 
some smaller orb outside our earth their h story arts 
science, wealth and happmess would have been confined 
to themselves, — even as m tune layers of earth cut 
off a part of the sea, and turn it mto a lonely, peaceful 
and lovely lake which flushes with the varied coloxus 
of the dawn and the sunset without even being th r o wn 
mto a npple, and m the darkness of the night, under 
the wmkless stara broods m motionlesa, abstractmn over 
the eternal mystery 

True wo cm learn a very strong lesson and wm a 
bardy civilisation, by being tossed about m the swdt 
current of Tune at the centre of tumultuous Change, 
m the battlefield of Nature s countless Forces. But j 
can we say that no gem is to be acquired by diving i 
within sbbtude, silence and prof oundn» ? 

*No other raefe m this raging ocean of a world got the 
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chance of that stillness. Me-thinks India alone in a 
far 00 age by good luck attained to that perfect isola- 
tion, and dived into the Unfathomable. The human 
soul is limitless like the material universe. It is sheer 
scepticism to say that those who had explored that 
-undiscovered inner w»orld did not gam any new truth 
or new bliss 

India was then like a secluded mysterious laboratory 
closed from within, — a wonderful moral civilisation has 
been secretly tested within her. As the alchemists of 
mediseval Europe buried themselves in the secret 
■studies to search for the ehxir vitae with the help of 
many strange instruments, — so did our sage in secrecy 
and caution search for the means of eternal spiritual 
life. They asked themselves, ‘ What shall we do with 
things ^'hat cannot give us immortality ?” (Upamshads) 
And so they sought within themselves for that elixir 
•of immortality by the most difficult processes. 

Who 'can say what such a quest would have gained 
'[if it had not been interrupted] ? Who can say what ■ 
■secret new power would have been discovered for man 
from their ascetic devotion, just as alchemy has gained 
chemistry for us ?’ ^ 

But suddenly the doors have been forced *, men of„ 
■violence have entered that holy laboratory of India, and 
the result of that spiritual experiment has been lost to 
the public for ever. Who knows if we shall everu 
again have the same full opportunity » of making this 
•experiment, amidst the tumult of modem civilisation ?/ 

What did the men of the outer worl^ see onfentenng 
this laboratory of ours ? • An ageworn hermit, without 
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mmont, without ornament ignorant of the world'a* 
history— who tried to speak of a 3 object which even 
now lacks on adequately expressive language, ocular 
proof and tangible result 

Therefore, nse thou, pensive onworldly old manl 
Get up, and engage m political agitation or ho m the 
bod of slothfulness, proclaim the valour of your long 
past youth brandUh your skeleton frame and see if 
this conduct can hide your shame 

But such a Course repels me. I cannot venture to 
steer into this vast world ocean with only a sail of 
newspaper sheets. When the wind is gentle and 
favourable the sail will swell with pnde but snddenly 
a tempest may blow from the sea and tear mto shreds 
OUT helpless pnde. 

If it bad been ao ordained that there was a safe 
harbour named Progress somewhere hard by and we 
had only to reach it anyhow m order to have all cakes 
and DO work, then no doubt I might have tried to 
cleverly cross to it after carefully watching the sky for 
an easy voyage. But I know that there la no termmus in 
the road of progress there u^o harbour where wo mn 
anchor oor boat and enjoy a sleep — ever the unsetting 
Pbltf star overhead and the shorelesa sea m front — tho 
wind most often adverse, and the sea alwavs rough 
Who m such a case would wish to spend his time j 
merely in making toy boats of doolscap paper ? 

Yet I long to launch a boat of my own when I see 
the, stream of humanity moving on, all around me tho 
mingled dm of many sounds impotuoua forces, swift 
advance, cmsele ss lalxjnr -tlicn my heart too is roused,. 
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-WO ? That M possible no doubt. But when I reflect 
how very strong Europe is and in how many ways, 
■when I fully realise within and withbut this impetuous 
streagth of Europe, what hope of success is left in me 
Then my heart sinks and I feel disposed to cry out, 
■•'Coaie, brothers lot us practise patience let us love 
and do good only I-et our little work, in the world bo 
■genuine work and not Bhara. It is the chief danger of 
Incapacity that as it fails to achieve great works, it 
prefers great make-beliefs It knows not that in 
attaining to humanity a small truth is more valuable 
than a big unreality 

But I have not come hero to read a lecture to yoiL 
I have been only trying to examine for rayself our real 
condition For this purpose wo should neither depict 
an imaginary ago by quoting favourable texts from our 
anaeat Vedas, Puranas and Samhitaa nor should we 
erect a huge fort of ambition on the slender basis of our 
new modem education by merging ourselves fanafuUy 
m the characterand history of another race , we must 
see where wo naily stand now From our present 
posrtioa wo behold the mirages of the Past coming from 
the East and of the Future from the Wist. Withont 
looking upon either of these two as reliable truths, lot 
U3 examine the solid earth on which we stand 

We live in a decayed old town — a town so old that 
its history is well nigh lost its monuments carved by the 
human band arO buried under moss. Hence wo are apt 
to mistake this city for a thin g outside human history, ^ 
os an ancient capital of eternal Nature. ^Nature h^'^ 
■offeced the tdarka of human history from India and 
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spread her own green characters all over our land in 
diverse forms. A thousand year’s ram has left itg 
streak of tears here , a thousand year’s spring has 
recorded in verdure the date of its visit on every chink 
of its foundation. From one point of view it is a city, 
from another a forest. Here dwell only shade and. 
repose, thought and sorrow. Amidst its forest resonant 
with the hum of the beetle, amidst its fantastic Banyan, 
branches dropping long slender roots to the ground, 
and Its mysterious old palace rums, we are apt to mlis- 
take countless shades for bodied beings, and bodied be- 
mgs for mere vision I Amidst this pnmeval all-embrac- 
ing shade, Truth and Fancy live peacefully together- 
like brother and sister, t e., the real handiwork of Nature 
and the subjective creation of the human Mmd have 
thoroughly intertwined and built shady arbours of varie- 
ous shapes. Here boys and girls play the livelong day 
without knowing that it is play only. Here old people 
dream day-dreams and believe it to be work 1 When the 
noontide rays of the sun from the outer world enter m at 
the crevices of our roof, we mistake them for bits of gemj^ 
The fierce storms of the outer world are so effectually 
barred out by our hundreds of closely interwoven 
branches that we hear them only as gentle sighings of 
the wind 1 Here Life and Death, Joy and Sorrow, 
Hope and Despair, have removed their dividing lines 
here Fatalism and Activity, Indifference and World- 
Imess have marched arm m arm. The useful and the 
unnecessary, the Supreme Deity and clay idols, the 
uprooted withered Past and the newly budding living 
Present, have been equally valued. Our true scripture 
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lies where it has fallen down, and m our Indolent piety 
we have not tried to rcrnovo the thousand ceremonies 
which have covered onr senptore as with an anthill. 
Wo venerate equally as our sacred lore the letters of 
the book and the holes, made by the book worms m 
ita pages I In our mined temples, split by the roots of 
the Banyan tree, gods and goblins have taken shelter 
together 

Europe t is such a country a suitable place for 
pitching your cantonments for the Armageddon ? Are 
onr rtnned foundations suitable for erecting your fac 
tones and the workshops of your fire spitting thousand 
armed iron demons ? The force of your restless energy 
can raze to the ground our old bnck heaps , hut where 
then will this very ancient bed-ndden race of men find 
'Shelter ? If you destroy this motionless dense and 
vast forests of a city, its presiding old Dryad will he 
tamed homeless after losing her mtensely secluded 
abode of a thonsand dead yearn 1 

Our subtlest thinkers declare it onr greatest glory 
that for long ages wo have not bin It any house with 
our own hands, wc have not practised that art ! This 
boaat of theirs a very true, tme beyond the possibility 
of contradiction We had mdeed never had occasion 
to qmt the ancestral homo of the very ancient primeval 
man. Wo have never when tronbled by any incon 
venienco, presumed to bnild a new house or repair 
our old one with our own hands I Ko, not even out 
enemies can accuse u9 of havidg displayed such activity 
or care for the materud world 1 

In this dense forest deserted by its wood goddea, m 
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this dilapidated city left lonely of its tutelary deity, we 
clothe ourselves in loose thin robes, step about languidly 
take a nap after our middaj’- meal, play at cards or 
chess in the shade, very readily believe whatever is 
impossible and outside the range of the practical world, 
and can never fully conquer our scepticism about every- 
thing that IS practical or visible I And if any young 
man among us displays a feather-weight of unrest 
against this social order, we all gravel}’’ shake our heads 
and cry out together, “This is running to an extreme 

So lived we, when ‘ Europe suddenly arrived, we 
know not whence, vigorously nudged our worn ribs 
once or twice and shouted, “ Get up ’ We want to set 
up an Office m this your bedroom. Don’t imagme that 
the world was sleeping because you were sleepmg. 
The world has greatly changed in the meantime 
There goes the bell , it is the world’s noonday, it is 
work time.” 

At this, some of us have started up and are fussing 
about the comers of the room m search of the work of 
themselves. But the fat and puffed up among us only 
turn in their beds and reply, “ Hullo 1 who talks of 
work ? Do you mean to say that we are not men of 
action ? What a sad delusion I India has been the one 

held of action ' in the world’s history If you will 

not believe us, dig up with your antiquarian spade the 
layers of oblivion accumulated by ages over India and 
you will see the marks of bur hands on the foundation 
of human civilisation. In the meantime, we shall take 
another nap.”....',, ^ 

But'those of us who dream day-dreams, who waver 
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^tween thought and action, who realise the rottenness- 
the old order and yet feel the imperfections of the 
new — they repeate^y shake their heads and address- 
Enrope thus 

** O New Men of the West, the new work you have 
begun has not yet reached completion, the truth or 
falsity of the whole of it has not been yet ascertained,, 
yon have not yet solved of the eternal problems of 
human dcstmy 

* You have known mnch yon have acquired much,, 
but have you gamed happiness ? We sit down mcrtly 
regardmg the material universe as a mere illusion, 
while you hold to it as an eternal verity and toil and 
moil for it but are yon therefore happier than, 
we ? You are daily discovering new wants which 
deepen the poverty of the poor , you are draggmg your 
popolatloo away from the healthy refuge of the home 
to the whirl of mcesaant work you have crowned toil 
as the supremo lord of life, and seated Intoxication m 
the chair of Repose. But can yon clearly foroee whore, 
your vaunted Progress is leading you ? 

• We know full well where xo* have arrived. We- 
live at home, feelmg few wants end deep aflection, 
bemg mutually linked together, and performing our 
small daily social duties. What little of happiness nnd 
wealth wo gamod, wo have distnbutod among our nch 
and poor, stranger and kinsman, guests, aervants and 
beggars. Our whole soaety is passmg its days m a5 
much happiness as is possible under the circum 
■tances , none wishes to exclude others, and none 
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compelled by the' struggle for existence [in such a 
“dow standard ” society] to exclude others. 

' “ India never asked for pleasure. ' India asked for 
contentment, and that contentment she jgot and 
established m every dep'artment in all possible \<^ys. So 
now she has no work to do. '"She would rather sit do^yn 
in her parlour and gaze on 'your mad life-struggle and 
so feel a secret doubt nboiltfthe final triumph of your 
ciyilisation. She ‘may well ‘doubt whether, when the 
day will at last arrive for you do stop your wdrk, you 
will be able to retire to quiet as gently and easily as 
we have done'. Willyou be able to attain to a delicate 
and 'hearty maturity like ours'? Will you succeed in 
gainmg a sweet completion feuch as 'comes when, effort 
gradually loSes' itself indhe thing aimed’at, or when the 
hot day, clothmg^itself m the fulness of its beauty,- dips 
in the darkfiess' of sunset ? Or, Will your civilisation 
rather end in 'a violent and tomble catastrolihy, as 
when’ a machine is suddenly thrown out /of- work, a 
boiler 'burets after accumUlatmg excessive steam and 
heatjOrlwb railway trams running towards each other 
On the same tra'ck crash 'together in a sudden /collisidn ? 

** Be that as it* may, ybu'^hi^ye now set odt to discover 
the unknown sholre of' an' unexplored ocean.' ^Go ybun 
own Way, while westay m oUr Old home. '.That is best.'?’ 

Buf men will- hot- let ‘us alone. While -we vwant to 
repose, the rest of the world is still untired. While the 
hbilseholder is sunk in slOep,The houseless ’infest the 
streets m rnSny guises. ' ' ' ’ ■ ' > ■ j / ■ / ^ 

'Remember ‘also that in' this' wOf id -as feoon’^ aslyou 
co'me to a 'standstill, your decay bCgins, becausefthen 
28 
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you alone shall be at^ stay, while the rest of the world 
will be moving on If yoa cannot keep pace with 
the stream of the world's advance, the fuU opset of 
fheenrrent will dash agamst you, opher overwbolmpg 
yon and at kHice or slowly sapping your , foundations 
nil at last yon topple down and are swallowed op by 
fho stream of Time. Advance ceasolpssly and live or 
take rest and pensh snch w the law of Nature. 

In Mghing over onr lot,iWp proceed on the |belief that 
wo had contrived to be an exception to tho^ pbove 
general law form long tunc,— even as onr yogis had 
discovered the secret of Jmng for ages m a death like 
trance by suspending their own ^vmation and there- 
by escaping the nmvrirsal flaw of decay and dcatfu 
Sn^that trance their growth was arrested, no doubt, bat 
80 ^also was iheir decay In general tp arrest ^bo 
movement of lifeibcn^ on death bpt m their case 
snch a^doUborato retardation made them deathless, j 
Xho analogy applies to par race. \Yhat kills off 
6 ther races served as a eecrntrfpr prolopging tbo Ido of) 
our rado, j OUierjcaceS declinp and^perfsh when their 
ambitiPn doses jts ardour whpa their energy Jares pnd 
slackens. Bat we bad taken mhnite^pams ^p^enrb onr 
ambitions and paralyse ^nr enprgy m order to prplong 
onr life m themampjperp^efol even epnrse. And at 
seems to mfi that we had gaip^ sop^puccesa m this 
direction. j i ^ t i 

iThay^ytthat some years baok.p yoiyjold yogi absorb, 
ed m trance was discovered m a nm^boymg forest 
nad bxongbt .to Calput^ta. Hpru ; ^7 Ml isoctsjpf violent 
means he was brought iback to cpnscjpnsaass,— and, 
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immediately aftenvards gave up the, ghost. tSo, ont 
national trance, too, has been broken by the .violent 
impact of men from outside. We no longer differ from 
other nations except in this that having been for ages 
indifferent to eKternal things, \ve are quite unaccustomed 
to the struggle for eKistence. From a world of 
^ religious trance we have been all of a sudden trans- 
ported to a world of bustle and hubbub. ^ 

What then should we do^ Let us for the present 
follow the natural laws and prevailing practices in 
order to preserve ourselves. Let us cut off our long 
matted , locks and overgrown finger-nails, take the 
normal bath and dinner, dress like the moderns, 
and begin to, exercise our [stiffened] limbs, a little. 

Our present condition is this: we , have no^doubt 
•clipped our long hair and nails, we have entered the 
modern world and begun to mix with , hun:?an society, 
but oiir^tdeas are unchanged^ We Sit on our doorsteps, 
^ cast idle indifferent looks at the busy world, , and spe,nd 
^our days in merely “ tp.king the air.” We forget (that 
.conduct which was admir^ible in a yogi jS^ated in^ 
trance, js a piece of hideous jbarbansm.in. a metjqber 
.of society. A. body without life is a thing defiled , so 
^is ceremonialism without the proper spirit. _Our sqciety 
,affords piany exatpples qf the latter in this transitiop 
period ..[We.are^the^dress and .language of tbe^;^js^ts 
'of old, while .laying. in _the modern world, ppd obs^i-ye 
ancient forips with which our entire life'isat yarjaqce.] 
pTake the Brahmans, as an.,exaraple. ,In , pi;ifnev^I 
fSocietjr they formed a special , class, Wffji a ^ speci*! 
•task. In, order to qualify ^theipsely^ ,for that tash 
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they drew arotmd themselves a boimdaty line of 
certain ceremonies and institutions and very needfully 
kept their hearts ffom straying beyond, Every fonctfon- 
has its doe bonndanes, which in the case of all other 
functions become more hiodraoces. You cannot set 
up an attorney’s office in a bakery, nor transport a 
bakery, to an attorney’s chambers, without causing 
confision, fnctlon and waste. ’ ^ 

In the present age the Brahmans have no longer 
special function They are no longer engaged solely 
in study, teaching end religious culture Most of them, 
are professiodal men or the world, not one is an ascetic, 
The^ no longer differ /wnoi ion oily from the non Brahman 
castes and ih'such an altered state of things there is nei 
ther gam nor propriety m keeping them confined withm 
fho Btnct limits of the enaent Brahman mode of life. 

We oufeht^ td realise clearly that in the modem 
society ^ \Vhicb we have been suddenly removed’ it 
will not do for ns to stickle about minute ccrernonies j 
and purifications to draw np the hem of our' dress 
fliimpafdusly frbm the ground, sniff the air m scorn ^and 
^Wttlk tbroifgb‘tho world with oitreme caution, — if We 
at all wish to save our life^and honour If wo wish to 
TTmTntftin oUrs^ves m this ago,'wo must have broad 
liberality of the heart, a well balanced and ^sonnd 
health con^dition, strength of maid and lifnb wide 
range’ of ^knowledg^ and sleepless roadmeffl! “ 

I rail it spinti*al /opplthriess to scmpulously avoid 
I contact wilh tbd ^aWmon world Wd to keep our over 
Weening wolves washed and brushed clean and covered 
with^B lid Vhile despising tbo rest of m^kmd u 
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impure I Such extreme delicacy gradually makes our 
manhood useless and barren. 


It is only inanimate things that one keeps covered up 
in a glass case. If you put a living being there, you 
•will keep its health out while keeping dust out. It will^ 
ticquire very little dirt— and very little hfe too l 

Our theologions say that the wonderful Aryan purity 
that we have acquired is the result of long endeavours 
and a thing to be carefully preserve^, and that for its^ 
sake we try by every means to avoid contact with the 
non-Hindu Mlcdihas. Now, two things have to be^ 
said in answer to this: First, it is not true that aU of 
us cultivate purity with special care, and yet, by despis- 
ing the vast majonty of the human race as impure^ 
we create a needless barrier of unjust opinion and false 
pride between them and us. Many of our conserva^ 


tives deny that the cancer of unnatural race hatred has 
entered our hearts under coyer of this sense of superior 
^ purity. 3ut our conduct shows whether we hate all , 
other creeds or not Has any race a moral right to 
hate all the members of every other race indiscnmi- 

, , . 1 )M \ I , ‘ 'll 

nately ?, 


Then, again, external impurity can defile inanimate 

Objects only... Oae who isstrong m the consciousa^s 

of internal purity can affard to make light of the dirt . 
outside....The fop who overvalues hp delicate com- 
plexion, carefully avoids the dust and mud, ram, sun- 

*■ / A vw ^ 1 

shine and wind of the natural world, and poddies his " 

, Tn lAi UM ! I ^ ^ l jL 1 » i vJ 

body, does no doubt dwell m safety, but he forgets^ that 
charming complexion is only an eternal ingredieatjof|j 
beauty, while health is its chief, indwetling spirit. Ar 
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lOeSfe^thiDghasno need of heal ih'^ j on can safely keep 
it covered np to avoid dust But If our tcul te living 
aiib not d^adi wc must bring it out into the common 
v^prld 16 let it gain Btienglh and health in Scorn of tht 
risk of ita^being soiled a little there. .. , 

With us Hindus religion eierdscs its sway over 
foM^ and dnnk sleep and repose movement p ^ 
rfeofeatioa Wo bbast of it that in no other count “ 
ddes rebgion regulate every action of man B life ai“? 
every ^fanh of hunfikn society But I regard this fact 
our misfortune because it can have onl> two possib?® 
aibi^uences we either place iinmbUble Rebgic 
npdn basis of restless change, or i\e make changeabi ^ 
Soijifety 1 feless by corifiding it within the unchanging* 
rules ofReligibni Hence either Religibn isconilahtly 
tdei^ abou^ or Society loses the poWer of growtti ahd 
decay ahd ‘stays m a condition of story rdotionli sshcas ^ 
..We allow no liberty to thfe human reason' id deadin^ 
how Wo should eat and sleep ’ Whom Wh shodld touch* J 
and whom shun We employ all our intellrct td intcr-^ 
pret the verses of ouf senpiutea with minnte literalness^ 
"We deem it needless to seeJt onl the laws of God s gteat 
Woflf, Naiurd and to regulate our liv^^ accord ing^to 
thcnl’ And the reiult is thaf our Shciety hiahecoW 
lilel^'dlci^ wdrlc, in which^tbe S^iastroM Wihd the key * 
add human ^ automata mo^ abdut With the utinost 
pretkiidtiV * ' ' 

hath codntelibfi ^ 

^^ith*nlankind*' Wc dannof lait ibd^r od earth*" 

irVi^ ctinfiiib^ piuf'httnlan rUtbhi Wilbiii lifelfe^' ri^d^ 
Btahdiilflfim^ Wbicb^ oi/iypat&'l^rs ouf igndfaoiic a^T 
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blind conceit, and' makes our humanity bloated' and 
useless like the fat and lazy spoiled children or 
aristocratic families. ' ’ 

But it cannot be denied that narrowness ^dlangour‘‘ 
are to a great extent causes of safety, A society? m 
which there is full development of the human n'atute' 
the free current of life, has no doubt to pass through 
7uch trouble. Where' there is exuberance of life, there 
‘'•fist be much freedom and much diversity. Their 
"^jod and evil are alike vigorous. The old nurses of' 
Society think that if they allow their chargeis to"' 
nrow up in full^ health, then these healthy childrefi® 
oi'ill at* times cry, 'at times race through the house, at^ 
limes try to break out of doors, an'd thus givd ther^' 
infinite worry, ^o, these nurses wish to stupefy theif 
babies with opium pills^m order to'get^time to'do theiiP 
'household work jiri‘ peace! 

[Takfe a'familiaf case.] if a daughter is allowed"t6'' 
grow up to youth' without 'b6ing married, the fathfet* 
rmns some risks. If the minds' of women are expafided 
by means of education, it livill^ produce somd mcidentar 
anxieties. Therefore, (biir dbnversatives ^ af^e), iters’ 
better to giveatvay little girls id marriage, dnd keepoud 
Women in ignorance, id order to escape much vigilaficei 
self-control, and "worry [on the part of the parents.]' 
hey further argue that there is no‘ neCd for educating 
Women, as they had hitherto done their dombstih dfities’ 
very well, without , any education ’ whatbveri THeld 
functions are to act as our cooks and mothers, and f'6r^ 
these the full ' development of thb mind ife - qhitd 
unneces^ry 1 



^^0, THE EWpUB HA.TION BUILDERS 
{^ot It is i^ot enough if our works aro done flomeh . 


{ rjut ii » enougp ii our wor ks arc oono uomon 
or other Man must do t^e world s w‘ork and 
someViiftfi besides* Nay more, the higher our facal u 
are developed beyond the bare requisite for 
worldly work the fuller is our humanity A cultivat^ 
who knows only how to cultivate is (despised as a t ^ ^ 
be and never treated a* a man fully our equal inspi^^ 
of, the benefit he docs to soaety by his art. ^ 

Similarly it is not cnonghj for women to be able t i 
render certain special tasks to man. They are nCj. 
merely housewives and mothers, they are HUMAN 
5iEINGS, and knowjedge is os necessary for the^r 
nnprovoraents (as for the progress of males). Nay more 
if a park has ,been tnrown open to the public, 
py o tpenpdiDg there will certainly improve their bealth, 
cheerfulness, and charm. There is no reason why it 
ahonld bo nece^ary to exclude them from all the 
heauty health orjs aji<^ sciences of this world, simply 
beqause they^are to be our wives and mothers 
^ Those men who without flp.ving ever known educates? 
wijimcn f^cifoUy a^enb^ to them bcartlessness andj 
q^her , equally b^l^j detects — thereby, only ahow 
tjbeir Ignorance and ujherent barboxiam. Those men 
who have thq least of tdneated ladies have 

^)qly vetjtfiedj the self evident truth that^wom^ arc by 
najtmi^womj^nj and that education rannot n^cally 
tian^onn them into men. These men have seen how 
qducatedladies nnr^ tbeir^^dear ones^ui illness with all 
hearts devotion, pour the dealing balm of consola 
tiopj mto gnef-stnpkon souls with^all their natural 
feminine sagacity and shower their innate oompaMion 
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helpless and the afflicted, without the least 

'inution by reason of their education, 
us 

! f have already said that marrying girls in youth and 
'mng education to women, adds to our trouble and 
g^iluety. But as Society advances its responsibilities 
-"Ust naturally increase and its duties grow more com- 
If we now say that these higher responsiblities 
id duties are too much for our strength and energy, — 
4at we do not want progress if it is to be accompanied, 
J<y worry,— that we shall manage to live as we have 
done hitherto then I say, “ Better admit this weakness, 
on your part as weakness, than try sophistically to 
prove that this lifelessness is saintly purity and this 
incompetence is the highest merit, — for, if you do the 
latter you, will close for ever the path of your social 
xegeneration 

When we were a nation amidst the comity of nations, 
we had war, commerce and arts, foreign travel, inter- 
change of various arts with foreigners, the power of 
^nquest, and varied resources. But to-day, after an 
interval of many centuries and many changes, standing ^ 
on the extreme margin of time, we picture that ancienti 
Indian civilisation as an other-worldly thing, ^as a far-off 
holy and unreal sepulchral world formed by tiie spoke 
of homa sacrifice. We fancy that our modern cool, 
■shady, lazy^ drowsy and still hamlet, (called Hindu 
Society,) 15 akin to that far-off world and ‘age. But„ 
•such a^ belief is utterly false 

It IS a fond delusion to imagine' thp our ancient 
ciyilisation was exclusively spiritual and that our ances- 
tors of the primitive age famished themselves by 
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aoatenties and in lonely ' retirement spent their days 
only in reSmng the tool, rcgordlefB of the' material 
w<!)rld. Oof ancient civilisation was really complete m 
all Its parts and not a spintoal shade devoid of a 
matcrml body 

'WTi) the Mahabhardif to take only one instance 
show how strong was the etream of life m the civiltsa^ 
tion of that ago We see in that epic many changes, 
rhaiiy social revolutions, many conflict* of opposing 
forces. The society of that age was not a debcate^ 
neat and well proportioned machmc constructed by a 
cunmng artist In that Society the human character 
Was constantly agitated and kept awake by the play 
of greed, jealousy, fear, hate and uubndlefl' pnda on 
tiio one' hand and of meekness, heroism, self abaega 
tioD broad minded nobility, and matchless saintliness 
on the other ' 

It 13 not true that ih that society' every man was a 
»amt^ every woman a chafUi person ahd every Brahman 
a^ hennlL In that soae^ Bishwamitra ranked ds 
Kahatnya Drooh Knpa and Parashuram as BraheoAns' 
^bnti as a cha^^k Wpman the over for^vidg Yudhisli^ 
thira os a Kstiatnya man and the blood thirsty fidry 
l5raiipadt aB*‘a womanY The society of* thitt ago had^ 
good element* and evil li^iit and darkntsi, — all the 
dfialractenatica of a human society was not like W 
ciiarly outlined diequcind regulated and' symmetrical" 
pM^ of monaic. Our ancient avilliation lowered ctedi 
mjti robu^ manly bulk amidst this s^iety w'h'ose forfces- 
wom e(vor' kojpl aWake'dy fiie cbnMlfct of tlie viridilk 
Blonn-tofiaecl h'oman pallitioti*, i 1 ' 
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To-day we fondly picture that ancient civilisation as 
a very tame harmless unchanging peaceful and lifeless 
thing. And we brag .that we are of that civilised 
race, we are those spiritual Aryans, and therefore 
— we must perform religious austerities and engage in 
factious squabbles ; we must condemn sea- voyage, call 
brother races untouchable, sneer at Mr. A O. Hume aS 
a MlecJiha, and boycott the Indian National Congress 
[as un-Hmdu], and thereby act m a manner worthy of 
the great Hmdus of old ' 

But suppose that we value TRUTH more [than such 
Hihduisicn] , suppose that we act up to our honeSt con- 
victions , shppose that we teach truth to our boys and 
thus' help them to stand' erect with simplicity 
strength and grit of 'character, — mstead of letting 
them grow mto fat fools amidst a heap of lies , suppose 
that we cultivate a receptive liberality or spirit for wel- 
fioming joyfully and humbly knowledge and greatness 
irom all quarters, suppose that we open out and 
develop ourselves on all sides by cultivatmg music, art, 
literature, history, science and various other accom- 
plishments, by travellmg in foreign parts, minutely 
observing the world’s contents, and meditating deeply 
and impartially. In that case we may impair that we 
are pleased to call [modem] Hinduism, but we shall 
certamly be hnked agam with the livung active and 
vigorous Hindu civilisation of yore. 

To us m India to-day our ancient civilisation is like 
coal m a mine. It was once a vast living forest, subject 
to growth and decay, to giving and taking. It then 
flushed into new life at the coming of springtide and. 
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the rams , it had flowers and fruits which had tbcir 
jmtural blossommg forth- Now it has no g r o w th, no 
motion- But it is none tbo lea necessary the heat and 
light of many ages ho latent m it [Let us put them 
to present use.] 

l[ we keLVO Imag buraauifyfwythm a?, then only can, 
wp put to OUT use ancient and modern humamt^ 
Eastern and Western homamty 

A dead man belongs only to the place ivfaere ho Ues. 
A liviog roan stands at the focus of the world he can 
from a connecting link between contranes, establish 
harpQUuy among conflicting elements, and liius laj 
claim to all tmths as his own. Not to stoop to one 
side only bnt to expand freely all aronnd m his idea 
of tma progress Ramsw ^ 

Japdnath SArkail 



New ways in English Literature 

By James H. Cuusms. Essays on tbe works of 
several of the leading contemporary and recent poets 
m the English language including Tagore, Arabinda 
Ghose, Yeats, A. E. Carpenter, Phillips, Meredith, 
Austin, and the younger English poets. The author 
endeavours to raise literary criticism to a higher level 
and to uncover the spiritual basis of modern poetry. 
His personal contact with several of the authors 
dealt with gives a spec'al interest to the book. , Cloth 
bound Price Re. 1. 

The Kingdom of Youth 

Essays towards National Education, by James 
H. Cousins, Contents — The Kingdon. of Youth. The 
Triangle of Imagination The Trinity of Education. - 
The Co-operative Spirit and Education. The Educa- 
tion of Circumstances. Educational Foundations 

Price As 8. 

The Garland of 'Life ’ 

' Poems West and East, by James H. Cousins. The 
Book contains the last Poems the author wrote in 
England and a group written since he came to India, 
including English Versions of lyrics from Mirabai, 

' TukaTam,Eharati and other Indian -poets 

' Pride Re. 1. 

Mahatma Gandhi ", \ t 

His Life, Writings hnd Speeches V7ith 'a' foreword by 
Mrs Sarojini Naidu Over '360 pages. Cloth bound 
and profusely illustrated with an index. Price Re. 1-8 
Th& Commonweal writes • — ^The publishers are wise to 
give about a third of the vo'lujne .tolMr.' Qandhi’s 
Sympathetic Biography. For without a knowledge of 
the life, the words of the Heto might not receive the 

, weight to which they 'ard entitled '.The book is 

well got 'up and very handy to hold and it should provu 
an' acquisition to every tndian'd Library. ’ 


' GANESH & CO., ‘PUbhsJier s'/ Madras 



Sir Rabmdjanath^’i^goro ^ , [ 

Hjii Ufo. PersooaHtyAnd Genhu, by K. S Raraaswamt 
Sastn ^tb a Fotd^^d by iJr J C 

Rollo, Price Rj 3 CoocajisioQ rate to ttadont»» 
Rs, 2 8. 5^ page* Cloth boaod 

Mr Raraaswaml Sastn has given -vital help towards 
the uDdBTStandvng of Rabiadranath and his religions, 
lyrical and dramatic conceptions and also a comprohen 
aivo itndy that is Invaluable, The author does^forv 
Tagore what Stopford Brooke has done for Tennysou > 
and Browning — to lupply a popular exposition critical 
and oxhaMtive of the Poet a work, which will cotuppl 
a study of the works themselves on the of tboae 
unacquainted wjtji the poet and will Interpret their 
own tboughti aim emotions to those }vho have comr 
nndeTjthe magic spell of ibe , Propbot^Poet t genius 
An etcellent portrait of Dr Tagore forms thejfronp 
piece , 


JSolect Essays of Suter Niyedi^ ^ 

This is fi ippmprebOTiiVo coUection of t^e lelpct o«savs 
of the Uto Sister Nlvodita, whojvvas devoting ^ life 
to the cause of India The pnbUsben ^ihope jtbat a 
perusal of the book ^11 apiply rep^,yLtba rpfuie^^ The 
book opens with an Introdactlop )A. J F 

Blair ^Uor “Empire ^ Calcutta and U Ulnstratcd 
with four halftone plctores, Tl^ra la an appogdU^tol 
the book containlog acme mbotes paid toUm memory 
:iof the lateiSlatetjby w®U7kaown peiaooagos each ae 
Mrs. J C ^oso. F J/Alexandw S. JC Ratcliffe A 
3F Bhdr and Rthora, i2pd Edition, iPnco iRs 1 ' 
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''ictures of Indian -Life 

By Babu.Shishir Kumar Ghose with ft Foreword 
by Dr. Sir Rash B CHARY Ghose. This is a collec. 
tion of the Life and Writings of Babu Shishir Kumar 
Ghose, the founder of the Amnia Bazar Patrika The 
biography of Shishir Kumar should itself prove a 
mine of Indian political information and contains a 
full account of the Indian Administration showing 
clearh’ how this great man was able to influence high 
nDfficiars such as Lords Northbrook, Lytton, Ripon, 
Dufferm and others thereby contributing his share to 
the building of the Indian Nation. T'he essays and 
anecdotes included in this volurne are written on every 
conceivable subject and his political writings are so 
exhaustive and of such perennial interest that they are 
always a source of inspiration and guidance -A 
peculiar vein pf humour and orginality runs through 
his writings and combined with freshness and vigour 
they are of enduring value Mr. W. S. Came, that'great 
fnend'of India, says '* I heartily commend to every 
cultured and earnest Indian to every Christian 
Missionary and also to every European who cares to 
look bendath the surface of Indian Life and thought 
the articles from the pen of Shi-.hir Kumar Ghose 
which wdl be rendered doubly ' interesting by the 
careful perusal ’’ , ' PriCe Re. 1-8. 
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India (for Indians 

This 'IS a collection of -the, speeches delivered by 
Mr C R Das on Home Rule for India wherein he 
has also tellingly exposed ithe-ifallacy^ofAnglo-Indinh 
Agitation against Indian /aspir^fip, ns ^ rfie.boo^ opens 
With an introduction (by B,^bu Motilal (Gthose, Elditor, 
'Amnia Bazar P/itnka. Brice As. 12. 
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J:be Soul of dnldia ^ 

f t » 

• A ^vision of the past and Mature, bv Mrs. Sarojini 

/NAipu , ’ ' ' ■ I , ppcg 
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India’s Claim for Hom^e ^ule 


•New India'' wnUs — Tho growth of ^ polltJw, 
literature lo India in recent tunes, becoming vt 


rapid and remarkable, and with the great Nation 


awakening In tbis land -alto has axneo a kein an 
fervent desire to spread it by means of cheap ar 


oscfnl books, Messrs, Gaoesh & Co the entetprlsin, 


pubhtbers of Madras, itimnlated by this dealr^ b > 
bmagbt ont njany popolar books on Indian 
and their recent Venture Is Indux a Ciaim for 
Rule This book contains^ a compi'ehentlve colio i 
of Speeches nrid writings' of enunedt Indtans [ 


veteran English pnbllciats, with an aiimaive appan i 
and an exhauitivo index, rv^— ^ ^ Pnee &s t 
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Life and Teachings. Sixth Edition Revised and 
Enlarged , , 

The Advooait of India vmtea — All thoae who art 
interested in the tbooghts of tho East ihonld buy bet 
Or borrow thi bodr and itndy it i i 

TTii Hindustan i?ei7ftfw wriies —The present odiri u 
which has been carefully revised and consideral 
enlarged collects for the first time some of 
SwamiB most characteristic writings which onhan_ 
the value of an already excellent book. Tho got-i i 
does credit to the resoorces of tite publishmg flrmo 
Messrs, Ganesh 8t Co„ MadraX O^r '800 '^Pagfei 
D C, 16mo Cloth Bdnnd ( Price Rs, 2-8 


Baba Sarendranath. Banerjee 


Thu IS an exhansBlM coll^ticlni of all the speeches of 
Babu ShfendranatU Banorfio delivered in England 
dnxihg hiB visit to attend ' (be Imfierlal Press 
Conference The book also contains the nothble 


speeches, of Ljoed Mjatl.«y on Ltttrofupa and 
and the attack of Lord Cromer on the Indian Proa 
*lth tbo poitrtGts of Lord Morloy and Mr Baneneo. 
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" I^tw India ” xer^its — The ffrowth of ^ polUi-^ 
IHcrataro in India la In recent times, bccomlnjf vc 
rapid and remarkable, and vrilb the great Nation 
awakening in tbla land -alto has riIkd a keen ac 
fervent desire to spread it by moans of cheap ar 
uscfnl 'books Messrs. Gaoe»b & Co the eoterprlsinc 
pabbshers of Madras, stimalated by this desire, tr 
brought ont njany popolar books on Indian ptoV 
and tholr recent Venture Is Irjtim * C/flim /or ^ 
Rule, This book contains a compt'ehensive colic 
of speeches and writings of eminent Indians 
veteran English pnbllcista, with an attracrive appen 
and an exhauBtire index. ^ Pnee Rs 
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Hi* Li/o and Teachings. Siith Edition Revised an^ 
Enlarged , ^ 

Tht Advocait t/ Iiidm vmtts ' — Ail those who arc 
mterested in the iboogbts of the East shoald bay beg 
or borrow tbi> book and study it ( , 

Th$ HindnsUtn wnits t— The preaent rflri u 

which has been uarefally revrsod and consideral 
enlarged collects for tbe first time some of 
Swamlamost charactcnatic writings which enhan 
the value of an already oicolbmt book. TTio ^tn i 
does credit to the retoorces of publishing firmo. 
Messrs. Gan es h & Co., Madras. oW 'SW ^Pagia 
D'C. l&mo Cloth Bobnd. ' i Puce Rs. 2'^ 
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Baba Snrendranath 3aner]Qe 

This la an oxhiniHki collfcctldTl of all the speoebea of 
Eabu Shlrendranath Baoorjio delivered in England 
daring hfl vTMt to attend’ iho Im^wnal Press 
Conference Tbe book alw containfl the no Able 
J5nft«ch» -of J-oniJidOTlov j 

and tbe attack of Lord Cromer on the Indian Pron 
inth tbe portr^ta of Lord Morley and Mx. I 
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India’s Claim for Home Rule 

"N«P India*' xPTfUs — The j grtwth of ^ politic: 
Iheratort m lodla U, b recent times, bocombu ve 
rapid and remarVable, and with the great Nadon 
awakening m tbls land ^Iio has arisen a ke^n ai 
fervent desire to spread it by moans of dbeap ai 
nscfol books, Messrs. Ganesh & Co, the eoterprislt 
pobltshers of Madras, stlmalated by this deiire, hr> 
btonght ont many popolar books on Indian 
and tbttir recent veniore is India s Claim for 
Rula, T^is book contains a compifehcirslvo colU 
of speeches and wrltjngs of ec^neot Indians 
veteran English pnbllcuts, with an attractive appet 
and an exbaoatiTe Ini^ex. ^ Price tU ^ 
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His Life and Teachings. Sixth Edition Revised and 
Enlarged ^ 

Th« Advooai* of India vmU* — All those who arr 
bterested in the tboogbts of the Eastshoold^y beg 
or borrow thi> book and study it , 

TTie ffirtd«sfon f?<ru^w wri/<j t^Tho present odlti t 
which has been carefully revised and considerai 
enlarged collects for the first time some of 
Swamlsmost characteristic writings which enhanc’ 
the value of an already excellent book. The gotn i 
does credit to the resoorcea of pubhifaing firmo. 
Messrs. Goneth & Co., Madcap' O^r '800 Po^ 
D C. 16 tiio Cloth Bobiid. Ptlca Rs. Z-S, 

Baba Surendranath Banerjee 

This is an exhanillve collJicndti of all the speeches of 
Babo Shtendranath Banerjie delivered b England 
dnnng hit visit to attend! the Imperial Pieas 
Conference The book also contains the notable 
speeches of Lord Mariey on LiUratu^ and iJotShiaHstn 
and the attapk of Lord Cromer on the Indian Press 
~itb the portrtfits of Lord Morley and Mr. Bananee. 
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